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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1886. 


The aim of the Companion is, to provide the best matter for the instruction and entertainment of its subscribers. In pursuance of this 
purpose, we announce important accessions to its list of Contribators, that already includes nearly all the distinguished Authors of this country and 
Great Britain, and some of those of France and Germany. A few selections from the Announcements for the year 1886 are given below. 


illustrated Serial Stories. 





A CAPITAL SERIAL FOR BOYS, by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
IRON TRIALS, a Thrilling Story, by GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, by M. R. HOUSEKEEPER, 
QUEER NEIGHBORS, by . C. A. STEPHENS. 
AWAY DOWN IN POOR VALLEY, by CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCE. 
Adventures. Natural History. 
ARCTIC ADVENTURES, by Lieut. GREELY, U. 8. N. INCIDENTS OF ANIMAL Sagacity, by REV. J. G. WOOD. 
THE SLAVE CATCHERS of Madagascar, Lieut. SHUFELDT. NEW STORIES from the Fieheries, by Prof. SPENCER ¥. BAIRD. 
AMONG THE BREAKERS, by Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING. DOGS WHO EARN THEIR LIVING, by JAMES GREENWOOD. 
CANADIAN ADVENTURES, by E. W. THOMSON. STORIES of Old Trappers and Fur-Buyers, ¥. W. CALKINS. 
ADVENTURES OF STOWAWAYS, by WM. H. RIDEING. AMUSING SKETCHES of Whale-Hunting, A. F. MYERS. 
MY ESCAPE from Morro Castle, by a Cuban Patriot, JUAN ROMERO, PERILS OF PEARL DIVING, by Col, T. W. KNOX. 
A BOY'S ADVENTURES in Montana, by JAMES W. TOWLE, THE ROGUE ELEPHANT, by W. T, HORNADAY. 
MY ADVENTURE with Road Agents, FRANK W. CALKINS. THE KEEPERS OF THE Z00: or Anecdotes 
EXPLOITS with Submarine Boats and Tor- about Animals, gleaned from the Keepers 
pedoos in Naval Warfare, by T. C, HOYT. of the Gardens, London, by ARTHUR RIGBY. 








Special Articles. 


CHANCES FOR AMERICAN BOYS, by THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
DRAMATIC EPISODES in English History, by JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
GLIMPSES OF ROUMANIA, by THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 
A MUSIC LESSON, by the Famous Singer, CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
OBSCURE HEROES, by CANON FARRAR. 
THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES, by WILKIE COLLINS, 
THE SPEED OF METEORS, by ’ RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
OUR FUTURE SHOWN BY THE CENSUS, by FRANCIS A, WALKER, 
ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, by OLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


President NOAH PORTER, of Yale College. 
ey ae President F. A. P. BARNARD, of Columbia College. 


ADVICE TO A BOY {ae 0. W. ELIOT, of Harvard University. 
Professor MOSES COIT TYLER, of Cornell College. 


A a OTT 
Useful and Practical. Entertaining. 

BOYS WHO CAME FROM THE FARM, H. BUTTERWORTH. PERSONAL ANECDOTES of John Marshall, J. ESTEW COOKE. 
VIOLIN BOWING—Buying a Violin, by ROBT. D. BRAIN. DRIFTED IN: A Story of a Storm-Bound Train, OSCAR KNOX. 
LOCKS AND KEYS; or Wonders of Locksmiths, H. E. WILLIS. EXPLOITS OF AMERICAN BICYCLISTS, by BENJ. F. SPENCER, 
SMALL STOCK-RAISING for Boys, by LEMUEL PAXTON. A BAW RECRUIT, and What Happened to Him, A. D. CHILDS, 
SHORT-HAND AS A PROFESSION, HERBERT W. GLEASON. STORIES OF LETTER-CARRIERS, by T. W. STARKWEATHER, 
HOW TO FORM a Young Folks’ Shakespeare Club, Prof. W.J. ROLFE. THE PERILS OF PRECOCIOUS CHILDREN, Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, 
HOME-SEEKING IN THE WEST—Homesteading— A BOY at the Battle of Fredericksburg, by THOS. 8. HOPKINS. 

How Land is Pre-empted—Farming and Irriga- THE “CRITTER BACK” REGIMENT, and 

ton—How to Secure Land by Tree Culture, by E.V. SMALLEY. Other Tales of Old Campaigns, by AMOS MURRAY. 








illustrated Sketches. 


YOUNG MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, by x. W. LUCY, 
AMONG CANNIBALS, by JOSEPH HATTON. 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS BISMARCK, by MRS. E. M. AMES. 
LORD TENNYSON AMONG HIS FAMILIARS, by BRAM STOKER, 
FIGHTING THE ARCTIC COLD, by Ident. SOHWATEA. 
AN EDITOR’S EXPERIENCE IN THE WILD WEST, J. L, HARBOUR, 
LIFE IN TURKEY, by the U. 8S. Minister to Turkey, Hon. 8. 8. COX. 
TRICKS OF MAGIC AND CONJURING EXPLAINED, “PROF. HOFFMAN.” 
BITS OF TRAVEL IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA and Santa Fe, by HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
oad ttt deneemmaenetentenemmendl 


The EDITORIALS on leading events at home and abroad will be fundamental in character, and marked in their impartial 
treatment of the subjects discussed. The CHILDREN’S PAGE will be a special feature, as heretofore, and will be filled with 
stories, jingles, and pictures adapted to the youngest readers. 


' To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, we will send the Companion 
188 free from the time the subscription is received to January Ist, 1886, and @ full 
s fy s year’s subscription from that date. Remit Money Order, Check, or Registered Letter. 
Subscription Price, $1.75 a year. Sample Copies Free. Please’ mention this Paper. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 






































THE INDEPENDENT. 

















_Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


DEPARTMENTS BY 
G. W.GURTIS, W. BD. HOWELLS, C. 0. WARNER. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The Seventy-szeconn VoL_umE commenced with 
the Number for December, 1885. 





It is the purpose of the publishers to make 
Harrer’s MaGcazinez forthe new year of unpre- 
cedented interest. Onthe conclusion of Miss 
Woorson’s novel, ‘‘ East Angels,” and Mr, How- 
geiias’s “Indian Summer,” there will be com- 
menced serials from R, D. Buackmone and Mrs. D. 
M. Cram, A new editorial department, discuse- 
ing topics suggested by current literature, will be 
contributed by W. D. Howes, beginning with 
the January Number. With three departments, 
under the charge respectively of Gzoncr WIL- 
Lum Curtis, W. D. Howes, and Caries 
Dupiey Warne, the editorial portion of Har- 
per’s MaGazine will claim the attention of every 
intelligent reader. 

Among other attractions for the year may be 
mentioned a series of papers in the form of a 
story—depicting characteristic features uf Amer- 
ican society—written by Cuartzes Dupiey WaRk- 
nex, and illustrated by C. 8. Rermmanr ; the con- 
tinuation of the papers on ‘‘Great American In- 
dustries " and “ American Cities" ; the continu- 
ation and completion of Mr. E. A. Anpry's se- 
ries of Illustrations for ‘‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer”; “Sketches of the Avon,” by ALFRED 
Parsons; papers on ‘‘The Navies of Europe,” 
by Sir Epwarp Rxzp, illustrated ; curious studies 
of American Colonial History, by Colonel T. 
W. Hiaornsox; more sketches of “ Frontier 
Military Life,” by R. F. Zoosaum, with the au- 
thor’s illustrations; ‘‘Southern Sketches,” by 
Resrecoa Harpine Davis ; illustrated sketches of 
adventure connected with the hunting of 
“Large Game in America,” etc. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


A model of what a family periodical should 
be.—Boston Traveller. 

It meets the highest wants of the people.— 
Washington Post. 

It abounds in brightness, variety, and in ad- 
mirable Wlustrations, There is something for 
every kind of taste, and entertainment for all,— 
London Daily Telegraph. 

Of all the magazines, this maintuins the high- 
est standard of uniform excellence.—Examiner, 
N. Y. 

lts history is a large part of the literary his- 
tory of the nineteenth century in America,—N. 
Y, Journal of Commerce, 

Its illustrations are as superb as its articles 
are varied, racy, and instructive.—Christian at 
Work, N. Y. 

Brimful of seasonable and delightful reading. 
A perfect encyclopedia of literature and art,— 
Observer, N. Y. 








BOUND VOLUMES. 


The Volumes of Harrrr’s Macazing, for three 
years back, in cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $3.00 each ; 
or, in half-calf binding, on receipt of $5.25 
each. 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A JOURNAL GF GIVILIZATION AND A PICTURE 
HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The Taretiets Vo.iume will begin with the 
Number dated January 2d, 1886, issued 





on December 30th, 1885. 

Harper's WEEKLY justifies its title as “A 
Journal of Civilization” by reflecting, with 
steadily increasing fullness and accuracy, the 
progress of civilization, and by embodying as 
well as by recording the continuous advance of 
American literature and American art, 

It presents in faithful and graphic pictures, 
the noteworthy events of the day, portraits of 
men of the time, reproductions of the works of 
celebrated artiste, cartoons by eminent pic- 
torial satirists, and humorous illustrations 
of the Indicrous aspects of social and political 
life. 

Besides the pictures, Hanprer’s WEZKLY is 
full of good reading. It always contains install- 
ments of one, occasionally of two, of the best 
novels of the day, with fine illustrations. Its 
short stories are bright and _ entertaining. 
Poems, sketches and papers on important 
topics of current interest by the most popular 
writers, and columns of humorous and per- 
sonal paragraphs, make it interesting to every- 
body. 

As a family journal, the care that has been 
successfully exercised in the past to make Har- 
PER’Ss WEEKLY a safe, as well as a welcome vis- 
itor to every household will not be relaxed in the 
The ultimate influence of the sub- 
jects treated inits texts and in ita illustrations 


future, 


is not less considered than thew immediate 
It is conducted in the belief 
that such scenes as would be repulsive or bru- 


public interest. 


talizing to persons witnessing them cannot 


form fit subjects for literary or pictorial repre- 
sentation. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


A thoroughly able, instructive and entertain- 
ing journal for the household, Its general news 
is well selected, its editorials are judicious and 
vigorous, ils stories are of high interest, its mor- 
al tone is unexceptionable and its illustrations 
are as famous as they deserve to be.—Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston. 

For years the Wexxix has enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the best illustrated paper in 
America, and every successive volume shows 
new strength and enterprise.—Boston Transcript. 

The ablest and most powerful illustrated 
periodical published.—Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, 
It should be in every family throughout the 
land, A purer, more interesting, higher toned, 
better illustrated paper is not published in thisor 
any other country.—Commercia! Bulletin, Bos- 


ton, 

The only illustrated paper of the day that, in 
its easential characteristics, is recognized as a 
national paper.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


The jast Three Annual Volumes o? Harper’s 
WEEKLY, in cloth binding, sent by mail, postage 
paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 
the freight does not exceed one dollar per vol- 
ume), for $7.00 per volume. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF FASHION, In- 
STRUCTION, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
Subscription per Year, $4.00. 





The Nixerxentu Votume will begin with the 
Number dated January 2d, 1886, iseued 
on December,1éth, 1885. 





Harper’s Bazar offers a host of brilliant at- 
tractions designed to interest every member of 
the family circle. It combines the choicest lit- 
erature and the finest illustrations with the 
latest fashions, the most useful household knowl- 
edge, and all the arts that make home attrac- 
Its weekly plates of the latest Paris and 
New York styles, with well-fitting patterns, and 
descriptions of the materials and styles in 
vogue, enable ladies to save many times the 
cost of subscription by being their own dress- 
makers. It spreads the changes of fashion 
throughout the land. Its articles on household 
matters are from the best sources, and are emi- 
nently practical, Its papers on social etiquette 
are of the highest interest. Much attention is 
paid to art decoration, and exquisite embroidery 
designs are published, from the decorative art 
societies. 


tive. 


The literary excellence of Hanrer’s Bazar is 
beyond dispute. Its serial stories are by ac- 
knowledged masters of fiction. Its pithy edi- 
torials are marked by good sense, and its short 
stories, poems, essays, and other matter are the 
best of the kind. Not a line is ever printed in 
its columns that could offend the most fastidi- 
ous taste. 

The fine art illustrations of Harper’s Bazar, 
from the best native and foreign artists, form a 
marked feature of the journal, as do the bright, 
humorous cuts which have won it the name of 
the American Punch. No pains or cost will be 
spared to maintain the high standard of the 
paper. 





PRESS NOTICES. 


Harper's Bazag is not only an authority in 
the world of fashion and on matters relating to 
the home, but it also contains in every number 
an abundance of useful and entertaining read- 
ing of general interest.—Observer, N. Y. 

To take it as a mattter of y. No lady 
can afford to be without it.—Chicago Evening 
Journal. 

Par excellence the ladies’ paper of the country, 
a mirror of fashion, a minister of comfort and 
ornament in the family.—The Watchman, Bos 
ton. 

It has become an established authority with the 
ladies of America.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

A welcome visitor in thousands of homes.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

The arbiter and instructor in taste, fashion 
and household economy.—Providence Journal. 

Ths very best family paper im the country.— 
New Orleans Times Democrat. 











BOUND VOLUMES. 


The last Three Annual Volumes of HARpER’s 
Razar, in cloth binding, sent by mail, postage 
paid, or by express, free of expense (provided 
the freight does not exceed one dollar per yol- 
ume), for $7,00 per volume. 








THE BEST PERIODICALS FOR FAMILY READING. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY "OR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Subscrirtion per Year, $2.00. 





The Sevents VoLume commenced with the Num- 
ber issued November 3d, 1885. 





The position of Harrrer’s Youna PEOPLE as 
the best juvenile weekly is firmly established. 

It is a miscellany of the choicest reading for 
boys and girls, and it contains the best literary 
and artistic work anywhere to be purchased. 

Every line is subjected to rigid editorial scru- 
tiny, in order that the paper shall contain noth- 
ing harmful, and that it shall be an effective 
agency for the mental, moral, and physical edu- 
cation of its readers. Its stories have all the 
dramatic interest that juvenile fiction can pos- 
sess, Without anything pernicious. Its articles 
on scientific subjects, travel, and the facts of 
life, are by writers whose names insure accu- 
racy and value, Its historical stories, biograph- 
ical tales, etc., present attractively the most in- 
spiring incidents in bistory, and in the early 
lives of notable men and women ; in every num- 
ber appear stirring poems, amusing rhymes, and 
ingenious puzzles, and occasionally articles on 
embroidery, and other forms of needlework. 
Papers on athletic sports, games, and pastimes 
have their place, while tine pictures, by the fore- 
most artists and engravers, lavishly illustrate its 
pages. There is nothing cheap about it but its 
price. 

That Hanrer’s YounG Pror.e fulfills the re- 
quirements of young readers is proved by its 
large circulation in this country and in Great 
Britain; and this circulation is a scarcely lexs 
emphatic testimonial to the fact that it has won 
the approval of parents also, Pastors, teachers, 
and the press are united on this point with 
parents and children, 





PRESS NOTICES. 


It deserves a place in every home blessed with 
children, whose lives it will make better and 
brighter with its weekly visits.—Zion’s Herald, 
Boston. 

This bold venture in the field of juvenile litera- 
ture has proved a victory. . . . It deserves 
a welcome at every fireside.—Rev. J. H. Vin- 
cent, D.D., in the Sunday-school Journal, W. Y. 

A model juvenile. A boy or girl can have no 
purer and brighter magazine as a weekly guest.— 
Independent, NW. Y. 

Its tone, variety, and general excellence of lit- 
erary workmanship are admirably sustained.— 
Christian Onion, N. Y. 

I! continues to lead the weekly publications for 
youth.—The living Church, Chicago. 

A sort of necessity in juvenile life. . . . So 
firmly has the little weekly magazine taken hold 
upon its readers that one can scarcely conceive 
of the time when it was not.—N. Y. Evening Pcst, 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume VL., with about 700 Iilustrations. pp. 
viii, 882. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.50. A 
few copies of Volumes II., III., IV., and V., still 
on hand. Price, $8.50 each. Volume L, for 
1880, out of print. 


POSTAGE FREE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with the 
current number. 


@ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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Entered at the Post-office at New York, as Second-class Mai] Matter 








’ ‘*EvEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHIOH PROVETH OUR Hearts.” 





VOLUME XXXVII. 
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‘NUMBER 1930. 








A mgRcHANT, who by generous pains 





Could boast, his wealth and fame to share, i \o--— FF 
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Ch 4 gn tp end ent Prospered in honourable gains, 
. 

Three manly Sons, three DavonteRs fair ; 

E as —— With these he felt supremely blest.— 
pre 

. This issue contains 44 pages. His latest born surpass’d the rest : 

She was so gentle, good and kind 
oad For Table of Contents, see Page 22. Go fair in fontuse, form and wind, 
_ ———— So constant too in filial duty, 

é The neighbours called her Litrue Beauty ! 
cru- THE CHARLES LAMB POEM. And when fair childhood’s days were 1un, 
oth- That title still she wore and won ; 

“a BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, Lovelier as older still she grew, 
_ oR Improv’d in grace and goodness too.— 
sda A Rovas Oursipe with a GENTLE Heart. Her elder Sisters, gay and vain, 
the A POEM, View'd ber with envy and disdain, 
pos- Ornamented with 8 Superior Engravings ; Toss’d up their heads with haughty sir ; 
icles AND Dress, Fashion, Pleasure, all their care. 
5 of BEAUTY’S SONG, "Twas thus, improving and imprvv'd ; 
sie Set to Music by Mr. Whitaker. Loving, and worthy to be lov'd, 
apb {From a unique volume recently discovered and Sprightly, yet-grave, each circling day 
ph- purchased by THE INDEPENDENT, and now for the Saw Beauty innocently gay. 
+ in- first time republished.) Tbus smooth the May-like moments past ; 
arly Blest timer! but soon by clouds o’ercast ! 
um 
and 
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ork, | 
imes 
fore- 
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- Say 
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Vin- 
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est.— 
f lit- Sudden as winds that mad I'ning sweep ; 
alias The foaming surface of the deep, The wholesome meal, the cheerful fire : 
Vast treasures, trusted to the wave, What cannot filial love inspire? 
8 for Were buried in the billowy grave! And when the task of day was done, 
Our Merchant, late of boundless store eRe Wh the siting oun,, . 
& Saw Famine hasting to his door. ’ Music and songs the hours employ’d, 
hold As more deserv’d, the more enjoy’d ; 
sass With willing band and ready grace, Till Industry, with Pastime join'd, 
ey Mild Bzaury takes the Servant’s place ; Refresh’d the body and the mind ; 


q Rose with the sun to househoid cares 
And morn’s repast with zeal prepares, 
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And when the group? retir’d to rest, 
Father and Brothers Beauty blest. 














this my song CONTENT 18 WEALTH™And duty evry toil shal} crown. 
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Day!The Smile, the Tear, the Not so the Sisters ; as before While both insulted gentle Beauty 
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‘Twas rich and idle, now. 'twas poor. 
In shabby finery array’d, 


They still affected : 
* Corraiaursp, 1885, by Tux INDEFENDENT. . 7 


Unwesried in the housewife’s duty ; 
They mocked her robe of modest brown, 
And view’d her with a taunting frown ; ; 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





[November 26, 1885. 
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Yet gearce could hold their rage to see 
The blithe effects of Industry. 


In this retreat a year had past, 

When bappier tidings came at last, 

And in the Merchant's smile appear'd 
Prospects that all the Cottere cheer’d : . 
A letter came ; its purport good ; 

Part of his ventures brav'd'the flood ; 

‘With speed,” said he, “ I must to town, 

** And what, my girls, must 1 bring down?” 
The envious Bisters, all confusion, 
Commissions gave in wild profusion : 

Caps, hata, and bonnets, bracelets, broaches. 
To cram the pockets of the coaches, 

With laces, linens, to complete 

The order, and to fill the seat. 


Such wanteand wishes now appear'd, 
To make them larger Beaury fear’d ; 
Yet lest her silence might produce 
From jealous Sisters more abuse, 
Considerately good, she chose, 

The emblem of herself,—a Roser. 


The good Man on his journey went, 

His thoughts on generous Bravury bent. 

* If Heav’o,” he said, and breath’d a prayer, 
‘If Heav'n that tender child should spare, 

‘* Whate’er my lot, banust be biess’d, 


“1 must ch ;”—hé wept the rest, 
Timely pgs !—PFortune still, 
Unkind and , crost his will, 


Of all his hopes, alas, the gains 
Were far o’erbalanc’d by the pains : 
For after a long tedious round, 
He bad to measure back his ground. 


A short day's travel from bis Cot, 

New misadventurer were bis lot ; 

Dark grew the air, the wind blew high, 

And spoke the gathering tempest nigh ; 

Hail, snow, and night-fog join’d their force, 
Bewildering rider and bis horse, 

Dismay’d, perplext, the road they crost, 

And in the dubious maze were lost. 

When, glimmering through the vapours drear, 


oT ee ae 
_uatty i Vile A tl eC Af. elastl 


A taper shew'd a dwelling near. 

And guess our Merchanv’s glad surprize, 
When a rich palace seemed to rise 

As on he mov’d! The knee he bent, 
Thankful to Heaven ; then nearer went. 
But, O! how much his wouder grew, 
When nothing living met his view !— 
Entering a splendid hall, he found, 
With every luxury around, 

A blazing fire, a plenteous board, 

A costly cellaret, well stor’d, 

All open’d wide, as if to say, 

* Stranger, refresh thee on thy way!” 


The Merchant to the fire drew near, 
Deeming the owner would appear, 
And pardon one who, drench’d in rain, 
Unask’d, had ventur’d to remain, 

The court-yard clock had number’d seven, 
When first he came ; but when eleven 
Struck on his ear as mute he gate, 

It sounded like the knoll of Fate. 

And jet sv hungry was he grown, 

He pick’d a capon to the bone ; 

And as choice wines before him stood, 
He needs must taste if they were good: 
So much he felt his spirits cheer’d— 
The more he drank, the less he fear'd. 


Now bolder grown, he pac’d along, 
(Still hoping he might do no wrong), 
When, entering at a gilded door, 
High-rais’d upon a sumptuons floor, 
A sofa shew’d all Persia's pride, 

And each magnificence beside : 


"So down at once the Merchant lay, 


Tir’d with the wonders of the day, 
But had it been a rushy bed, 

Tuck’d in the corner of a shed, 

With no less joy had it been prese’d: 
The good man pray’d, and sank to rest. 


Nor woke he till the noon of day ; 

And as he thus enchanted lay, 

** Now for my storm-sopp’d clothes,” he cries : 
When lo! a suit complete he spies ; 


























“ Yes ’tis all fairy-work, no doubt, 

“* By gentle Pity brought about!” 
Tentold, when risen, amazement grew ; 
For bursting on his gazing view, 
Instead of snow, he saw fair bowers 

In all the pride of summer flowers. 
Entering again the hall, behold, 
Serv’d up in silver, pearl, and gold, 

A breaktast, form’d of all things :are, 
As if Queen Mab herselt were there. 


As now he past, with spirits gay, 

A shower of Roses strew'd the way, 

E’en to his band the branches bent : 

** One of these boughs—I go content! 

“ Beauty, dear Beauty—thy request 

** It I may bear away, I'm bies .” e 
The Merchant pulled,—the branches broke !— 
A hideous growling while he spoke, 

Aseail’d his startied ears ; and then 

A frightful Beast, as from a den, 

Rashing to view, exclaimed, *‘ Ingrate ! 

** Phat stolen branch has seal’d thy fate. 

** All that. my castle own’d was thine, 

** My food, my fire, my bed, my wine: 

‘* Thou robb’st my Rose trees ip return, 

‘For this, base Piunderer, thou sbalt mourn !” 


** My Lord, I swear upon my knees, 

‘* I aid not mean to harm your trees ; 

** Buta lov’d Daughter, tair as spring, 

** Iutreated me a Rose to bring ; 

** O didet thou know, my Lord, the Maid !”— 


“1 am no Lord,” Beast angry said, 

* Aud so no flattery !—bus know, 

**]f, on your oath before you go, 

** Within three wasted Moons you here ) 
‘* Cause that lov’d Daughter to appear, .. 
* And visit Beast a voluoteer ) 
** To suffer for ihee, thou mayest live :— 
** Speak not !—do this!—and I forgive.” 
Mute and deprest the Merchant fled, 
Unhappy traveller, evil sped ! 


Beauty was first her sire to meet, 
Springing impatient from her seat ; 
Her Brothers next assembled round ; 
Her straying Sisters soon were found. 
While yet the Father fondty prese’d 


The Child of Duty to his Breast,— 
“* Accept these Roses, ill-starr’d Maid! 
‘* For thee thy Father's life is paid.” 


The Merchant told the tale of Beast ; . 
And loud lamentings when he ceas’d, ~*~ 
From both the jealous Sisters broke, 
As thus with taunting rage they spoke: 

* And so thou kill’st thy Father, Miss, 

“ Proud sinful creature, heardst thou this? 
‘© We only wish’da few new clothes ; 

** Beauty, forsooth, must have her Hosr ! 
* Yet, harden’d Wretcb, her eyes are dry, 

“‘ Tho’ for her Pride our sire must die!” 





** Die! Not for worlds!” exclaimed the Maid ; 
‘** Beast, kindly will take me instead : 
* and O, a thousand deaths I'd prove 
** To shew my Father how I love!” 
The Brothers cried, *‘ Let us away, 
* We'll perish, ‘a the Monster slay.” 
toy 


‘Vain hope, my gen’rous Sons, his power 
**Can troops of men and horse devour : 

* Your offer, Beauty, moves my soul ; 

** But no man ean his fate controul : 

** Mine was the fault; you, Love, are free ; 
** And mine the pusishment shall be.” 
BEavTY was firm! the Sire caress'd 

Again pis Darling to his breast ; 

With olended love and awe survey’d, 

And each good Brother blest the Maid! 


Three months elaps’d, her Father’s heart 
Heav'd high, as she prepar’d to part ; 
The Sisters try’d a tear to force, 

While Beauty smil’d as she took horse ; 
Yet smui’d thro’ many a generous tear, 
To find the parting moment near ! 

And just as evening’s shades came on, 
The splendid Palace court they won. 
Beaory, now lost in wonder all, 

Gain’d with her sire the spacious hall ; 
Where, of the costliest viands made, 
Behold, a sumptuous table laid! 

The Merchant, sickening at the sight, 
Sut down with looks of dire affright, 

But nothing touch’d; tho’ Beauty prest, 
And strove totu!l his fears to rest. 


















































Just as she apoke, a hideous noise 
Announc’d the growling monster's voice. 
And now Beast suddenly stalk’d for h, 
While Bzavry well nigh sank to earth: 
Scarce could she conquer her alarms, 
Tho’ folded in a father’s arms. 

Grim Beast first question’d fierce, if she 
Had hither journied witLrGiy? .°» * 
“Yes,” Beauty cried—in trembling'tone: 
‘“‘That’s kind,” said Beast, and this went én— 
** Good Merchant, at to-morrow’s dawa,~ 
“I charge and warn you to BE cong! 

“‘ And further on life’s penalty, 

* Dare not again to visit me, 

“*Brauty, farewell!” he now withdrew, 
As she return’d the dread adieu. 


Each then their separate pillow prest, 
And slumber clos’d their eyes in rest. 


As zephyr light, from magic sleep, 

Soon as the sun began to peep, 

Sprang Beauty; and now took her way | 

To where her anguish’d father lay.— 

But envious time stole swiftly on ; 

** Begone! lov’d Father! ah! begone! 

** The early dew now gems the thorn, 

“The sunbeams gain upon the morn, 

‘* Haste, Father, haste! Heaven guards the 
good !” 

In wonder rapt the Merchant stood ; 

And while dread fears his thoughts employ, 

A child so generous still was joy. 


. Cty ithe Erwchartte! PibaccL? 


‘* My father’s safe!” she cried,” blest heaven ! 
* The rest is light, this bounty given.” 


She now survey'd th’ enchanting scene, 
Sweet gardens of eterna! green ; 

Mirrors, and chandeliers of glass, 

And diamonds bright which those surpass ; 
All these her admiration gain’d ; 

But now was her attention chain’d, 

When she in GOLDEN LeTTeRs trac’d, 

High o’er an arch of emeralds plac’d, 

** Beauty's APARTMENT! Enter blest! 
**This, but an earnest of the rest!” 


The fair one was rejoic’d to find, 
Beast studied less her eye, than mind. 
But, wishing still a nearer view, 

Forth from the shelves a book she drew, 
In whose first page, in lines of gold, 
She might heart-ersing words behold : 
** Welcome Beauty, banish fear ! 

** You are Queen, and Mistress here : 
“Speak your wishes, speak your will, 
“Swift obedience meets them still.” 

* Alas!” said she with heartfelt: sighs, 
The daughter rushing to her eyes, 

“ There’s nothing I so much deaire, 

* As to behold my tender sire.” 


















Beauty had scarce her wish express’d. 
When it was granted by the Beast: 

A wond’rous mirror to her eyé, 
Brought all her cottage family. 
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4 
Here her good Brothers at their toil. 
For still they dress’d the grateful soil ; 
And then with pity she perceiv’d, 
How much for her the Merchant griev'd ; 
How much her Sisters felt delight 
To know her baniah’d from their sigh’, 
Altho’ with voice and looks of guile, 
Their bosoms full of joy the while, 
They labour’d hard to force a tear, ° 
Aud imitate a grief sincere. 


At noon’s repast she beard a sound 
Breathing unseen sweet music roun.' ; 


But when the evening board was spread, ) 

The voice of Beast recall’d her dread: 

“* May I observe you sup?” he said ; ) 

‘* Ah, tremble not; your will is law; 

‘* One question answer’d, I withdraw.— 
‘Am [ not hideous to your eyes?” 

** Your temper’s sweet,” she mild replies, 

** Yes, but I’m ugly, have no sense :” - 
‘**That’s better far, than vain pretence,” — 
“Try to be happy and at ease,” 

Sigh’d Beast, ** as I will try to please,” — 
** Your outward form is scarcely seen 

** Since I arriv’d, so kind you've been.” 
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One guarter of the rolling year, 

No other living creature near, 

Beauty with Beast had past serene, 

Save some sad hours that stole between, 
That she her Father's life had sav'd, 

Upon her heart of hearts was grav’d: 
While yet she view’d the Beast with dread, 
This was the balm that conscience shed. 
But now a second solace grew, 

Whose cause e’en conscience scarcely knew. 
Here on a Monster’s mercy cast, — 

Yet, when her first dire fears were past, 
She found that Monster, timid, mild, 

Led like the lion by the child. 

Custom and kindness banish'd fear : 
Beavry oft wish’d that Bzasr were near. 


Nine was the chosen hour that Beast 
Constant attended Beauty's frast, 

Yet ne’er presum’d to touch the food, 

Sat bumble, or submissive stood, 

Or, audience crav’d, respectful spoke, 

Nor aim’d at wit, or ribbald joke, 

But ofv’ner bent the raptur’d ear 

Or ravish’d eye, to see or hear. 

And if th’ appointed hour past by, 

‘Twas mark’d by Beauty with a sigh. 
‘Swear not to leave me,” sigh’d the Breast ; 
“I swear” —for now her fears were ceas’d, 
And willing swear,—so now and then 

“IT might my Father see again— 

One little wzzx—he’s now alone.” 
“Granted !” quoth Beast : “your will be done !”" 
‘Your Riye upon the table lay 

* At night,—you're there at peep of day: 
‘‘ But, oh,—remember, or I die!” 
He gaz’d, and went without reply. 
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At early morn she rang to rise ; 

The Maid beholds with glad surprise ; 
Summons her Father to her side, 

Who, kneeling and embracing, cried, 

With rapture and devotion wild, 

** O bless’d be Heaven, and blest my Child !”” 


Bgauty the Father now address’d, 

And straight to see her Sisters press’d. 
They both were married and both prov'd 
Neither was happy or belov’d, 

And when she told them she was blest 
With days of ease and nights of rest ; 

To hide the malice of the soul, 

Into the garden sly they stole, 

And then in floods of tears they vent 
Their hate, and feel its punishment. 

If,” said the eldest, *‘ you agree 

‘‘We’ll make that wench more curs’d than we ! 
“I havea plot, my sister dear ; 

“More than her weex let’s keep her here. 
**No more with Monster shall she sup, 
“Who, in his rage, shall eat her up.” 


And now sach art they both employ’d, 
While Beauty wept, yet was o’erjoy’d ; 
And when the stated hour was come, 

“ Ab! can you quit so soon your home?”’ 
Eager they question’d—tore their hair— 
And look’d the Pictures.of Despair. 
Beauty, tho’ blushing at delay, 
Promis’d another week to stay. 


Meantime, altho’ she err’d from love, 
Her conscious heart could ili approve— 
“Thy vow was giv’n, thy vow was broke !”’ 
Thus Conscience to her bosom spoke. 


Thoughts such as these aesail’d her breast, 
And a sad vision broke her rest! 

The palace garden was the piace, 

Which her imaginations trace ; 

There, on a lawn, as if to die, 

She saw poor Brast extended lie, _ 
Reproaching with his latest breath 
Beauty's ingratitude in death. 


Rous’d from her sleep the contrite Maid 
The Ria upon ber toilette laid, 

And Conscience gave a sound repose : 
Balmy her rest; and when she rose, 

The palace of poor Bgast she found, 
Groves, gardens, arboure, blooming round: 
The morning shone in summer's pride, 


Beauty for fairer-evening sigh’d— 
Sigh’d for the object once #0 fear’d, 

By worth, by kindness now endear’d. 
But when had past the wonted hour, 
And no wish’d footatep pase’d the door ; 
When yet another hour lagg’d on, — 

Then to the wide canal she ran : 

‘“‘ For thére in virion,” said the fair, 

** Was stretch'd the object of mv care !" 
And there alas! he now was found, 
Extended on the flowery ground. 

“Ab! fond and faithful Beast,” she cried, 
** Hast thou for me perfidious died? 

“O01! coulds’t thou hear my fervid prayer, 
**"Twould ease the anguish of despair.” 























Beast open’d now his long clos’d 8, eye 
And saw the fair with glad surprise, 

**In my last moments you are sent ; 
“Your pity, and I die content.” 

“Thon shalt not die,” rejoin'd the Maid; 
“O rather live to hate, upbraid— 

‘* But no! my grievous fault furgive ! 

**I feel I can't witnout thee live. 


Beavry had scarce pronounc’d the word, 
When magic sounds of sweet accord, 

The music of celestial spheres 

As if from seraph harps she bears ! 
Amaz'd she stood,—new wonders grew ; 
For Breast now vanish’d from her view ; 
And, lo! a Price, with every grace 

Of figure, fashion, feature, face, 

In whom ali charms of Nature meet, 

Was kneeling at fair Beauty's feet. 

“ But where is Beast?” still Beavry cried : 
«Behold him here !” the Prince replied. 

** Orasmyn, lady, is my name, 

“In Persia not unknown to fame ; 

** Till this re-humanizing hour, 

“ The victim of a Fairy’s pow’r ;-- 

** Till a deliverer could be found, 

‘Who, while the accursed spell still bound, 
* Could first endure, tho’ with alarm, 

“ And break at last by love the charm !” 


Aidineie of Lnuly Lasnaniil 


Beauty delighted gave her hand, 

And bade the Prinoz her fate command ; 
The Paince now led through rooms of state, 
Where Bravuty’s family await, ' 

In bridal vestments all array'd, 

By some superior power convey'd. 


‘* Beauty,” pronouud’d a heavenly voice, 

‘* Now take from me your princely choice, 

“ Virtus, to every good beside 

“* While wit and beauty were denied, 

‘* Fix’d your pare heart! for which, unseen, 
‘IT led your steps ; and now a Query, 

*‘ Seated on Persia's glittering throne, 

“* Tis mine and Virtue’s tesk to crown! 


* Bat as for you, ye Sisters vain, 

“ Still first and last in Envy’s train, 

** Before fair Beauty's Palace-gate, 

“Such Justice has decreed your fate, 
‘*Transform'dto statues you must dwell, 
‘* Cure’d with the single power, to feel— 

‘* Unless by penitence and prayer— _ 

‘* But this will ask long years of care, 

‘Of promise and performance too, 7 
**A change of mind from false to gor 28 


** A change I scarce can ho you.” 
Instant the Power stretch’ wand,. 


Her sceptre of supreme command, 
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And virgins danc’d, and minstrels sang s 


Gay crouds came thronging through the hall, It was the Josiiex or Yourn, 

The blissful hour to celebrate Led on by Virtue and by Truth ; 

When Persia’s Prince resum’d his state : The pride of Persia fill’d the scene, 

At once the dome with music rang, To hail Onasurn ond his Quexn ! 
THE END. 
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“BEAUTY AND THE BBAST.” 
BY OHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Ir is indeed a great piece of good fortune 
to recover a lost poem by Charles Lamb, 
and this one is a substantial addition to the 
Thanksgiving feast for children. There 
would seem to be ro doubt that this version 
of the old legend of Beauty and the Beast is 
by Lamb, for when he wrote for children 
he knew how to meet their serious minds. 
He may himself have seen something of 
humor in the ilastrations; but that is 
doubtful, for Lamb, no doubt, shared the 
seatiment of his time in regard to such, pic- 
tures. But I confess that what interests me 
most in the poem and the illustrations is the 
eighteenth century flavor (which was still 
percep'ible in the early part of the nine- 
teenth) they both have. The common popular 
versions of the story are very simple, giving 
the facts and letting the moral take care of 
itself. This version is full of nob!e senti_ 
ment, conscience is constantly appealed 
to, and virtue is most elegantly com- 
mended. itis all very English, all in keep- 
ing with the sentimentality of the eigh- 
teenth century, which, whateveri's practice, 
has never wanted for good phrases, snch 
as “coatent is wealth,” ‘‘duty every toil 
shall crown,” ‘‘contentment makes the 
cttage blest.” The story ts altogether 
adapted to Eogland, and possesses few 
marks of its Oriental origin. The finery 
that the wicked sisters desire is not Eastern, 
and we cannot imagioe the Zelinda of the 
Oriental tale entering a library and going 
into raptures over the books, as the go od, in- 
dustrious Beauty of this version does, But 
everybody knows that, in the Eogland of 
Goldsmith's time, if not of Lamb's. the pret- 
tiest girl in the family was u model of all the 
virtues, could only be dragged away from 
her harpsichord and embroidery when 
her services were demanded in the 
kitchen, was never idle, hungered after the 
poor, and, all sweetness and galety within, 
never indulged in Pastime till she had, by 
lodustry, earned the right to it. Why did 
she prepare the wholes»me meal, the 
cheerfui fire? Why, it was just filial love 
that made her do it. She never washed a 
dish nor scoured an iron pot without near- 
ly bursting with filiallove. This was what 
made her so attractive all through the lit- 
erature of the eighteenth century. For her 
father’s sake she was perfectly willing to 
stay with the Beast. And she always was 
rewarded, so that in time the Eaglish girl 
came to believe that, if she washed the 
dishes long enougl, out of filial love, ‘*Con- 
tentment wuld gild the scene.” 

All this sentiment is admirably reflected 
in the pictures, They may be humorous 
to us, they may even be lackadaisical, but 
they were not so to tue age in which they 
were made. There was no feeling of an- 
achronism 1 Euglisn landscape and the 
English dwellings, fora Persianstory. The 
artist made ali the concession necessary 
when he put a crescent and turban on the 
head ot the sire, und u feather in the hat of 
the re-humapized youth. Why should we 
laugh at the dress of the Beauty of the 
period, and at her languishing, sentimental 
air? In seventy years from now will not 
our lovely girls, in the dress of to-day, ap- 
pear as quaint and as simperingly virtuous 
to those who see their pictures? Let us 
learn to be charitable in our judgments of 
art. The artist had a chance to give 
rein to his imagination in the mattor 
of the Beast; and in giving us a 
boar with the claws of a bear, he 
has, by this miscegenation, heightened our 
repulsion fur him, and consequently, our 
admiration of the girl who could be kind 
to him. It was also in the manner of the 
eighteenth century to talk a great deal about 
** contentment in a cottage,” aud all that; 
but the artist knew how to interpret it ; for 
when he comes to represent ‘‘ adversity,” 
he brings forward the cOttage and the 
spinning-wheel, and a polka-hat; and when 
he shows “ prosperity,” it is.by seating the 
young woman (0n one of the atiff,old-fash- 
ioned chairs) by her harpsichord, with a 
book in her hand, looking so consciously 
virtuous, and piously enjoying the statue- 
fate of her wicked sisters. Thus is virtue 
ever triumphant. 

But I only intended a word of congratu- 
lation on the “‘ find,” and must not run 
into moralizing. 

Haxztrorp, Nov. 4th, 1966. 





BY FRANCIS A. MAROH, LL.D., 
PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND Com. 
PARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 





Tue readers of Taz INDEPENDENT wil not 
grudge the space it give to ‘* Beauty and 
the Beast.” They wil be glad to see it, pic- 
tures, music and all, as a literary curiosity, 
even tho they may not find it thrilling, or 
particularly characteristic of Charles Lamb. 

As a matter of fact, no stranger to Lamb 
wil get a glimpse in these verses of his 
quaiot and pathetic playfulness. An old 
acquaintance, if assured chat he wrote them, 
can hardly help feeling that he is playing 
parson. Imagin Limb stammering such 
verses as these by way of instruction for an 
ardent lover: 

He “sat humble, or sub nissive stood, 
Or, audience crav’d, respectful spoke ; 
Nor aim’d at wit, or ribbald joke.” 

But if there is no display of Lamb’s pecu- 
liar humor, perhaps there is of his insight, 
his supreme good taste. He saw, let us say, 
that the story is not one to be decorated 
with quips,and cranks. Virtue is best plain 
set; °*‘ Beauty and the Beast,” when uo- 
adurnd, is adornd the most, The tale 
had never before been told sosimply. Our 
story tellers, who mak? authorship a trade, 
work their stories up with beautiful de- 
scriptions and elaborate analysis. These 
do not make us like their heroes or heroines 
better, or enjoy their adventures more; 
they may make us admire the author and 
his art, as when we hear a speech and say, 
What a splendid orator! ‘A very excel- 
lent piece of work, madam lady, would 
*twere done.” That suits us old readers of a 
critical age, but each generation begins at 
the beginning, and imaginative youth of ten 
and upwards always beloag to the primie- 
val world and like their stories plain. 

**Beauty and the Beast” is made up of ad- 
ventures of several wel known types. There 
is the Cinderella, or Aschenputtel story, io 
which two bad sisters abuse a younger 
beauty, and suffer while she comes to hap- 
piness. Then there is the Alcestis or An- 
dromeda story, in which the heroin offers 
herself to a monster in bebalf of one she 
loves. Then the Prince Marcassin story— 
a prince transtormd to a beast who must 
win the love of a beauty to regain his prop- 
er shape. Then the Psyche‘ and Cupid 
story, in which the heroin lozes her lover 
by some wrong she does him, and wins 
him again by her pains and love. Stories 
of each of these types are numerous and 
wide spred. ‘‘Beauty and the Beast” is, per- 
haps, the happiest combination of them to 
be found in any fairy tale. It was first 
published under tie name of ‘‘ La Belle et 


La Bete,” by Madem Villeneuve, in 1740. It 


ought to be mentioned in the vocabulary of 
noted names of fiction in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, and in the index of Dunlop’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Fictioa.”’ But one can get upon the 
track of anything now by using Poole’s 
‘*Index of Periodicals.” Conway tells us in 
his ‘* Demonology " that Emerson finds in 
the. fondness of the English for this national 
legend a sign of the Englishman’s own 
nature. ‘“ He is a bear with a soft place in 
his heart.” It found a place, he adds, in 
the heart of Theodore Parker, also, wao 
loved to call his dearest friend ‘* Bear.” 
Everybody knows Miss Alcott’s Bear. 

In all these references, the Bear is taken 
as the central figure of the story, and the 
main adventure is bis wooing. It is a love 
story, and this is a natural interpretation of 
the common version. But in this rimed 
version, Beauty is brou; bt into greater 
prominence, and her filial affection and do- 
mestic virtues ar shown at greater length. 
The erry home narrativ has many details 
not in the version familiar to me, and 
Beauty’s Song. The dis:inct love-making 
of the common version, the daily ‘“* Wil yu 
marry me?” is entirely omitted. The wel- 
fare of the household fils the scene rather 
than a love affuir. The Prince, with his 
Persian name and magical surroundings, 
seems rather forein to the rest, as tho he 
wer brought in by Santa Clause, fresh 
caught in the relm of good Haroun Al- 
raschid. Tne good girl must, of course, 
be rewarded with a graud husband. 

In the real old folk tales there ‘is some- 
thing different from this deliberate be- 
stowal of rewards and punishments. Winds 
blow and waters roll blessedness for the 
beautiful and good. If virtue is feebl 
Heaven itself wil stoop to her. Anda 


divine instinct moves in the heart which 
draws it toward the true prince in whatever 
disguise. 

Shakespeare, young Shakespeare, ven- 
tured to play with, and parody the devout 
myth in the adventure of Titania and 
Nick Bottom. But it is a fairy and no 
woman whocan be thus enamored. The 
gentle Shakespeare coud not make Miranda 
subject to such charms, more than Milton 
the Lady in Comus. It was reserved for 
Pope to parody the myth im favor of Vice: 

“Vice is a monster of so frigvtful-mien, 

Ax to be hated, needs but to be seen : 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
And some realistic commentator has de- 
clared his belief that Miranda would hav 
fallen in love with Caliban if—, and if—. 
There our story tuuches the lowest ulti- 
mate. 


BY HENRY A. BEERS, 

PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN YALE 

COLLEGE. 

Tue poetry of Uharles Lamb is interest- 
ing, not so much a8 poetry, as because it 
was the occasional deviation into verse of a 
very bright and lovable man, whose natural 
form of expression was prose, and who was 
a master of prose. It has the same kind of 
modest attractiveness with Thackeray’s 
** White Squall,” and ‘Ballad of Bouille- 
baisse.” Neither Thackeray nor Lamb 
would héve claimed the name of poet. 
Their verse has little technical excellence, 
and scarcely attempts to sing. It is simple, 
familiar—homely, almost; but perhaps for 
that very reason it has a characteristic, 
and, as it were, personal charm, not found 
in the work of the professional poets—of 
poets who are such exclusively or prevail- 
ingly. ‘‘Hester,” ‘‘The Old Familiar 
Faces,” and “A Farewell to Tobacco,” 
make precisely this kind of appeal to the 
reader. Here is his old friend Elia mas- 
querading with the lyre and the *‘ Singing 
Robes,” and his old pathos and whimsey 
peeping out in the careless, colluquial lan- 
guage—‘‘my sprightly neighbor,” ‘‘ my 
bosom cronies,” ‘*the blest tobaceo boys.” 

Even in the humbler province of poetry 
for children, the work of Charles and Mary 
Lamb is worthy of much praise. Any one 
who thinks it easy to write down to the 
level of the childish mind, had better try 
his hand at retelling, say, the story of Cin- 
derella, in a form of verse which shall pre- 
serve a sort of literary cadence at the same 
time that it seizes and keeps the attention 
of the juvenile reader. Any one making 
this experiment will find that it needs a 
good deal of imagination to do the thing 
successfully. It needs a quick sympathy 
with a child’s way of looking at life, an 
ability to stick close to the contours of the 
story, and leave out superfluous descrip- 
tions, etc., while yet making the narrative 
spirited and lifelike. ‘* Cultivate simplic- 
ity, Coleridge,” was Lamb’s advice to his 
friend. In his own fancy there was a mix. 
ture of simplicity and oddity. ‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare” is one of the best pieces 
of good, sound, juvenile literature. 
** Poetry for Caildren,” though not nearly 
so good, is marked by similar qualities. 
Tais last publication, issued originally in 
1809, disappeared until 1877. In W. Carew 
Hazlitt’s ‘* Mary and Charl:s Lamb: Poems, 
Essays, aud Remains,” 1874, the editor says 
that these ‘‘ two little volumes have hither- 
to escaped the most diligent search.” A 
copy of them turned up only three years 
later; but, meanwhile, most of them had 
been rescued from temporary oblivion by 
being included in another collec:ion for 
juvenile readers. A number of them be- 
came favorites; and I remember some of 
Mary Lamb’s verses, particularly ‘‘ The 
Beggar Man,” and one beginning 

** Why, Henry, should a man of mind 
Grieve o’er his brittle crust?” 
as included in a volume of selected pieces 
that was given me wien | was a child. 

Mr. John Pearson, of Exmouth, Eng- 
land, has recently unearthed the metrical 
story of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,” which 
appears in this number of Tue InpEPEND- 
ENT. His account of his discovery is given 
in three letters published in the Athenaum 
during the last Summer and Autumn. It 
seems that no allusion to this volume, or to 
Charles Lamb’s authorship of it, has yet 
been found, either in his correspondence 
or in contemporary literature. A single 


mention of ‘‘Prince Dorus” in Henry 
Crabb Robinson’s diary, served to fix the 
authorship of that 1 st book upon Lamb, 
and to set the book-hunters searching for it 
till it was found. No such direct evidence 
supports Mr. Pearson’s claim in the present 
instance; but he gives abundant reasons for 
supposing thut the poem is by Charles 
Lamb or his sister, or both. It was pub- 
lished about the same time (1811) with their 
other children’s tales, and in the same 
series, ‘‘ Godwin’s Juvenile Library.” -This 
at least creates a presumption. In the a} 
sence of any external evidence, internal 
evidence is notoriously bazardous; but it 
jumps with Mr. Pearson’s conclusion that 
‘* Beauty and the Beast” is written in one 
of Charies and Mary Lamb’s habitual meters, 
the eight-syllabled iambic, and tbat it has 
considerable likeness in style to their ac- 
knowledged pieces. Mr. Pearson inclines.to 
the belief that it was a joint produ and 
that the weaker parts of it are by 

But perhaps this is going rather fa 

Of the literary, as distinguished from the 
bibliographical importance of thia find, I 
shall venture to say little. The text of the 
poem spedks for itself; and so do the illus- 
trations. If Beauty, as presented by the 
unknown artist, is not always beautiful, 
Beast is certainly beastly. There was a 
quaint primness in Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s poetry, proper to the old bachelor 
and old maid. Charies was an antiquarian, 
besides; and in 1811, the last century, with 
its poetic diction, was not very far away. 
The little song about Contentment (with a 
capita C), is delightfuily Goldsmithian— 
like ** Turn, gentle Hermit of the Dale’- 
¢.g., or, ‘*When lovely Woman stoops to 
Folly.” The accompanyiug plate, repre. 
senting Beauty in a state of most pictur- 
esque udversity, turnivg her spinning wheel 
in front of the latticed porch of her cottage, 
isin pleasant keeping with the words of 
the song. And if the reader will sit down 
to his piano—or get his wife to do it for 
Lim—and pick out the ‘‘ music composed 
by Mr. Whitaker,” he will fiod it to bea 
thin, quavering melody, reminding one of 
an old-fashioned hymn tune, or of some air 
which was sung to tbe little, high-backed 
instruments of some fifty years ago—*Mret 
me by moonlight, alone,” or, ** In my cot- 
tage near a wood,” or, ** Bounding billows, 
cease your motion.” 

It is of interest to note that Wordsworth 
was first asked by the publisher to turn 
‘*Beauty and the Beast” into verse, but 
declined, finding no inspiration in the 
theme. 


BY JOHN PEARSON, 
DIscoVERER OF THE Porm. 


Aw entry in the diary of Henry Crabb 
Robinson, under date of May 15:h, 1811, 
revealed, some years ago, the hitherto un- 
suspected existence of a forgotten tale in 
verse, writtea by Uharles Lamb, and quite 
distinct from the two tiny volumes of 
‘*Poetry for Children * written by him and 
his sister, Mary Lamb, and published in 
1809, The entrv runs as follows: 

“A very pleasant call on Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Read his version of ‘Prince Dorus,’ the 
jong-nosed king.” 

In a foot-note, Robinson adds: 

This is not in his collected ‘Works,’ and, 
as well as the two volumes of ‘Poems for Chil- 
dren,’ is likely to be lost.” 

The little books were lost sight of for 
more than half a century, but were recov- 
ered and reprinted in 1877. 

**Poetry for Cunildren” and ‘Prince 
Dorus,” like the other better known ** Tales 
from Shakespeare,” etc., from the same 
pens, were issued in his “Juvenile Li- 
brary” by Godwin, who found Charles 
Lamb very ready, for a consideration, to 
do the literary work for him, To the five 
volumes of this series hitherto known, | am 
glad to be able to add a sixth, ‘‘Beauty and 
the Beast.” 

The idea of versifying and illustrating 
this well-known fairy-tale seems to have 
occurred to Godwin at the time of the pub- 
lication of “Prince Dorus.” By Lamb’s 
own advice, probably (certainly witb 

b’s cognizance, as we gather from 
letter of Coleridge’s), Godwin desired 
Wordsworth to undertake the versifying 
part of the business. This Wordsworth, 
however, declined—as we learn from his 
letter to Godwin, March 9th, 1811—partly 
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as not being sufficiently struck with the 
subject, and partly from a rooted dislike to 
undertake task work. Wordsworth failing, 
Godwin appears to have at once fallen 
back on his old assistant, Charles Lamb, 
who, by his own confession, had ‘‘ almost 
worked himself out of child’s work,” 
though ‘‘anxious to do something for 
money.” In eventually undertaking the 
task which Wordsworth had summarily re- 
fused, Lamb simply carried out Godwin’s 
idea of a vifacémento of an old fairy-tale 
in verse suited for the capacity of “‘ youth 

doth sexes, from ten years of age and up- 
ward.” The illustrations are from the 
same hands that furnished the plates to 
‘‘Tales from Shakespeare,” and ‘ Prince 
‘Dorus.” * 

We know that Wordsworth, in declining 
the task to which he had been invited, re- 
ferred Godwin to William Taylor, of 
Norwich, who, he says,‘ took the trouble of 
versifying ‘Bluebeard’ some years ago.” 
But it is not at all likely that Godwin ap- 
plied to Taylor. Taylor had offended God- 
win; and for some years previously there 
had been little love lost between them; and 
Wordsworth need not have troubled Lim- 
self to recommend Taylor with the faint 
praise of being, ‘‘in his literary character, 
doubtless, an egregious coxcomb, but in- 
genious enough to do this, if he could be 
prevailed upon to undertake it.” At any 
event, Taylor’s ‘Sir Bluebeard” has not 
the faintest shadow of resemblance, in 
manner, style, treatment, or meter, to the 
versified story of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,” 
as published by Godwin. Godwin’s own 
“* Memoirs” make no mention of Taylor; 
and there was a mutual dislike and avoid- 
ance of many years’ standing between the 
two men. 

In the case of Charles Lamb, however, 
the whole weight of internal as well as ex- 
ternal evidence confirms the assumption 
that Godwin resorted to him again in his 
difficulty. The story does not call for the 
same almount of Lamb’s peculiar humor, 
which overbrims in ‘* Prince Dorus”; but 
there is the same quaintness and old-fash- 
ioned pomposity of diction in both. The 
meter is different, but the treatment is sim- 
ilar. In each case a confession puts an end 
to an enchantment under which a prince 
has suffered, and he weds his lady-love, 
and they live happily ever after. Indeed 
the ascription of the work to Charles Lamb 
admits of no real doubt, and, since the pub- 
lication of the facts and extracts in The 
Atheneum, has not been questioned. So 
well-known an expert as Mr. Richard Herne 
Shepherd, the editor of the new edition of 
‘Poetry for Children” and ‘* Prince 
Dorvs” and the Centenary Edition of 
Lamb’s Works, confirms my previously- 
formed opinion. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


A NEW poem by Charlies Lamb! The 
sound of a voice that has been still for 
three-quarters of a century comes floating 
down to us as if from the Elysian Fields! 
It will be welcomed by all English-speaking 
people. Everywhere the name of the genial 
poet and humorist is a household word. 
Charles Lamb the Only! 

The poem is a version of the old st ory of 
“Beauty and the Beast,” told in easy-flow- 
ing, octosyllabic verse. It was probably 
intended for juvenile readers; but it will 
prove a favorite with ‘children of a larger 
growth.” Tue InpEpenpenrt is to be con- 
gratulated on its discovery. 

DANVERS, Mase, 





CHARLES LAMB REDIVIVUS. 
BY RIOHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


No English writer of the present century 
is more loved by his readers for the exquis- 
ite quality uf his work than Charles Lamb, 
or more pitied by them for the melancholy 
and pathetic character of his life. What 
this life was, Talfourd and others have told 
us, as well as Lamb himself, in the letters 
which they collected and published after 
his death, and in which we trace his 
struggles and sorrows, the progress of his 
intellectual growth, and the love and ad- 
miration that he felt for his friend and 
school-fellow, Coleridge, who was three 
years his senior. It was the example of 
Coleridge which stimulated him in his 
first attempts to write verse, and it 


was in a volume of Coleridge’s that 
his earliest verse, as well as that of his 
friend, Charles Lloyd, was given to the 
world. His literary association with Cole- 
ridge and Southey was as unfavorable for 
political reasons, for his poetic reputation, 
as that of Keats with Hunt, some twenty 
years later; and he was satirized with 
them by Canning and his fellow scribes, 
in the first number of The Anti-Jacobin 
Magazine and Review, which was illus- 
trated with a caricature by Gilray, in 
which Coleridge and Southey were rep- 
resented with asses heads, and Lamb and 
Lloyd as toad and frog. The attack upon 
them,which was renewed in later numbers 
of this scurrilous periodical, gave Lamb 
an importance that was not justified by 
his writing, and was apparently the 
cause, or one of the causes, of his 
introduction to a famous writer of the 
day—a writer who is chiefly remembered 
now on account of his first wife, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and his son-in-law, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley—William Godwin. ‘If 
Lamb’s acquaintance with Coleridge and 
Southey,” says Talfourd, ‘‘ procured for 
him the scorn of the more virulent of the 
Anti-Jacobin party, he showed by his 
intimacy with another distinguished object 
of their animosity, that he was not solicit- 
ous to avert it. He was introduced by 
Mr. Coleridge to one of the most remark- 
able persons of that stirring time—the au- 
thor of ‘Caleb Williams,’ and of the ‘Polit- 
cal Justice.’ The first meeting between 
Lamb and Godwin did not wear a 
promising aspect. Lamb grew warm 
as the conviviality of the evening 
advenced, and indulged in some freaks 
of humor which had not been dreamed 
of in Godwin’s philosophy; and the pbilos- 
opher, forgetting the equanimity with 
which he usually looked upon the vicissi- 
tudes of the world or the whist-table, broke 
into an allusion to Gilray’s caricature, and 
asked: ‘Mr. Lamb, are you both toad and 
frog?’ Coleridge was apprehensive of a 
rupture; but, calling next morning on 
Lamb, he found Godwin seated at breakfast 
with him, and an interchange of civilities 
and card-parties was established, which 
lasted through the life of Lamb, whom God- 
win only survived a few months.” 


Precisely when the acquaintance between 
Lamb and Godwin began, Talfourd does 
not state; but as nearly as I can make out, 
it was in 1798, when Lamb was in his 
twenty-third, and Godwin in his forty-sec- 
ond, year. Godwin had already established 
areputation by his ‘‘ Eaquiry Concerning 
Political Justice,” (1798),**Caleb Williams,’ 
(1794), and The Hnquérer, -(1797), but 
Lamb, notwithstanding the onslaught 
upon him in the Anti-Jacobin was com- 
paratively unknown, for his verse, which 
had been published in conjunction with 
his friend Coleridge, and in the following 
year, with his friend Lloyd, had attracted 
no attention, while his first prose book, 
‘‘Rosamond Gray,” (1798),had not yet found 
either readers or reviewers. Entering the 
India House shortly after his seventeenth 
year, the tragedy of his life began in the 
Autumn of 1796, when his sister Mary, who 
was ten years his senior, killed her mother 
in a fit of insanity, to which she was sub- 
ject all herlife. She was confined for a 
time in a madhouse (in which, by the 
way, he had himself been placed a year 
before), and he had the whole weight 
of the family thrown upon him. ‘ Formy 
brother, little disposed (I speak not with- 
out tenderness for him) at any time to 
take care of old age and infirmities, had 
now, with his bad leg, an exemption from 
such duties, and I was now left alone.” 
The kindness of one of Lamb’s schoolfel- 
lows, at this time, and the condition of his 
father, whose mind was nearly gone, were 
thus described by Lamb in a letter to Col- 
ridge: ‘‘Sam Le Grice, who was then in 
town, was with me the three or four first 
days, and was a brother to me, gave up 
every hour of his time, to the very hurting 
of his health and spirits, in constant atten- 
dance and humoring my poor father; 
talked with him, read to him, played at 
cribbage with him (for so short 
is the old man’s recollection, that 
he was playing at cards, as though nothing 
had happened, while the coroner’s inquest 
was sitting over the way)! Samuel wept 
tenderly when he went away, for his moth- 


er wrote him a very severe letter on his 
loitering so long in town, and he was forced 
to go.” The friends of the Lambs were 
good to them in their calamity. A gentle- 
man, the brother of Charles’s godmother, 
from whom they had no right or reason to 
expect any such assistance, sent twenty 
pounds to old Lamb; an old lady, a gentle- 
woman of fortune, acousin of the father and 
the aunt, offered to take the aunt off their 
hands, and the aunt herself generously 
gave up the interest of her little money, 
(which was formerly paid to the father for 
her board), wholly and solely for the use of 
Mary Lamb. ‘ Reckoning this,” Lamb con- 
tinues to Coleridge, ‘* we have, Daddy and I, 
for our two selves and an old maid-servant 
to look after him, when I am out, which 
will be necessary, 170/., or rather 1804, a 
year, out of which we can spare 50/. or 60/. 
at least for Mary, while she stays at Isling- 
ton, where she must and shall stay during 
her father’s life, for his and her comfort. 
I know John will make speeches about it, 
but she shall not go into an hospital.” In 
a subsequent letter we have a further 
reference to Mary, who had been placed in 
an Asylum after the finding of the coroner's 
inquest: ‘‘Mary continues serene and 
cheerful. I have not by me a little letter 
she wrote to me, for, though I see her al- 
most every day, yet we delight to write to 
one another, for we can scarce see each other 
but in company with some of the people of 
the house, I have not the Jetter by me, but 
will quote from memory what she wrote in it: 
‘‘T have no bad, terrifying dreams. At 
midnight, when I happen to awake, the 
nurse sleeping by the side of me, with the 
noise of the poor mad people around me, 
I have no fear. The spirit of my poor 
mother seems to descend and smile upon 
me, and bid me live to enjoy the life and 
reason which the Almighty has given me. 
I shall see her again in heaven; she will 
then understand me better. My grand- 
mother, too, will understand me better, and 
she will then say no more, as she used to 
do: ‘Polly, what are those poor crazy, 
moythered brains of yours thinking of al- 
ways?’ Poor Mary! my mother indeed 
never understood her right. She loved her, 
as she loved us all, with a mother’s love; 
but in opinion, in feeling, and sentiment, 
and disp»sition, bore so distant a reaem- 
blance to her daughter, that she never un- 
derstood her right; never could believe 
how much she loved her; but met her car- 
resses, her protestations of filial affection, 
too frequently with coldness and repulse.” 
In another letter to Coleridge we have a 
glimpse of Lamb’s father: ‘‘I am got 
home at last, and after repeated games of 
cribbage, have got my Father's leave to 
write awhile; with difficulty got it, for. 
when I expostulated about playing any 
more, he aptly replied: ‘If you won't play 
with me, you might as well not come home 
at all.’ The argument was unanswerable, 
and I set to afresh.” 

The old lady who had agreed to make 
Lamb’s aunt comfortable for the short re- 
mainder of her days, soon tired of her, find- 
ing her (as she said) ‘‘indolent and mulish” ; 
and she was accordingly returned to Charles. 
He had by this time obtained the release of 
his sister, greatly to the chagrin of his 
brother John, who strenuously opposed her 
discharge, and who, though in the posses- 
sion of a fair income in the South Sea 
House, did absolutely nothing for his 
family. Precisely how Mary Lamb was 
set free, with the charge of murder hang- 
ing over her, we are not told; but set free 
she was, her devoted brother solemnly 
engaging to take her under his own care 
for life. ‘* For her sake,’ says Talfvurd, 
‘‘at the same time, he abandoned all 
thoughts of love and marriage; and with 
un income of scarcely more than £100 a 
year, derived from his clerkship, aided for 
alittle while by the old aunt’s small annuity, 
set out on the journey of life at twenty- 
two years of age, cheerfully, with his be- 
loved companion, endeared to him the 
more by her strange calamity and the con- 
stant apprehension of a recurrence of the 
malady which had caused it!” It was not 
long before the old aunt became ill; and, 
the fatigue and anxiety of taking care of 
her falling upon Mary, she became ill also, 
and Charles was obliged to remove her 
again. Under the pressure of this new mis- 
fortune, he wrote to Coleridge: ‘'I am left 
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alone in a house with nothing but Hetty’s 
dead body to keep me company. To-mor- 
row I bury her, and then I shall be quite 
alore, with nothing but acat toremind me 
that the house has been full of living beings 
like myself. My heart is quite sunk, and I 
don’t know where to look for relief. Mary 
will get better again; but her constantly 
being liable to such relapses is dreadful; 
nor is it the least of our evils that her case 
and all our story is so. well known around 
us. Weare in a manner marked.” 

If there be in the literature of British bi- 
ography a darker story than that of Charles 
Lamb, I have never read it. I have faintly 
shadowed forth what it was in the begin- 
ning, and what it continued to be until bis 
perturbed spirit found rest, thirty-seven 
years later. Is it any wonder that his writ- 
ing was desultory and fragmentary~broken, 
as one may say, like the life out of which it 
struggled? The wonder is not that he 
wrote as he did, but that he wrote at all. 
His strongest, if not his chief, incentive to 
literature was the necessity for earning 
money in order to maintain his poor, mad 
sister. For mad she continued at intervals 
all her life, and was conscious of the dread- 
ful fact; so conscious, indeed, that when 
she felt her reason giving way, she and 
Charles used to walk to the mad-house 
together, hand in hand, weeping as if their 
hearts would break. 


As nearly as Ican make out from his 
letters, all the early writing of Lamb was 
perfunctory, the only exception being his 
tragedy of John Woodvil, which was 
written when he was newly initiated in the 
works of the elder dramatists, and Beau- 
mont and Fletcher and Massinger were 
a first love with him, and possibly the farce 
of Mr. H—, which was damned on the first 
night. We have a glimpse of his sister, 
and a literary task which she had set her- 
self in 1806, in one of his letters to his 
friend Manning, who had started for China: 
**Mary (whom you seem to remember yet) 
is not quite easy that she had no formal 
parting from you. I wish it had so hap- 
pened. But you must bring her a token, 
a shawl or something, and remember a 
sprightly little mandarin for our mantle- 
piece, as a companion to the child I am 
going to purchase at the museum. She 
says you saw her writings about the 
other day, and she wishes you should 
know what they are. She is doing for 
Godwin’s bookseller twenty of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, to be made into children’s 
tales. Six are already done by her—to wit: 
‘The Tempest,’ ‘Winter's Tale,’ * Mid-sum- 
mer Night,’ ‘Much Ado,’ * Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ and ‘Cymbeline’; and ‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice’ is in forwardness. 1 have 
done ‘Othello’ and ‘ Macbeth,’ and mean 
to do all the tragedies. I think it will be 
popular among the little people, besides 
money. It’s to bring ‘in sixty guineas, 
Mary has done them capitally, I thiok 
you'd think.” “Tales from Shakespeare” 
was published in 1807, ostensibly by 
Thomas Hodgkins, ‘‘at the Juvenile Li- 
brary, Hanway Street, opposite Soho 
Square,” but really (as 1 gather from a 
later letter of Lamb's) by Godwin himself, 
who had now become a bookseller as well 
as bookmaker. Following the correspond- 
ence of Lamb we trace him at his 
desk. ‘‘I have done two books since the 
failure of my farce,” he wrote to Manning, 
in the Winter of 1808: ‘‘ They will both be 
out this Summer. The one is a juvenile 
book, ‘The Adventures. of Ulysses,’ in- 
tended to be an introduction to the reading of 
Telemachus! It is done out of the Odyssey, 
not from the Greek. I would not mislead 
you; nor yet from Pope’s Odyssey, but 
from an older translation from Chapman, 
The ‘Snakespeare Tales’ suggested the do- 
ing it. Godwin is, in both these cases, my 
bookseller. The other is done for Long- 
man, and is ‘Specimens vf English Dre- 
matic Poets contemporary with Shakes- 
peare.' Specimens are becoming fashion- 
able. We have.‘ Specimens of Ancient Eug- 
lish Poets,’ ‘Specimens of Modern English 
Poets,’ ‘Specimens of Ancient English 
Prose Writers,’ without end. They used to 
be called ‘ Beauties.’ You have seen ‘ Beau- 
ties of Shakespeare’? So have many people 
who never saw any beauties in Shakespeare, 
Longman is to print it, and be at all the 
expense and risk; and I am to share the 
profits after all deductions; 4¢., @ year or 
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two hence I must pocket what they please 
to tell me is due me. But the book is such 
as I am glad there should be.” The Ho- 
meric story was published at the Juvenile 
Library (which had removed to No. 41 
Skinner Street), and the ‘‘ Specimens,” by 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, and Orme, Pater- 
noster Row, both in 1808. By this time, 
Mary Lamb had written another book in 
conjunction with her brother, ‘‘ Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s School,” which was published by M. 
J. Godwin, at the Juvenile Library, No. 41 
Skinner Street. This person, who was the 
second wife of Godwin, was the mother of 
Jane Clairemont, who called herself Claire, 
and became the mother of Byron’s illegiti- 
mate daughter, Allegra. Inalater letter to 
Manning, written apparently in the Spring of 
1809, we have aglimpse of the whereabouts 
of the writer, who was living in chambers 
at No. 4 Inner Temple-jane, and a mention 
of another book which he and his sister had 
written together. ‘There comes with this 
two volumes, done up as letters, of minor 
poetry, a sequel to ‘Mrs. Leicester’; the best 
you may suppose mine; the next best are 
my coadjutor’s; you may amuse yourself in 
guessing them out; but I must tell you 
mine are but one-third in quantity of the 
whole.” This book, which was entitled 
‘Poetry for Children, Entirely Original,” 
and purported to be by the author of ‘‘Mrs, 
Leicester’e School,’ was published in the 
Summer of 1809 by M. J. Godwin, at No. 
41 Skinner Street. ‘‘We have almost 
worked ourselves out of child’s work,” 
Lamb wrote to Coleridge, ‘‘and don’t 
know what to do. I am quite aground for 
a plan, and must do something for 
money. Our little poems are but 
humble; but they have no name. 
You must read them, remembering 
they were task-work ; and perhaps you will 
admire the number of subjects, all of chil- 
dren, picked out by an old bachelor and an 
old maid. Many parents would not have 
found so many.” ‘* Poetry for Children” 
passed through one edition, and then 
passed away, asif it had never existed. Its 
title continued to appear, however, in the 
trade list of M. J. Godwin, with the an- 
nouncement that the book was out of 
print, but that its best pieces were in 
Mylius’s ‘‘ First Book of Poetry,” which, 
of course, was published by M. J. Godwin. 
It was a lost book untila copy turned up, 
eight years ago, in Adelaide, South Austra- 
lia, which was at once reprinted in Eng. 
land and this country. Another book of 
Lamb’s, which was published by M. J. 
Godwin, was remembered for years only 
through an entry in the diary of Henry 
Crabb Robinson, under the date of May 15th, 
1811: ‘‘A very pleasant call on Charles 
and Mary Lamb. Read his version of 
the story of ‘ Prince Dorus,’ the long-nosed 
King.’” ‘‘ This (adds Mr. Robinson ina 
Note] is not in his collected works, and, as 
well as two volumes of ‘ Poems for Cbil- 
dren,’ is likely to belost.” ‘‘Prince Dorus: 
or, Flattery Put out of Countenance,” was 
lost until avout the time of discovery of 
‘* Poetry for Children,” when a copy turned 
up in Argyleshire, Scotland, and was re- 
printed with the earlier collection. Pre- 
ceding ‘* Prince Dorus,” in the trade-list of 
M. J. Godwin, is ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast: 
or, A Rough Outside with a Gentle Heart,” 
the poem which is reprinted in the present 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT, and which is 
believed to be an unacknowledged produc- 
tion of Lamb’s. It was brought out in the 
same style as ‘‘ Prince Dorus,” with plain 
and colored engravings, and is bracketed 
with the latter in the following Note: 
** This Work, as well as the preceding, may 
be considered as a well-adapted introductory 
step to a higher range of poetry.” Godwin 
is known to have applied to Wordsworth, 
at the suggestion of Lamb, to write a poem 
on this subject, the engravings for which 
were probably made in advance, and 
Wordsworth is known to have declined the 
task, either because he was not struck 
with it, or doubted his ability to handle it 
successfully. Finding that one poet had 
failed him, it was natural thal. Godwin 
should seek the assistance of another, for 
whom he had lately published a similar 
poem, and who (in his own words) was 
quite agroud, and must do something for 
money. The circumstances under which 
Lamb wrote all his children’s books are 
strongly in favor of his having written 





‘‘Beauty and the Beast,” which is not so 
much in his own poetic manner, if he can 
be said to have had one, as in the light, 
narrative manner of Prior. 
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A PICTURE FOR MOTHER’S 
CLOSET. 


BY JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D. 





Henry V. Apstey was born into very 
hopeful surroundings, for his parents were 
nice, estimable people, fairly well-to-do, 
and with house, circle of friends, and pros- 
pects to which no reasonable baby could 
object. Mrs. Apsley had, moreover, a 
wealthy bachelor uncle, an old New 
Yorker of the New Amsterdam race. For 
family reasons, she would have liked to call 
her boy for him; but his name was Thad- 
deus, and she did not in her heart like it, 
nor did Mr. Apsley. She thought of giving 
him the Uncle’s surname, but it was heavy 
—he was a Van Vechter. She told her 
Uncle of her ambition. He was a direct 
and sensible man, and he said: ‘* Nonsense! 
my dear; Van Vechter Apsley! Why, my 
name is not portable. Get something light 
and airy.” So a compromise was made, and 
the boy was set out in life with the name 
Henry V., the parents having a secret and 
not unnatural hope that the ‘‘V” might 
stand for at least five thousand dollars some 
day from the kind old Uncle. In those 
days—it was before the War—five thousand 
dollars meant a good deal more than in 
nore recent times, 

‘“ When wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Apsley took the usual vows 
in the baptism of their baby, and remem- 
bered them every time that baby had the 
silver mug—Uncle’s gift—in use at table. 
At least they remembered the occasion, 
and the many compliments lavished on the 
buby. But Baby outgrew the ‘ mug,” 
came under the care of a nurse, lived in the 
nursery a good deal, and when brought to 
the table aspired to drink from Papa’s 
glass. 

Nurse was kind, capable, and pleasaut in 
her manners. She did, it is true, call at 
‘‘the Corner” sometimes, and at other 
places where Mrs. Apsley never meant her 
to go. She knew that well; and so she 
coached Harry to say nothing of these 
things to Mamma; and even if asked about 
such things, she had provided him with an- 
swers. Harry was too near to Nurse, and 
too,dependent on her, to displease her; and, 
besides, there were little pleasures which 
he enjoyed in these forbidden regions which 
he had nowhere else. One result was that 
before Harry was five years old, his fluent, 
chattering little tongue had learned to lie, 
and his life had been set out on the in- 
clined plane of babitual concealment, in- 
sincerity and double-dealing. 

It is true he was told better things by 
his mother; but she was much engaged 
with home cares, and still more with social 
occupations. He had been put into the 
infant class inSunday-school, and was de- 
lighted with the pictures and the hymns; 
but somehow he never thought that the pic- 
tures seen, and the singing done there 
had anything to do with Nurse and the 
‘*sweeties” he used to get when she 
called at the house of which he was never 
to speak to Mamma. O parents! you 
little know how much danger there is 
that the clear little beautiful rivulet, of 
which you think as a growing river may 
be turned into muddy filth near its foun- 
tain-head, or directed over dreadful preci- 
pices, by the careless or corrupt ones whom 
you, unthinking, make its custodians. 

The Apsleys had a good and faithful 
clergyman, who looked after the children 
of his church and did his best for them. 
He knew Harry in the infant class, shouk 
hands with him when he was promoted 
into a “ boys’ class,” gave him some kindly 
advice, and induced the parents to accus- 
tom him to be with them in church. It 
really looked as if Harry was about to 
leave behind the mud, and to go on his 
way as a clean, graceful stream, giving out 
beauty and fruitfulness too; and parents 
and pastor were full of hope over him. 
Now the question was about his going to 
an advanced schvo). 

Inquiries were made. We are bound to 
say that social respectability was the first 
point in Mrs. Apsley’s mind, and her hus- 
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band left a good deal to her. Good teach- 
ing, of course, was important; and a school 
was selected as on the whole the best—not 
all that could be wished, to be sure; in 
fact, there were some things she was sorry 
for—but ‘‘ you can’t get everything in this 
world.” 

Such was the original and philosophico- 
pious comment with which she informed 
the pastor about the boarding-school to 
which Harry had been sent. He was now 
thirteen, and the little drawback which 
Mrs. Apsley deplored in words, and which 
the pastor deplored in fact, was that, in the 
chosen school, where the formative part of 
the boy’s life was to be passed, the pastor 
and his teaching, his church and his 
ways, were tacitly put in the category of 
things second-rate, ‘‘in bad form”; not to 
be spoken against, you know, for good rea- 
sons, but to which a man with some spirit 
and ambition to stand at the top would not 
commit himself. Harry was home at Christ- 
mas and Easter, and the pastor saw him; 
but there was little satisfaction in the inter- 
views. Harry was growing away fromhim, 
aud from all that he represented. He did 
not, in the later years, come to church, 
except when it could not well be avoided. 
Uncle Van Vechter thought a great deal of 
going to church. 

So, when Harry came back from school, 
and went into an office, his pastor saw him 
and represented, as well as he could, the 
need of his setting out as a manly, upright 
Christian young man; felt his way toward 
the point of a profession of faith—for Harry 
was now eighteen; and indicated some 
place in which Harry could both do good 
and get good among the young people. 
But nothing came of it. Harry was very 
busy. Several of his schoolmates lived in 
the city. They had a society. The 
‘“club” took a good deal of his time, for 
Harry was something of an athlete. He 
did not often “sit” with his parents, who 
had two other children growing up. He 
did not feel much at home in the church. 
Very few whom he knew were there. His 
friends, he said, mostly went to another 
church. He sometimes went with them. 
He had some visiting to do, and was much 
out in the evenings. His father became 
anxious; noticed the strong tobacco flavor 
that he brought in with him; then another 
and more ominous flavor. There were 
consultations and efforts to get Harry to 
go to church; his motherevev wanted him 
to “join the church.” She thought he 
would feel the responsibility, and break 
with what she saw to be dangerous. But 
it was in vain. Harry fell out of it alto- 
gether. He had numerous reasons, social, 
esthetic, and religious; the last being ab- 
solutely true—namely, that Mr. Harvey 
did not interest him at all. Harry’s mind 
was running on things altogether remote 
from the evangelical doctrines which Mr. 
Harvey thought himself bound, by his God, 
his Bible, his vows, and his conscience, to 
preach, and the high ethical ideal which 
he deduced from these doctrines. 


Mr. and Mrs. Apsley had been prominent 
in the church, partly from their relation to 
Uncle Van Vechter, who was one of its solid 
men. They could not quite ignore Harry’s 
course, and the way they dealt with it was 
to lament that, somehow—they were sure 
they did not know how—but their church 
didn’t appear to get a hold on the young 
people as they would like. Nobody had 
the candor to tell them—society is ex- 
tremely polished in this nineteenth century 
—that they had themselves put their boy, for 
the five critical and impressible years of bis 
life, where he was quietly inoculated with the 
belief that they, their pastor, church, and 
set generally, were second-rate, so that 
they themselves were to be blamed. In fact, 
now that Harry was a man, and free to 
speak for himself, he did not hesitate to give 
his opinion of her church to his mother. It 
was on aSunday morning. He had been 
out very late the night before, and so was 
not down for breakfast. She stayed away 
from church to look after him, and while 
giving him the meal, about noon, ventured 
to remonstrate with him on his ways. He 
gave her his mind freely; in fact more 
freely than he would have done but for the 
last night’s drinking, of which he had not 
thrown off the effects. She said little; she 
cried a good deal. She kept it concealed 
from her husband, tried to hope he might 





get into some other congregation ; and—of 
course,better be in any than in none—won. 
dered if the influence of Miss Aylight had 
anything to do with his views, and, moth- 
er-like, hoped for better things. 

Miss Aylight was pretty, fashionable, 
and ambitious, and her parents did not 
discourage Harry’s visits. He had not 
much means, it is true; but Mr. Van 
Vechter was well off, and—and— his 
mother hoped his marriage might take 
him out of the set he had gone in with, and 
settlehim. He was now only ina slight 
degree influenced by anything at home. 
He had outgrown father and mother. The 
one kept at a distance from him ; the other 
rather feared him. He was so abrupt, and 
often spoke so sharply to his mother—es-. 
pecially after a night out—that she had no 
light task in trying to keep things smooth 
ou the surface; and often she wished in her 
secret heart that Harry. was married, if it 
was to be. His ways and prospects were no 
longer spoken of by her pastor and herself. 
There was an understanding that the topic 
would be painful, and talk upon it useless.. 
O parents! you take vows to God, and 
in some sénse, too, to his Church, to bring 
up the children in loyalty to God and in 
sympathy with his people. Think not that, 
prompted by social ambition, vanity, or 
folly, you can forget these vows and go un- 
punished. It cannot be. If you do not 
believe it on the authority of your Bible, 
you will see it in the uniformity of law in 
the world about you. Be not deceived. 
God is not mocked. Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap. He that 
soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption. 

The marriage took place. Mr. Van 
Vechter was there, but in low spirits, and 
he even expressed some disgust with the 
newspaper account of the wedding dress, 
and some other items, which the reporters 
and Mrs. Apsley thought had been arranged 
to perfection. Bachelor uncles are hard to 
please. 

For a time things went smoothly. The 
young couple went into society a good deal, 
attended the lady’s church once on Sunday, 
and had troops of friends. Still there was 
a reserve in talk about some matters, such 
as Harry’s quitting the office in which he 
had been for years, his going into business 
with his tather—a new line for him, and an 
occasional] time of seclusion, during which 
he was, his mother said, ‘* far from well.” 
The Aylights left the young couple a good 
deal to themselves—there were other girls 
to be married—and even in the club, for 
some reason, Harry’s appearances were 
only occasional. 


We pass over years of care to Mrs. Aps- 
ley, of mortification to the Aylights, who 
had Mrs. Henry Apsley living at home with 
them for some time—years too, when many 
a consultation was had with Uncle Thad- 
deus. There is unusual brightness at Mr. 
Apsley’s. Thanksgiving is to be marked 
by a family reunion of more than common 
significance. Harry is to be home, it is 
hoped perfectly restored in health, and it 
is known that he is about to resume house- 
keeping. Just how sick he was, or the ex- 
act nature of the malady, no one of the 
family knows, apparently; and the outside 
gossip about his being in an inebriate 
asylum, of course, no one mentions to the 
connection. Uncle Van Vechter, however, 
went for him, brought back with him 4 
solemn written pledge never to drink 
stimulants unless by a doctor’s order; and, 
to Mr. Harvey, whom he consulted about 
all matters of this kind, said: ‘‘ lam going 
to give him a chance; he has made the 
fullest promises to me; but the trouble is, 
he can hardly be depended on. Still, I'll 
try for his mother’s sake.” 

Now you can see why Mrs. Apsley is in 
such spirits about Thanksgiving. Her hair 
is more mingled with gray than one would 
expect. She has had—poor thing !—to man- 
age about Harry, to keep the best side of 
things before her husband, to parry all sorts of 
inquiries from “‘ society,” and to keep hold 
of Uncle Thaddeus. True the five thous. 
and that the V was supposed to repre- 
sent and a good many thousands beside 
have disappeared. ‘ Well,” as Uacle 
Van Vechter says —he is a reasonable 
and a generous man: ‘‘There is 20 
use in going back on the past; sad mis 
takes have been made. Let us hope things 
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will be betternow!” And he kisses his niece, 
hopes she will have a good time, and ex- 
plains that he will not be with them; busi- 
ness requires him in Binghampton. 

FiyTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, N. Y. 





LOCAL OPTION—WHAT IT IS AND 
HOW IT WORKS. 


TESTIMONIES FROM COMPETENT OBSERY- 
ERS. 


LOCAL OPTION IN GEORGIA. 


BY THE HON, A. H. COLQUITT, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FOR GEORGIA. . 
To THe Epitor o¥ Tak INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir.—Y ou ask my views of the law; 
and if I could propose any amendments; 
what difficulties we encountered in secur- 
ing the enactment ; how the agitation for 
it began, and if the subject of Prohibition 
evuld or shou'd be kept out of politics. 

I make no point of objection to a law 
that has produced such results as Local 
Option has effected in Georgia, and with 
such a minimum of strife or exasperation 
when we might so reasonably have ex- 
pected to encounter these evils. Steadily, 
and with the silent and inevitable working 
of a screw, this movement has progressed, 
and without the slightest retroaction, or the 
least symptom of it. 

We began the movement in our temper- 
ance societies, conventions, lectures, de- 
bates. At first isolated, sporadic action 
was had, as in Militia Districts, then in 
acounty or two; and thus, by accumu- 
lated momentum, districts and counties 
vying in noble ambition with each other, 
the reform has embraced in its powerful 
advance more than one hundred counties 
out of one hundred and thirty-seven. 

The first test of our strength, not yet 
made in any one of our cities of consid- 
erable population, will, in a few days, be 
made in Atlanta. We had ademonstration 
last Monday night, that, for numbers, re- 
spectability and enthusiasm, has been 
rarely seen here. Our friends are sanguine 
that the local option of Atlanta will be pro- 
nounced against the dram traffic, now and 
forever. 

Ooly one of your interrogatories remains 
to be answered: ‘‘Is there not a great ad- 
vantage in keeping this movement ow/ of 
politics?” We have kept it out; and could 
the wit of man have devised a more effec- 
tual method of carrying on this reform 
without the admixture of politics than the 
one we adopted? That is, by an appeal to 
individuals, communities, and not sets of 
men. 

We say, after exhausting the argument: 
Now, choose ye. Will you let the drunk- 
ard and the manufacturer of drunkards, 
hold sway in your district—your county? 
If yea, who shall hinder? If nay, who 
durst thwart your righteous purpose? And 
so we have gone on from one triumph to 
another till all Georgia is nearly emanci- 
pated. The freedom of discussion has 
always been tolerated, greatas the moneyed 
interests in certain instances and localities 
have been. In fact, when these have been 
considered, and with the ad captandum 
plea of personal liberty to supplement 
them, it is wonderful with how little fric- 
tion and grinding the car has moved 
onward. 

ATLANTA, Ga., Nov. 4th 1885, 
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MISSIONS AS CONDUCTED IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. J. W. BONHAM, 
CHURCH MIssIonER. 








In view of the increasing interest respect- 
ing “the Advent Mission” to be com- 
menced Nov. 29th in the Episcoral 
churches in New York City, many desire 
information concerning the adoption and 
progress of the Parochial Mission in the 
Church of England. As the writer crossed 
the ocean twice, and went from church to 
church by day and by night, to study its 
various phages, he will give a sketch of its 
usefulness and wondrous progress. 

Not many years since, the Church of 
England resembled a richly ornamented 
locomotive, destitute of propelling power. 
Liturgical services failed to inspire devo- 
tion, choristers were irreverent, and ser- 
mons produced slumber, Some churches, 





abbeys, and cathedrals were almost de- 
serted; and in their vicinity iniquity 
abounded. At length the cry was heard: 
“Awake! Awake! Ye watchmen of Zion!” 
One aroused clergyman aroused another; 
and the inspired prayer ascended: ‘‘O Lord, 
revive thy work, and send a gracious rain 
to refresh thine inheritance, now so weary.” 
To enkindle a spark of parochial life, one 
aroused clergyman visited church after 
church, and preached an awakening ser- 
mon in each. One zealous clergyman in- 
cited fervor in another; and, that empty 
pews be occupied, a special week evening 
service was announced, that there would 
be ‘‘ no collection,” and people were invited 
to ‘‘come in working clothes.” The Holy 
Spirit moved a few awakened clergymen 
to itinerate, and hold in different churches 
a series of evangelistic services, which were 
named ‘ missions,” and those who con- 
ducted them ‘ missioners.” 

The first ‘ mission” that incited public 
interest, was held in Bedminster, a suburb 
of the ancient city once called Bristow, but 
now Bristol. The opening sermon was 
preached by the Bishop of Gloucester, who 
is now the evangelist Archbishop of York. 
In connection with the mission services in 
the parish church, some missioners de- 
scended an adjacent coal mine, and 
preached glad tidings to the coal-blacked 
miners who seldom saw the sunlight. This 
was soon noised abroad, and removed the 
impression that Church clergymen cared to 
minister only tothe wealthy and respecta- 
ble. Many who were poor were encour- 
aged to attend the mission services, the 
church was crowded, and some ventured 
therein who were destitute of both stock- 
ings and shoes, and had not before been 1n- 
side of achurch for many years. 

At this period only seven of the more 
than twenty-two thousand clergymen of the 
Church of England left their comfortable 
parsonages or recturies to travel as evangel- 
ists. But yearly their number increased, 
and eminent and successful missioners in- 
cluded the Rev. Robert Aitken, of Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, who preached like a sec- 
ond Whitefield, whose eloquent son, the 
Rev. W. Hay Aitken, is one of the missi»n- 
ers of the New York ‘* Advent Mission”; 
the Rev. F. Benson, of Cowley, Oxford, the 
Rev. Geo. Body, Canon Knox Little, and 
others, whose names and success as mis- 
sioners my limits exclude. 

The numerous missions held in isolated 
churches in different parts of England ex- 
cited only locul interest; but the simul- 
taneous mission held for twelve days in sixty 
of the largest London churches in the year 
1869, awakened general interest; for pews 
were filled, aisles and naves and entrances 
were crowded, thousands who were anxious 
to hear the mission sermons could not gain 
an entrance inside the doors; and the 
public were amazed by the descriptions in 
the newspapers of the interesting services, 
and that the Gospel was so faitbfully, affec- 
tionately, and earnestly preached by clergy- 
men of the Established Church. 

Year after year other missions were held 
in different parts of England by mere 
Episcopal sufferance; but at length mis- 
sioners concluded that their bishops should 
not only be overseers, but leaders, and re- 
solved that they would implore no more 
permits, nor hold any more missions until 
bishops personally co-operated, and shared 
the responsibility of their failure or success. 
And as multitudes were pcrishing within 
diocesan boundaries, and were sunk in vice 
and ignorance, or benumbed by iadiffer- 
ence, and never entered any place set apart 
for worship, the bishops of the three con- 
nected dioceses of London, Winchester, and 
Rochester, heartily recommended that a 
simultaneous mission be held in all their 
parish churches, commencing Feb. 8th, 
1878, and closing on the eve of Ash Wednes- 
day, that it might be followed by:the regular 
Lenten services. 

As the mission could not be successful 
without due preparation, three months be- 
fore it commenced the Bishops convened 
their clergy in St. Paul’s Cathedral, urged 
them to implore a personal baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, and prepare for services de- 
signed to benefit ‘all sorts and conditions 
of men”; remembering that even criminal 
men and fallen women should no longer 
be left to the tender mercies of policemen 
and prison chaplains, but, as far as practi- 





cable, should be warned of their danger 
and urged to repent and believe the Gospel 
by clergy of the Church of England. 

In different parts of Londgn other pre- 
paratory services were held,and committees 
appointed to co-operate with the committee 
of general arrangements, whose efficient 
secretary was the Rev. Canon Thorold, now 
Bishop of Rochester, whose valuable work 
on Missions suggested how the services 
should be conducted to insure the Divine 
blessing and permanent good results. And 
as the mission was designed not only to 
promote growth ip grace in Christians, but 
also to reach the Christless masses, pa- 
rochial committees were formed to visit 
from house to house, and urge every in- 
mate to ‘‘come to the mission.” And, 
through personal invitations, the pastorals 
sent abroad by bishops and rectors, pla- 
cards on walls in every part of London, 
notices ia newspapers, and the liberal cir- 
culation of circulars and mission literature, 
general expectation was awakened in every 
part of London. 

At the appointed time the great mission 
of the age was commenced, and Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, learned doctors 
and eloquent preachers, took active 
part therein. For ten successive 
days various services were held in 
two hundred and forty-eight of Lon- 
don’s largest churches, and also in West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
two of the mission’s great centers. Through- 
out London special services were held, 
adapted to various classes, For the con- 
vevience of mechanics and laborers, and 
men-servants of the rich, services were held 
early in the morning, before they began 
their daily labors; and for the convenience 
of the domestic servants of wealthy fami- 
lies, special services, for them only, were 
held in the afternoon. At one service in 
St. Peter's, Eaton Square, the writer saw 
as many as five hundred who were atten- 
tively listening to the mission preacher. 
For the convenience of cabmen, coachmen, 
and persons engaged in work in the streets, 
services were held at an hour when they 
would be able toattend them. Suitable ser- 
vices for children were held before dark in 
school-rooms and in hired halls. That 
mothers who were poor,and those who kept 
no servants, might attend some of the mis- 
sion services, committees of Christian 
ladies took charge of their infants and 
young children, during their temporary 
absence. And thus all sorts of church 
efforts were made to save *‘all sorts awd 
conditions of men” for whom the Church 
prays. 

To rescue fallen women and profligate 
men, midnight services were held in 
churches near where they congregate to 
drink, dance and revel. The writer was 
present at services in St. Peter’s Church, 
adjacent to the Argyle Rooms, where 
fallen ones meet, who keep their carriages 
and dress luxuriously; also at a service at 
a distant center for those whom rich 
betrayers have spurned and forsaken; 
and also at one near a center where 
those who have fallen to the lowest 
degree congregate, and whose faces and 
attire are both repelling. With the 
exception of the first place named, the 
streets adjacent to wher midnight services 
were appointed were visited by experienced 
workers of the ‘‘London Midnight Mission,” 
who gave cards of invitation to women 
who were willing to accept them, to attend 
a service for their welfare. Before its com- 
mencement, they partook of refreshments 
provided by Christian ladies, who served 
them in the school-room; and eminent 
clergymen and titled lords and ladies 
actually ate with notoriou; sinners! After 
stirring Gospel addresses and moving ap- 
peals, those who were desirous to reform 
were invited to go to homes freely pro- 
vided; those who accepted were taken to 
them in covered carriages; and some said 
aloud: ‘‘ Thank; God that some of his ser- 
vants are not afraid to use means to save 
us!” Some of the rich class referred to 
were persuaded to go to a mansion in the 
country, which a wealthy Christian lady 
bad given to be used by them #s a tempo- 
rary home. Through persuasion of the 


missioners, some of those who had been be- 
trayed were married to their rich betrayers, 
who were not willing to lose them; and 


others, truly penitent, gladly returned tq 





their broken-hearted parents, who had 
long sought them, but in vain. 

Never before had the Gospel trumpet 
been 80 continuously and successfully 
sounded in London, nor such a mighty 
volume of prayer and praise been raised to 
God as during the London Mission. Kich 
and poor, the educated and the ignorant, 
heard the voices of warning and of mercy; 
and through this concentration of the ap- 
pointed means of grace, Christians were 
revived, wanderers reclaimed, and many 
lost souls saved. A thanksgiving service 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral closed the mission; 
and after the sermon, and a season of 
silence for individual thanksgiving, the 
thousand present heartily and harmonious- 
ly sang the grand Z'e Deum. 

Since the London Mission other general 
missions have been held in the principal. 
towns and cities of England. In addition 
to those conducted by the missioners who 
constitute the Brothers of the Mission 
House of St. John the Evangelist, at Cow- 
ley, Oxford, of whom the Rev. F. Benson 
is the zealous head, the mission clergy, 
supported by the ‘‘Church of England 
Parochial Mission Society,” whose, efficient 
superintendent is the Rev. W. Hay Aitken, 
M.A., during ten years conducted twelve 
hundred missions. In the Spring of 1884, 
another general mission was held in the 
churches of the ‘‘ West End” of London, 
and an ‘‘ Advent Mission” in those of the 
‘*East End”; and through this parochial 
auxiliary many thousands have been con- 
verted and confirmed, and continue stead- 
fast. 

And according to the candid testi- 
mony of the President of the Methodist 
Conference held in Hull, ‘‘ the Established 
Church is now the most influential of all 
the Churches.” Dr. Dixon said: ‘ There 
is more true life in the Church of England 
than anywhere else in the country.’”’ Dr. 
Osborn, at the Methodist Conference held 
in London, said: ‘‘I do not believe there 
ever was such a revival of religion as that 
of which the Established Church of this 
country has been the subject during the 
last half-century. Looked at in its origin, 
effects, tendencies and results, there is. 
nothing in ecclesiastical history that can 
be put side by side with it. The clergy 
are patterns to all Christian ministers of 
every name and denomination in zeal and 
untiring labor.” 

The Parochial Mission, as a successful 
supplementary agency, having been so 
thoroughly tested in England, the Episco- 
pal Church in America will doubtless use 
it on a larger scale than heretofore. And 
as the great Prelent Mission in London 
proved to be the greatest movement for 
saving men, since the time of her reforma- 
tion, the ‘‘ Advent Mission,” to be held in 
New York, bas been viewed as an event 
unequaled in importance by any action of 
the American branch of the Church of 
England, since its organization a century 
ago. The Rev. W. Hay Aitken, M. A., 
President of the Church of England Par». 
chial Mission Society, and his assistant, 
the Rev. Mr. Stephens, have already con- 
ducted missions in Newburgh and in 
Brooklyn, and after the mission to be held 
in Trinity Church, Newark, N. J., he will 
be the chief missioner at St. George’s 
Church, N. Y. Other eminent evan- 
gelists will soon arrive, who will take 
charge of missions to be held in other Epis- 
copal churches in this city. 

New York City 
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THE EDITOR CONVICT. 


BY J. 





MONROE ROYCE. 


Tue editor of the Pall Mull Gazette is a 
North-Countryman, which, to the Cockney 
mind, accounts for many things in his re- 
cent journalistic exploits. North country- 
men have a traditional dislike for Londoa, 
and a general suspicion of Londoners. 
When Mr. Stead came to London, four 
years ago, he avowed his determination of 
making the vast, inarticulate life of the 
metropolis speak out and tell to all nations 
its tale of woe. He has kept his vow, and 
London has spoken out in a voice “‘ heard 
round the world.” That the Pall Mali 
revelations were in part a newspaper enter- 
prise there can be no doubt; but that they 
were made solely or mainly in the interest 
of sensational journalism js nut believed 
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by a large numberof the best people in 
England. In support of their faith in the 
sincerity of Mr. Stead, and their confidence 
in the secret commission of which he was 
chief, these good people refer with some 
point to a correspondence which took place, 
some nine yearsago, between Mr. Stead and 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, wife of Canon But- 
ler, of Winchester. This correspondence 
shows, at least, that the secret commission 
was not altogether an impromptu affair, 
gotten up for sensational purposes by an 
enterprising newspaper editor. 

But it is not my purpose to pass judg- 
ment either upon the wisdom or the motjves 
of Editor Stead. My object is simply to 
give a very brief sketch of a London editor 
and his journal. 

Mr. Stead is about thirty-eight years old, 
is small and of slight build, with large, 
gray eyes and reddish hair, and full beard 
of a somewhat brighter color. When he 
first came to London, he took a subordinate 
position upon the paper of which he is now 
editor-in-chief. 
Mr. Stead had gained considerable reputa- 


Before coming to London, 


tion in the Provinces as a very bold, a very 
vigorous, and, very able 
journalist. He is the son of a Nonconform- 
ist minister, and is entirely self-made, as 
the saying goes—d.e., he has not enjoyed 
the advantages of a public school, nor Uni- 


altogether, a 


versity training, and has forced his way to 


the front by his own personal efforts. 
This is the man who succeeded Mr. 
John Morley as editor of the Jall 
Mall Garelte. Mr. Morley is not only 


a University man of the broadest scholar- 
ship, but, as everybody knows, he is one of 
England's greatest living men of letters, 
Rather a bard man for a self-made man to 
follow. But the North-Countryman seemed 
equal to the situation, and, during the first 
two years of his editorial management, the 
paper not only held its own, but increased its 
circulation and its influence. The first thing 
that signalized Mr. Stead’s advent to edito- 
rial power was ihe mission of Gordon to 
Khartim. It was the Pall Mall Gazette that 
suggested the mission to Gordon,and it sug- 
gested Gordon to the British Government; 
and when the late Cabinet hesitated about 
sending an expedition to rescue Gordon, the 
Pall Mall denounced Mr. Gladstone in the 
most unsparing terms. Up to that time it 
had been known as one of the most radical 
papers in England; and this attack upon the 
liberal Cabinet was regarded as a change of 
front. But the editor hastened to assure 
his readers that his paper could be true to 
Gordon (himself a Radical) without being 
false to its political principles. The paper 
got much popularity out of this matter, 
and, in spite of the declaration of its editor, 
it has not since been classed as a strictly 
party paper. 

The next popular move that Editor Stead 
made was in reference to the English Navy. 
It was the Pall Mall Gazette that started the 
Navy cry, and published a number of 
leaders, and a series of very able papers 
upon the ‘‘State of our Navy.” The navy 
was shown to be in a deplorably weak con- 
dition, and 2 demand was made for an 
immediate action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. And the Government was com- 
pelled, by public opinion, to take action. 
The Times, of course, was the more power- 
ful means in torming this public opinion; 
but it was the Pall Mali Gazette that first 
hoisted the dauger signal; and, as a conse- 
quence, it increased its cireulation, and 
strengthened its influence among patriotic 
Britons of all parties and classes. The 
paper was now in high favor, and was quite 
the fashionable evening paper; 
were discussed almost as much as The 
Times’ leaders. It became one of the 
most conspicuous journals in the West 
End clubs; and Mr. Stead, whom nobody 
knew anything about, shot ahead sev. 
eral lengths in the Sadan _ editorial 
race. Up to this time, he had been 
guided by the most happy journalistic in- 
spirations; but at the next turn his good 
genius seems to have forsaken him. 


When the Russian war cloud appeared in 
the Eastern horizon, the Pall Mali sounded 
& very unpopular note. It stated, in the 
most positive and dogmatic way, that Rus- 
sia was all right and England was all wrong 
upon the question of the Afghanistan 
boundary line. It pitched into Mr. Marvin 
and his maps in the most furious manner. 


its columns 





It demanded the immediate recall of the 
Boundary Commissioners, and was espe- 
cially severe upon the English officer, who 
reported adversely to the Russian claims. 
Nothing could have been more unpopular 
with the Pall Mall’s West End readers; and 
its editor was privately and publicly de- 
nounced as a traitor to his country, bought 
by Russian money. But to the last, it held 
to the position it had at the first taken up. 
Now Jobn Bull did not want war with Rus- 
sia, and he remembered how nobly the Pali 
Mali had stood by Gordon, and 
how timely it had called attention 
to the state of the navy; and, in view of 
these facts, he was disposed to forgive 
something of the present grave offense; 
but he did it sullenly, and with the tacit 
understanding that the paper was in dis- 
grace and must for the future look to its 
good conduct. And then came the “ Maiden 
Tribute,” and away went the Pall Mall 
from Marlborough House, the Reform Club, 
the West End, W. A. Smith & Son’s news- 
stalls; and within two days the patronage 
of the paper had undergone a complete 
change; from a club paper it had become 
a public paper. I do not mean this 
offensively, and am simply stating facts. 
Whether the paper has gained or lost by 
this change, I think it would be difficult 
for even the proprietor to say. Its sale at 
the news-stalls has fallen off, but its sale 
in the streets and in the country has in- 
creased. It has ceased to be a London 
paper, and has become a provincial paper. 
It has left the West End clubs; but it has 
gone to Lambeth and Fulham Palaces. 
Taken all together, I doubt if the ‘* Pall 
Mull Revelations” were a paying news- 
paper enterprise. But there is little doubt 
that the editor of the Pall Mall is regarded 
as a hero and a martyr by many of the best 
people in England. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
iene _ 


THE ANGLO-BURMESE WAR. 


BY J. N. CUSHING, D.D., 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY IN BURMAH. 


ENGLAND has formally declared war 
against Burmah ; and now, for the third and 
probably the last time, the two nations 
come into armed collision. The first war 
began in 1824, after a long and patient en- 
durance of the arrogant treatment of British 
subjects aad the aggressive movements on 
the British territory of Chittagong, sanc- 
tioned by King Phagyeedan. The war 
ended in the cession of Aracan, Tenasserim 
and a part of Martaban. The Burman King 
was also compelled to relinquish all claim 
to the states of Cachar, Jyntea and Assam, 
and to acknowledge Munipur as an inde- 
pendent state, under British protection. 

In 1852, the second Anglo-Burmese war 
broke out. King Pugan Min allowed such 
hostile demonstrations against British ter- 
ritory and the perpetration of such out- 
rages against English captains and mer- 
chants at Rangoon—for which all reparation 
was haughtily refused—that the Indian Gov- 
ernment reluctantly sent about 8,000 men 
to invade the country. In December of that 
year, Lord Dalhousie proclaimed the an- 
nexation of Pegu province, the granary of 
the empire. By the loss of this province, 
the Burman King was deprived not only of 
his two principal seaports, Rangoon and 
Bassein, but also of his entire seacoast, so 
that his kingdom became an inland one, 
separated from the ocean by 200 miles of 
British territory. Peace was not formally 
declared until June, 1853. Probably the 
war would not have been brought to an end 
then, had not King Pugan Min been de- 
throned earlierin the year, and his brother, 
the late King Mindoon Min, been raised to 
the throne. 

The English Government was not suc- 
cessful in negotiating a commercial treaty 
until Sir A. P. Phayre made his second visit 
as ambassador to the Golden Foot in 1852. 
On the 10th of November of that year, a 
treaty was ratified. A supplementary 
treaty was agreed upon in 1867, which 
should have currency fo~ ten years, after 
which time either of the high contracting 
powers might abrogate it. This second 
treaty would have been terminated 
promptly by the Burman King, in 1877, had 
he not feared that the British Government 
would reimpose the frontier duties. This 
treaty was extremely favorable to the 
King of Burmah, as the English desired to 


~ 


cultivate friendly relations with the native 
kingdom and develop a profitable trade. 
His right to monopolies of earth-oil, teak- 
timber, rubies and rice was allowed. 
Goods in transit to Upper Burmah were ex- 
empt from anything more than a nominal 
duty in British custom-houses. A mixed 
court was established at Mandalay. An 
English resident represented Her Majesty 
at the court of the Lord of White 
Elephants, and a Political Agent was 
stationed at Bhamé to care for English 
trade and prevent complications with the 
local Burman authorities. Practically, 
however, the two treaties failed to bring 
native and British Burmah into free and 
friendly intercourse. The Resident at Man- 
dalay seldom left his compound, except for 
an occasional visit to the palace when busi- 
ness demanded. Fearing lest some of the 
people, fully aware of the ill-disguised feel- 
ings of dislike cherished by the royal min- 
isters, would commit some act of insolence 
which might lead to trouble between the 
two governments, the successive Residents 
were voluntary prisoners within the Resi- 
dency enclosure. Petty impositions and 
outrages were frequent in connection with 
the trade along the Irrawaddy, which had 
increased through the active efforts of the 
Irrawaddy FlotillaS. 8. Co. Nevertheless, 
the astute and cautious King Mindoon 
Min, fully aware ofthe power of England, 
always avoided any rupture of political re- 
lations. 

At his death, in 1878, his son, the blood- 
thirsty King Theebaw, and his more wicked 
wife, ascended the throne. For four months 
the youthful king shared his power with 
the four great Minghyees, who are the most 
exalted subjects of the Burman Kingdom; 
but early in 1880 he seized the entire pow- 
er by suddenly imprisoning a part of the 
royal ministers and massacring more than 
one hundred of the royal family. The at- 
titude of the Burman court toward the 
English Government immediately became 
more hostile, and in July of the same year 
the British Resident withdrew from the 
country. Since that time there has been no 
protection for British subjects, and all mer- 
cantile interests have suffered severely. 
Moreover, the people of Native Burmah 
have groaned under heavy taxation. Many 
of the princes of the tributary Shan princi- 
pulities have been in open rebellion for 
three years. The sapguinary disposition 
of the king and queen has unjustly spilled 
the blood of hundreds of their subjects. 
The spirit of the people seemed cowed by 
frequent barbarous executions. Well does 
the writer remember the furtive, watch- 
ful looks of men and women in Manda- 
luy as they ventured to whisper to one 
another the stories of horror that escaped 
beyond the palace walls during the three 
days that the massacre of the royal family 
went on. In the Autumn of last year, an 
unusually large holocaust of victims, 
several hundred in number, met 
their fate in the royal city. This barbar- 
ity so stirred the English communities of 
Lower Burmah that public meetings of de- 
nunciation were held, at which unanimous 
resolutions were prepared that were sub- 
sequently forwarded to the Government of 
India, begging it to interfere in behalf of 
an outraged humanity. 

Since the present year opened, the condi. 
tion of trade has beer worse than ever, and 
many mercantile firms at Rangoon have 
failed. At length the King, emboldened 
by the immunity which he has enjoyed 
in his harsh treatment of English commerce, 
demanded about one and a quarter million 
of dollars from the Bombay Trading Co., 
which had purchased the right to work 
teak-timber in the royal forests. Thiscom- 
pany is very wealthy, and is composed of 
men of high social standing, some of whom 
occupy seats in Parliament. It is doubtful 
whether even the trouble growing out of all 
the Burman King’s interferences with 
trade, culminating in his unrighteous de- 
mands upon this powerful and influential 
company, would have led to an open 
rupture on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, had not the developments of French 
policy seriously threatened its future com- 
mercial and political relations with the na- 
tive kingdom, and foreshadowed the loss of 
all its cherished hopes of opening the trade 
routes from Western China to its Indian 





possessions, 








At the time of the annexation of Pegu 
province, it was deemed politic to leave a 
part of the Burman Kingdom independent, 
in order that there might be a neutral power 
between British and Chinese territory. 
During all the subsequent years Native 
Burmah has been a thorn in the side of 
England, and its weak and vain monarchs 
have treated the kindness and forbearance 
of England with contempt, double-dealing, 
and open insult. Its political relations with 
England have been pervaded Ly jealous 
and hostile feelings. Shut off as Upper 
Burmah has been trom all the world, on 
account of its inland position, doubtless 
England never anticipated the probability 
of any other European Government enter- 
tering upon such relations with the native 
kingdom as would seriously interfere with 
British interests. England seemed to be 
so favorably situated that she could dictate 
terms to Upper Burmah at any time. The 
French success in Tonquin brought unex- 
pected consequences. The newly-acauired 
French territory borders on that of the cx- 
treme Eastern Shan principalities tributa- 
ry to Burmah. In their eagerness to check- 
mate British policy in the East, and divert 
the trade of Western China into their own 
channels of commerce, the French took 
advantage of the unpleasant relations exist- 
ing between England and Upper Burmah 
to make a treaty last year which involved 
the cession of the Shan principalities east 
of the Salwen to France, in return for a 
free importation of arms and ammunition 
into Upper Burmah via Tonquin. Although 
the French Government subscquently rep- 
resented that the treaty was a purely com- 
mercial one, there is convincing evidence 
that it was more than a commercial treaty, 
and was similar to those successfu! political 
movements of France by which Cambodia 
and other parts of Farther India have failen 
into her power. The recent French ambas- 
sador at Mandalay also succeeded in obtait- 
ing concessions in regard to trade, railways, 
government imposts, and other matters 
which were extremely prejudicial to Brit- 
ish interests, and virtually made French in- 
fluence supreme at King Theebaw’s court. 

This has justly alarmed England. If 
French influence became predominant in 
Upper Burmah, it would prevent the suc- 
cessful opening of trade between China 
and India, which has been a pet scheme of 
the British Government for many years. 
Various expeditions have been fitted out for 
the purpose of facilitating this object, the 
mcst notable of which were those of CJl- 
onel Sladen and Colonel Browne, who 
crosscd the Chinese frontier into West- 
ern Yunnan; but the jealous opposition 
of the Burman King has hitherto ren- 
dered it impossible to carry out the plans 
of the English political and mercantile com- 
munities. 

The magnificent Irrawaddy River is nav- 
igable more than 800 miles from its mouth 
to Bhamé, asmall stockaded town, which is 
the entrepét for all trade with China, whose 
western boundary is only fifty miles dis- 
tant. From this town three different trade 
routes lead across the mountains into 
Yuunan. Two of them have been closed 
since the Panthay rebellion; but thou- 
sands of bales of cotton and bags of salt are 
taken over the other every year. Otuner 
more southerly trade routes lead from 
Mandalay via Thunnee to Yunnan. Should 
England annex Upper Burmah all these val- 
uable routes would fall under her control. 
Not only would she have the broad Iira- 
waddy for her river steamers,but she could 
extend her two railways from Prome and 
Toungoo northward toward the Chinese 
frontier, and thus afford abundant transit 
for all articles of trade. She would a’so 
have possession of the territory east of the 
Salwen, through which the railroad from 
Maulmain via Northern Siam, advocated 
by the Colquhoun expedition, would have 
to passin order to reach Southern Yunnin 
and its much-coveted tea mart of Puerh. 
Thus, with the annexation of Upper Burmah, 
England would control the long-desired 
routes over which Chinese trade would 
flow, unobstructed by any intervening hos- 
tile country, to the ports of Rangoon, Maul- 
main and Bassein. 

Upper Burmah itself is a very valuable 
country. It has splendid forests of teak 
and other valuable woods. Its ruby and 
jade mines are among the most noted 
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in the world, and afford a large rev- 
enue. Iron is found near Sagaing, and 
argentiferous galena is abundant in the 
Shan principalities. Tea is raised in the 
Toungbain, while cotton forms the chief 
article of trade at Mingyan. Cutch, jute, 
and hides are exported in great quantities 
to Lower Burmah, and thence are sent to 
Europe. The people possess large herds 
of buffaloes and oxen, which are used in 
agriculture and as beasts of burden for 
mountain trade. Hardy and excellent 
ponies are bred in Theebaw and other 
Shan principalities, which find a market in 
poth Burmah and Hindustan. The arth- 
oil wells at Ye-nan-choung, which furnish 
thousands of gallons yearly, have been a 
remunerative monopoly to the king. The 
rice crop, though inferior to that of Lower 
Burmah,and hitherto insufficient for the con- 
sumption of the people, would doubtless 
greatly increase under a just and peaceful 
government. As Lower Burmah is one of the 
few provinces of British India that sends 
up a surplus from its yearly revenue to the 
imperial treasury, so probably Upper Bur- 
mah, if annexed, will prove itself as valu- 
able a province, and help enrich the coffers 
of the Indian Government. 

The conquest of Upper Burmah will fur- 
nish a most important opening for mis- 
sionary work. Attempts have been made, 
from time to time, to establish missions in 
the country; but disaster has ultimately 
overtaken them all. The first effort of 
Juason, with its tale of suffering, is well 
known. Later, in 1837, a small church 
was gathered at Avaby Kincaid; but the 
vexatious restrictions and espionage of the 
Royal Government compelled him to aban- 
don the field. The late King Mindoon Min 
repeatedly offered to give land to the Baptist 
missionaries und build a school-house for 
them if they would carry on aschoo) at 
ihe capital. They did not accept the pro- 
posal; und the same offer was made to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
the ritualistic organization of the Anglican 
Church. On its acceptance of the offer, a 
chureb, a clergy-house and school-house 
were built by the king, and fora while a 
school flourished under royal patronage. 
The missionary subsequently falling iato 
disfavor, was obliged to leave ; and, after lan- 
guishing under his successors, the school 
was abandoned in 1879, when the English 
Resident took his departure from the capital. 
The Shan and Kakhyen missions at Bhamd, 
two hundred miles north of the capital, hai 
a more peaceful history until a sudden ca- 
tastrophe overtook them. A goodly number 
of converts had been baptized in the moun- 
tains, and the prospects of the mission were 
bright, when Chinese banditti swept sud- 
denly down from the mountains, last De- 
cember, captured and burned the city, and 
offered such a resistance to the Burman 
troops as to compel the suspension of mis- 
sion work and the withdrawal of the mis- 
sionaries to Lower Burmah. In April of this 
year the Rev. Mr. Roberts returned to 
Bhamo; but, although he was at first re- 
ceived favorably by the Burman authori- 
ties, an effort to secure sume remuneration 
for the losses which he had sustained on ac- 
count of the burning of his houses by the 
Burmans, brought upon him the anger of 
the Government. He, therefore, prudently 
withdrew again to Lower Burmah, just be- 
fore the troubles between the English and 
Burman Governments beyan to assume a 
threatening character. 

The opening of upper Burmab will give 
access to 4,000,000 people. The Burmans 
are the dominant race. Next, if not equal 
in point of numbers are the Shans, who oc- 
cupy the mountain plateaus between Bur- 
mah proper and China, and are a thrifty 
race of traders. The Kakhbyens, a savage 
people, inhabiting the southern slopes of 
the various Himalayan ranges which 
stretch from Assam around Northern Ber- 
mah to China, follow in numerical import- 
ance. The Khyens, Paloungs, and many 
other smaller tribes are gcattered in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The Baptist 


* Mission possesses every advantage for en- 


trance upon the work of evangelization in 
this extensive region. Besides the Bible, 
and tracts in botli the Burman and Shan 
languages, it can draw native catecbists 
and helpers from the churches of Lower 
Burmah, who,under the lead of experienced 
missionaries eager to enter the Upper King- 


dom, can do most efficient work. Fora 
long time missionaries and native Chris- 
tians have been praying for an auspicious 
opportunity to enter this land so long 
cursed by oppression and heathen dark- 
ness. The day already dawns. 

The downfall of the Burman Kingdom 
must affect most unfavorably the prestige 
‘of Buddhism among the people. Mandalay 
is the residence of the Archbishop of the 
Buddhist hierarchy, whose rule over the 
monasteries of the kingdom is absolute. 
Even in British Burmah, where he has no 
power to enforce his discipline, his deci-ions 
bave generally been received with great re- 
spect. Hitherto the King and his courtiers 
have boasted that their power was due in 
no small measure to their possession of the 
true religion, which had a talismanic virtue 
to protect them. The people consider the 
King to be the protector of the faith. They 
regard the Royal Library as containing the 
only complete and standard copy of the 
Betagat, outside of Ceylon. The most prec- 
ious treasure of the King, cherished with 
most reverential care, is the sacred tooth 
of Gautama,enshrined in a building within 
the palace enclosure. Its possession is one 
of the glories of the monarchy. The over- 
throw of the kingdom must bring a change 
in all this. With the loss of prestige and 
the deprivation of all state support and aid 
io ecclesiastical matters, Buddhism in up- 
per Burmah must disintegrate into opposing 
sects asin British Burmah, and thereby pre- 
pare the way for many to listen to Chris- 
tianity. 

From whatever point of view we regard 
the results of an Anglo-Burmese war, 
whether it be the amelioration of an op- 
pressed peopie, the downfall of a sangui- 
nary tyrant, the opening of fair regions to 
peaceful commerce and certain wealth, or 
the opportunity for widespread and benef- 
icent evangelistic effort on the part of the 
Church of Christ, we can see untold good 
coming to the people of the country. Not- 
withstanding the loss of life and barbarous 
cruelties which this war must entail, how- 
ever brief it may be, the success of the 
British arms will bring the day of redemp- 
tion for which thousands of King Theebaw’s 
subjects have sighed and hoped during the 
past years. 

NEWTON CENTER, Mass. 


THE HOME AND HABITS OF OUR 
GREAT HISTORIAN. 


BY Ff. G. OARPENTER. 











GrorGe Banorort, the historian, was 
eighty five years old this month. He is 
still at his home in Newport ; but will return 
to Washington shortly, and take up his resi- 
dence in his old mansion on H Street, 
within a stone’s throw of the White House, 
and just above the great palace of the mil- 
lionaire Corcoran. Corcoran and Bancroft 
are great friends. They are of the same 
age; and they may be often seen together 
here at the capital. Bancroft’s house is a 
large, double ove of brick, with a brown 
stucco front. The little garden in its front 
is filled with flowers, and in the rear are 
the rose-gardens and greenhouses of the 
great historian, which are almost as widely 
noted as his books. Bancroft is one of the 
greatest lovers of roses in the United States. 
In his gardens here he has every variety; 
and he works among the plants himself 
daily. He knows all about rose culture, 
and delights in sending out, now and then, 
presents of beautiful roses to his many 
lady friends of the capital. 

I called upon him not longago. He had 
just been working in his garden. He was 
clad in black broadcloth, with a slouch 
hat covering his hair of frosted silver. He 
removed this as he greeted me cordially, 
and took me into his library. As he tonk 
aseat at the great tabie in the center of 
the room, the walls of which were lined 
with books, I looked with interest upon 
bis remarkable features, and noted his 
wonderful activity. The library is on the 
second floor. George Bancroft went up 
the stairs as lightly as a, youth, and, as he 
took his seat, he dropped into it as easily as 
though he were twenty instead of eighty- 
five. His frame seems to be made of very 
iron, and every atom of it is muscle and 
bone. He would not weigh, I should think, 
more than one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. His face is thin and somewhat 








wrinkled. His high forehead shows the 
lines of study; but his eyes are bright, and 
he talks, though a little loud, remarkably 
freely and with little apparent effort. The 
most striking feature of his face’ is the 
long beard which, white as newly-washed 
wool, falls upon hischest. His silvery hair 
is combed back from a broad, high, and 
brainy forehead. His eyes are of a light 
blue, and his complexion is well-browned 
by the winds and the weather. 

George Bancroft is a great out-of-door 
man. He delights in horseback riding, and 
he paid $1,000%or a Kentucky horse which 
he bought last year. He rides good horses, 
generally has a groom with him, and cov- 
era long distances. He told me that he 
thought he could ride all day long without 
tiring, if he had the time todoso. Said 
he: ‘I spend about three hours a day 
in the saddle, go to bed early, and get up 
early ; and I find that I can do my best liter- 
ary work in the morning.” 


At this moment, a caller entered; and 
Mr. Bancroft consigned me to his secretary, 
and asked him to show me about his 
library. It fills to the utmost three large 
rooms, the first and largest of which is the 
historian’s workshop. This is fitted up 
with great leathern and Shaker chairs. 
The desk in its center is a large flat one, 
covered with books and manuscripts. The 
walls, from the ceiling to the floor, are 
filled with books in half a dozen different 
languages. They paper the wall, as it 
were; und Mr. Bancroft afterward showed 
me that they were piled upon the shelves 
two rows deep. I next entered a smaller 
room, to the left of the workshop, and 
found this, like the other, packed with 
books. In its center, rising out of volumes 
old and rare, was a little, old-fashioned 
single bed, and beside it, on a queer little 
table, sat two candlesticks, My guide told 
me that it was here Mr. Bancroft slept. 
aid he: ‘‘ He always retires early, and by 
ten o’clock has generally fallen asleep. He 
awakes early, and works often before day- 
light. He keeps those candles on his night 
table, and often lights them to jot 
down thoughts which occur to him 
after he has retired, or when he 
awakes during the night. He begins his 
work at five o’clock, and keeps it up until 
breakfast time. At half past eight he 
dresses, and goes down-stairs for breakfast, 
This is a light meal with him. A little 
fruit, acup of chocolate, an egg and a roll 
suffice him. He does not believe that any 
man can do good brain work on a full 
stomach; and he takes nothing more from 
this time on until dinner, when his literary 
work is over. After breakfast he goes back 
again to work. He uses a secretary, and is 
very careful as to his literary production. 
He stops work between one and two. Then 
he receives visitors. At four o’clock he goes 
out to ride, and he and Mr. Spofford, the 
librarian, often ride together. He returns 
at seven, or sooner in the Winter. Then 
he has dinner, and the evening is spent in 
reading, chatting, or going out to dine. 

I took occasion to look at some of the 
choice books and engravings owned by 
Mr. Bancroft. His books number about 
twelve thousand volumes, and many of 
them are rare works. He reads the Ger- 
man and French as easily as the English; 
and his researches for his history have 
taken a wide range of authorities. He 
has been engaged during the past two 
years in revising his history; but he feels 
now that it is complete, and is willing that 
it should go down toposterity as his great 
life-work. He said to me before lleft: ‘I 
want my history to be correct in every 
statement and in every particular, and I 
have been working to that end.” His his- 
tory has been the work of his lifetime. 
With this in view, he bas worked very 
slowly, and considers, I am told, a page of 
two hundred and fifty words a good day’s 
work. He began the history sixty years 
ago. He was twenty-five years old at the 
time, and was living and studying in Ger- 
many. Here he prepared himself for 
writing history by studying under the 
most noted historians of the time. He 
knew in Berlin, Niebuhr, Bunsen, Hegel, 
and Schieiermacher; and since that time he 
has known nearly every prominent literary 
man in the world. 

Speaking of these men recalls the won- 
derful acquaintance with public men Ban- 


croft has had. He has been a prominent 
figure for more than sixty years. He knew 
Goethe and Byron. He talked with 
Goethe at Jena, and visited him in his gar- 
dens at Weimar. During this conversa- 
tion, Goethe made some expressions about 
Byron, and when Bancroft met Byron 
afterward he repeated to him what Goethe 
had said about ‘‘Don Juan” and ‘“‘Manfred,” 
saying that Goethe thought ‘‘Manfred” was 
somewhat of animitation of ‘‘Faust.” Byron 
told Bancroft that he did not know Ger- 
man,and that he had no idea of ‘‘Faust” be- 
fore he wrote ‘‘Manfred,” except that a few 
of its scenes had been translated for him. 

Bancroft was in his prime as Secretary 
of the Navy, when Calhoun, Clay, and 
Webster were on the public stage. He was 
a prominent figure in the days of the fifties; 
and he has, in short, known and been in- 
timate with every man of public promi- 
nence of the last half century. While in 
Germany as minister he was a great friend 
of Kaiser Wilhelm, and in his parlor there 
are many curious mementoes from the dif- 
ferent parts of Europe. Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
portrait hangs in a gold frame on the wall 
opposite the door; and just below it I 
noticed a present from Napoleon III, and 
beside this a curio which bore the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Given by Bismarck as a mark of 
friendsbip.” 

I took much pleasure in going over Mr. 
Bancroft’s house. It is a thoroughly com- 
fortable home, and is as full of curiosities 
asamuseum. Here and there about the 
parlors may be seen evidences of Mrs. Ban- 
croft’s wonderful needlework and em- 
broidery. George Bancroft’s wife is near- 
ly as old as he is; but she looks fresher and 
younger. She has a great talent for em- 
broidery, and some old-fashioned chairs— 
heirlooms of the family—are cushioned en- 
tirely with embroidery designed and exe- 
cuted by her. A beautiful piano-cover 
bears the mark of her skill, and scores of 
tidies add beauty to rooms already artistic- 
ally furnished. 

Bancrv ft delights in eotertaining, and he 
will probably give some dinners during the 
coming season. He is a great favorite at 
Washington dioner parties, and has more 
invitations than he can accept. At some 
of these parties, where they sit late at 
the table, the age of the historian begins to 
tell upon his faculties, and he has been 
known to drop off to sleep at table. His 
nap, however, lasts only fora moment or 
two; and be wakes up and resumes the 
conversation as though he had not been 
asleep. Everyone admires Bancroft here 
at Washington. He is the only private 
citizen who has ever been given the right 
to the floors of Congress at all times. He 
is always prominent at every public cele- 
bration; and whether it be a reception at 
the White Mouse, the dedication of a mon- 
ument or that of a statue, you will find 
him the observed of al | observers. 


He is working at an age long after that 
at which most literary men have passed 
away. Bryant and Carlyle, it is true, did 
work after they wereeighty. Wordsworth 
and Goethe lived to be fourscore. Hallam 
the historian, died at eighty-one; John 
Gower at eighty-two; and Young, the so- 
ber old fellow of the ‘* Night Thoughts,” 
died at eighty-four. Longfellow and Em- 
erson did good work along in their seven- 
ties, and Holmes and Whittier are still 
turning out manuscript while verging on 
eighty. 

The best literary work has been done by 
men who have reached their prime. Shelley 
is, perhaps, our youngest genius. He died at 
thirty. Next to him came Philip Sidney at 
thirty-two, then Byron at thirty-six, and 
poor Robert Burns at thirty-seven. Six- 
teen great literary men died in their sixties, 
and among them are numbered Raleigh, 
Bacon, Milton, Bunyan, Dryden, Cowper, 
Hume, Scott, Coleridge. Southey, Prescott, 
Campbell, DeFv.e, Butler, and Wiison. 
Seventeen died in their seventies, Obau- 
cer and Swift at seventy-eight, Cax~ 
ton and Fox at seventy, Locke, Richard- 
son, Robertson, and Tom Moore at seventy~ 
two, Irving aod Whately at seventy-six, 
and Samuel Johnson at seventy. Of the 
young men, Spencer died at forty-five, 
Goldsmith at forty-six, Joseph Addison, 
Hooker, and Fielding at forty-seven, and 
Thomson, the author of the ‘ Seasons,” at 





forty-eight years of age. In leoking back 
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over the above list, consider what these 
great minds might have done had they 
lived to the working age of George Ban- 
croft. It is not fair to estimate a great 
man by his works, regardless of his age. 
Had Goldsmith and Addison, Thackeray 
and Dickens, Burns and Fielding been able 
to live and work until they were eighty- 
five, how much richer the world of books 
would be to-day. 

Wasarna7on, D.C. 
eed 


“ THANKFULNESS.” 


‘‘Iy everything, by prayer, with thanks- 
giving, let your requests be made known 
unto God, and the peace of God, which 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.”— 
Phil. iv, 6, 7. 

‘‘A thankful spirit is ever a joyous and 
cheerful spirit. If we would go hopefully 
and happily through life, we should take 
gratefully the blessings God sends, think- 
ing more of what we have, than of what we 
have not.” 

**T had a most wonderful mercy, to-day,” 
said one friend to another. ‘‘My horse 
stumbled oh the very verge of a frightful 
precipice, and yet recovered himsclf so that 
we did not fall over.” ‘ Ah!” said the 
other, ‘‘I had a far more wonderful mercy 
than that. My horse did not stumble at ali!” 
Are not negative mercies quite as real and 
great as those that are mocttive? 

‘If one were to give me a dish of sand, 
saying there were particles of iron in it, I 
might feel for them with the finger, in vain. 
But let a magnet sweep through it, and 
that would draw to itself the most invisible 
particles by the power of attraction. The 
unthank{ful heart, like the finger in the sand, 
discovers no mercies. But let a thankful 
spirit sweep through the day, and as the 
magnet finds the iron, so it will find in 
every hour some heavenly blessiogs—only 
the fron in God’s sand is gold.” 

When thou hast truly thanked the Lord, 

For every biessing sent, 
But little time will then remain, 
For murmur or lament. 








Give thanks to God in evorything. 
For the cross he bids thee bear ; 
For the flowers beside thy path that spring ; 
For the thorns that wound thee there ; 
For the sunsbine beaming on thy way, 
That makes the journey sweet ; 
For the gloom that gathers while yet ’tis day ; 
For it urges on thy feet 
To the bleased world, where clouds no more 
Are seen upon the heavenly shore. 
= = —- 


HOW A NON-CHRISTIAN CAN BE 
SAVED. 
BY DANIEL OURRY, D.D., LLD., 


EDITOR OF THE METHODIST REViEew. 





In that triangular contest retpecting the 
salvability of non-Christians in which the 
editor of Tue INDEPENDENT has given me 
one corner to maintain, with such doughty 
antagonists as the editor of the Christian 
Register, and, Professor Hodge, of Prince- 
ton, for contestants, although I seemed to 
be coming off unscathed, I somehow find 
myself and my cause in a not entirely 
satisfactory position. As a Methodist 
Arminian I may be supposed to have 
fallen heir to a traditional feud, in which 
my ecclesiastical ancestors became en- 
gaged more than a hundred years ago, 
whose battles nave been fought over and 
over again at brief intervals, though more 
recently there haa seemed to be a truce on 
our side, while our former antagonists 
have been called to defend their ramparts 
against an assault from another side. No 
doubt the common opposition of Metho- 
dists and Unitarians to the specific doc- 
trines derived alike from Geneva and 
Dort and Westmineter has led to a kind of 
fellow-feeling, which has been especially 
manifested by the latter in kindly con- 
siderations and an evident readiness to 
recognize the former for all tiey could be 
accounted worth. Quite possibly, too, the 
apparent good humor of these ‘*‘ cultured” 
protesters against the horribile decretum 
toward their less pretentious fellow gol- 
diers may hzeve teoded to conciliate the 
feelings of the latter toward a cause and 
its supporters, with which, however, they 
cculd have no legitimate sympathy. Asa 
distinctively evang: tical body of Christians, 
Methodists can properly have yery little in 





common with those whose sole cause-to-be 
is their rejection of the chief evangelical 
doctrines, as held by those whom they 
antagonize. Accordingly, since the very 
broad and cordial indorsement by the 
Register of the position of my denomina- 
tion, with the implication that somehow 
Methodists are not very far removed from 
its own “liberal” faith, I have been asking 
myself whether this is for me or against me. 

The evangelical churches of our whole 
country, at the beginning of the century 
were, almost without exception, distinctive- 
ly Calvinistic in doctrine. The Puritans of 
New England, and the Presbyterians of the 
Middle and Southern States, the Reformed 
Dutch of New York, and the German Re- 
formed of Pennsylvania, comprised nearly 
the whole of the religious force of the coun- 
try; and all these were distinctively and 
intensely Calvinistic, with the dogma of 
predestination constantly proclaimed and 
emphasized by them. During the last years 
of the eighteenth century and the first of 
this the Methodists began their career in 
this country; and of course they were 
everywhere spoken against, and in respect 
to nothing else more earvestly and decided- 
ly than as to their method of stating the 
doctrines of free grace, and their declaration 
of the salvability of all men, and that it 
was the will of God that all should be 
saved. English Methodism had, at an early 
period of its history, divided on this vexed 
question; and for a while the internecine 
conflict over the subject was intense and 
bitter, and comparative peace was reached 
only by the separation of the two Metho- 
disms from each other; and, while the Cal- 
vinistic element became absorbed in the 
existing Churches—Dissenting and Estab- 
lished—to both of which it gave new life, 
the Arminian portion, led by Wesley, 
maintained its own organization, and so 
became the progenitor of the Methodism of 
the present time on both sides of the sea. 
American Methodism, though as to its per- 
sonnelit has always been almost wholly a 
native production, yet as to its methods 
and spirit, and eminently in respect to its 
belligerent attitude toward the ‘* doctrine 
of the decrees,” received its song and its 
key-note from bevond the ocean; and the 
early itinerants held it to be a primary duty 
to niake war on that element of the ac- 
cepted orthodoxy of their times. And 
while they were so engaged, for some rea- 
son—it need not be claimed that they com- 
pelled it—that feature of the teachings of 
the so-called Calvinistic Churches became 
less and less prominent, until it has at 
length almost entirely ceased to be per- 
ceptible. 

Now that the heat and passions of the 
conflict are past, it will be granted that the 
form in which the Gospel was presented by 
that theological school was objectionable 
because it was one-sided; and that because 
it had been so far and so long strained 
toward one side, areaction was inevitable, 
which might be expected to go too far 
in the opposite direction. In that way, 
perhaps, the heresy of Pelagius was 
intensified by Augustine’s excessive lean- 
ing in the opposite direction. The 
Church of Scotland has been perpetually 
vexed by dissensions about its extreme 
doctrines; and in nearly every case those 
who have cut loose from the established 
creed have gone over to even worse here. 
sies on the opposite side. New England 
Unitarianism presents still another example; 
and the New Theology of the present day is 
evidently repeating the same process. Per- 
haps, after awhile, the theological pendu- 
lum will moderate its oscillations, and the 
golden mean of scriptural orthodoxy will 
be generaliy recognized. 

When the Rev. Richard Watson published 
his *‘ Theological Institutes,” which work 
has been the acce;ted standard of Metho- 
dist doctrines, in England and America, 
for sixty years, he wrote in its brief pref- 
ace, ‘*Ii is hoped also that it (the treatise) 
may supply the desideratum of a Bopy or 
Divimiry, adapted to the present state of 
theological literature, netther Cawinist on 
the one hand, nor Pelagian on the other.” 
These closing words, it is believed, very 
felicitously indicate the true doctrinal 
position of Methodism, Only in those 
things wherein it is distinguished from the 
consensus of Evangelical Christianity is the 
doctripal system under potice specified 





Calvinism ; and these extreme peculiarities 
Methodism rejects; but, in doing so, she 
carefully cherishes all the great doctrines 
of the Reformation, and she is especially 
careful to avoid everything at all like the 
distinctive character of Pelagianism. Hav- 
ing gotten well rid of the appproaches of 
the specific doctrines of Calvinism, as to 
which the Calvinistic pulpits have become 
silent, she has now the more occasion to 
guard against the opposite, and much more 
dangerous, error, 

The leading positions taken by Professor 
Hodge, in his two papers relative to the sal- 
vability of Jews or heathens, are, if I under- 
staud him, precisely those that every 
Methodist must hold. All men are in 
themselves unsaved, and incapable of sa7- 
iug themselves; and while on the one hand 
the Scriptures declare that ‘‘ Jesus Christ, 
by the grace of God, tasted death for 
every map,” they also testify that *‘in none 
other is salvation; for neither is there any 
other name under Heaven, that is given 
among men wherein we must be saved.” 
Salvation by Christ is the one great truth of 
Christianity; and in that one truth, with its 
necessarily implied doctrines of the fallen 
state of all men, the guilt and the helpless- 
ness of the unsaved, the sole efficiency of 
the Holy Spirit in the working out of sal- 
vation, convincing of sin and impelling to 
repentance, giving the power of faith and 
persuading to its exercise, imparting to all 
his preventing grace, going before repent- 
ance and faith, ‘* that we may have a good 
will, and working with us when we have 
that good will,” and accepting the repent- 
ant sinner only through the merits of 
Cbrist’s atoning sacrifice—these are the cen- 
tral truths which make up the temple of 
Christianity, of which Methodism claims 
to be a form, and an integral part of the 
indivisible unity. The divine purpose in 
the gift of Christ was that all men should 
be saved. The Atonement was for all men, 
and for each one, just as really as for any 
other, and the ministry of the Spirit, 
‘‘ bringing salvation,” is to all men; not to 
insure salvation unconditionally, but a 
manifestation of the spirit given to every 
one ‘‘to profit withal.” This salvation is, 
in every case, ‘“‘not of works, but of 
faith”; and, though personal holiness may 
hold very intimate relations to eternal life, 
yet it is in no case either the price or the 
condition. The thief who went from the 
cross to Paradise had neither done good 
works nor achieved an exalted ethical 
righteousness; and the publican, who as a 
sinner asked and received mercy, was 
justified, freely, graciously, and all others 
must find salvation by the same process. 

The distinctive point of divergence be- 
tween Old School Calvinism and evangeli- 
cal Arminianism is in respect to the con- 
ditionality of the provisions and promises 
of the Gospel andthe necessity of human 
agency; at least in willing self-subjection 
through grace to the work of spirit, in the 
effectuating of personal salvation, which the 
former disallows and the latter maintains. 
Asa problem of abstract logic, the former 
may have the advantage; but it is repug- 
nant to a just sense of righteous responsi- 
bility and contrary to the teaching of Scrip- 
tures, in both their explicit declarations 
and perpetual implications. In his un- 
searchable wisdom God has so arranged his 
dispensations that human freedom can co- 
exist and co-operate with his own un- 
qualified sovereignty; and therefore the 
human willis conjoined to the divine in 
all the processes of his grace. 


Respecting the question with which we 
set out—how a non-Christian can be saved 
—the method is of much less concern than 
the fact. Christ declares the fact, with the 
accompanying intimation that the number 
that shall thus come up from the east and 
the west, to sit down with the sairts of the 
Ola Covenant, will not be altogether incon. 
siderable; and in this we may rejoice, 
though we fail to understand the method of 
the divine judgment. Peter’s declaration 
that, ‘‘ in every nation he that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is acceptable 
to him,” is aqualified one; and the required 
‘* righteousness” is not that by which ac- 
ceptance is gained, but rather the fruit of 
an antecedent righteousness, effectuated by 
the Holy Spirit, sent forth to give practical 
effect to the work of Christ. In this view 
of the case, all those who shall ‘‘ come from 





the east and the west,” the ancient 
heathen and the modern Jew, are all saved 
through Christ, and all will unite in the 
song of the redeemed, washed in the blood 
of the Lamb. But granting that the right- 
eous and holy heathen may be saved, goes 
only a very little way toward relieving the 
case of those who have not the preached 
Gospel. To all appearance, they are with- 
out God and without hope; and Christ's 
commission to give them the Gospel seems 
to assume their wretchedness without it. 
New Yor« City. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY HYMNS. 
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BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





In ‘The Songs of the Free,” special interest 
attaches to two hymns and several sonnets by 
Mr. Garrison. One of the former is hardly for- 
gotten yet: 

‘The hour of freedom! come it must— 
O hasten it in mercy, Heaven! 
When all who grovel in the dust 
Shall] stand erect, their fetters riven !” 

Of his sonnets I may cite one to Benjamin 
Lundy: 

“ Self-taught, unaided, poor, reviled, contemned— 
Beset with enemies, by friends betrayed ; 

As madman and fanatic oft condemned, 

Yet in thy noble cause still undismayed; 

Leonidas thy courage could not boast; 

Less numerous were his foes, his band more 
strong : 

Alone unto a more than Persian host 

Thou has undauntedly given batt'e long, 

Nor shalt thou singly wage the unequal strife; 

Unto thy aid with spear and snield J rush, 

And freely do I offer up my life, 

And bid my heart’s blood find a wound to 
gush! 

New volunteers are trooping to the fleld, 

To die we are prepared—}but not an inch to yield.” 

And here is Mrs. L. M. Child’s salutation to 
another early apostle of the cause, George 
Thompson : 

**T’ve heard thee when thy powerful words 
Were like the cataract’s roar ; 
Or like the ocean’s mighty waves 
Resounding on the shore. 


* But even in reproof of sin 
Love brooded over all, 
As the mild rainbow’s heavenly arch 
Rests on the waterfa!l. 


“T’ve heard thee, in the hour of prayer, 
When dangers were around ; 
Thy voice was like the royal harp 
That breathed a charmed sound, 


* The evil spirit felt its power, 
And howling turned away ; 
And some, perchance, who came to scoff, 
Remained with thee to pray! 


**T’ve seen thee, too, in playful mood, 
When words of magic spell 
Dropped from thy lips like fairy gems 
That sparkled as they fell. 


** Still great and good in every change, 
Magnificent and mild, 
As if a seraph’s godlike power 
Dwelt in a little child!” 

Mrs. Chapman made textual alterations in her 
selections when she thougbt it necessary, ** not 
with the idea of increasing their literary merit— 
which would be impertinent—but of increasing 
their usefulness in this book.” Thus she substi- 
tutes such definite terms as ‘* fraud and war and 
slavery” for ‘“‘sin and death and Hell”—words 
which “‘ have been used till they have lost their 
original force and depth of meaning.” Dr. 
E, F. Hatfield, editing ‘“Freedom’s Lyre,” 
four years later, says boldly that, ‘‘in com- 
mon with every other modern compiler, he 
bas made the most free use of his materi- 
als,” treating bymna “as public property, 
which he had a right to modify and use 
according to his own judgment, Omissions, 
abridgments, alterations, and changes in the 
arrangement of stanzas have, therefore, been 
made with freedom.” That was the custom in 
1840, and for some time after; but Dr. Hatfield 
lived to amend his position, His * Church 
Hymn Book,” 1872, deplores the ‘‘ unwarranta- 
ble liberties” that have been taken with hymns, 
and aims at, and in general attains, textual integ- 
rity. 

‘*Freedom’s Lyre,” is a little 48mo of 265 
pages, with 291 hymns (including eighteen dox- 
ologies), very carefully arranged. The tabu- 
lation rune thus: : 

I. The Cries of the Slave, 1,To God, 2, To 
Man. II. The Slave Comforted, 1, With the 
Consolations, of Religion, 2, With the Hope of 
Deliverance. III. The Slave exhorted to Pa- 
tience and Hope. IV. The Rights of the Slave. 
V. Appeals in behalf of the Slave, 1, To 
their Masters, 2, to Rulers, 8, to Freemen, 
4, to Women, 5, to Cbristians. VI. Slave- 
holders Admonished. VII, The Friend of 
the Slave Encouraged, 1, to Act, 2, to Pray. 
VIII, The Friends of the Slaye Assembled, }, TG 
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Pray, 2, For Consultation, 8, On the Fourth of 
July, 4, On the First of August, 5, On a Fast- 
day. IX. Emancipation, 1, At Hand, 2, Accom- 
plished. X. Thanksgiving and Praise. XI. 
Dismissions. XII. Doxologies. 

This scheme, as will be seen at a glance, cov- 
ers pretty thoroughly the whole range of situa- 
tions possible or conceivable. The naive aé- 
sumption that slaves might have a chance to 
use this book had been paralleled by Dr. Wm. 
Allen, then President of Bowdoin College, who, 
in his “ Psalms and Hymns,” 1835, offered cer- 
tain lyrics on the ** Religious Instruction of 
Slaver,” ‘ I'he Master not deeming his Slaves to 
be Property,” and for “ Masters resolving to 
Liberate their Slaves.” This might do very well 
in New England or New York, but in the South 
the Abolition movement did not make much 
headway, and the circulation of its books was 
exceedingly limited. 

Except for a number of psalm-versions by its 
editor (several of which were afterward used in 
bis ‘Church Hymn Book,” and elsewhere, as 
previously noted in these columns), ‘* Freedom’s 
Lyre” contained a smaller proportion of new 
matter than its predecessor. It was much better 
fitted for the use of anti-slavery meetings than 
‘Songs of the Free”; but for our parpose is 
somewhat less interesting. Here are Whittier’s 
two hymns, written for historic assemblings in 
New York, July 4th, 1834, and August Ist, 1837 ; 
these, and one other, make all that come from 
him. Here is ancther hymn, by Mr. Garrison, 
on following Christ : 

* Saviour, though by scorn requited;” 
one by Oliver Johnson, found since in the 
Plymouth Collection : 

* Hark! a voice from Heaven proclaiming 

Comfort to the mourning sluve;” 

several by James Horton, Mary Jackman, C. W. 
Dennison, and a few others not greatly known 
to fame ; anda number from the Emancipator, 
Liberator, Wrongs of Africa, and other publi- 
cations, including two ascribed to the Church- 
man, which, if it really gave forth tnese strains 
of no uncertain sound, must have been under 
less conservative management then than in 
later years. 
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Science. 


THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


BY WILLIAM M. HALE. 





AurHoucH the attendance of members was 
small at the meeting of the National Academy 
of Sciences, which has been in session at the As- 
sembly parlor in the Capitol, commencing Nov. 
10th, and concluding Nov. 18th, yet among the 
number were several of the most eminent of all, 
including seven presidents, past, present and 
future, of the American Association for the Ad. 
vancement of Science, and the permanent secre- 
tary of the same society, who attends this meet- 
ing of the Academy for the first time, having 
only veen elected to membership last Spring, 
Aside from the members present—eighteen in all 
—the audiences have been larger and more at- 
tentive, according to President Marsh’s an- 
nouncement in his closing remarks, than at any 
previous meeting. 

The astronomers were present in force; and 

eight of the papers were on astronomy and 
celestial physics. Prof. 8. P. Langley read a pa- 
per on obscure heat, in which he gave results of 
experiments on Mount Whitney and at the Alle- 
gheny observatory, which have oceupied most 
of his time for the past year, for the purpose of 
determining the heat of the moon's soil. He 
has already announced the conclusion that the 
moon is at all times intensely cold, He now 
adds that observations during the last lunar 
eclipse show thatthe temperature of the moon 
falls instantly on passing into the shadow of the 
earth. He considers it proved that the earth’s 
atmosphere, reversing the effect of glass ina 
hot-house, is more readily permeated by the 
dark heat of low wave lengths, given off from 
the soil than it is by the light heat of solar rays, 
80 that the wonder is that in a dry, clear even- 
ing we are not all frozen. This isa novel, and 
to him an unwelcome as well as an unexpected, 
conclusion, The lunar spectrum, when drawn 
out by a prism of rock salt, which is permeable 
to dark heat, as glass is not, shows heat rays 
several octaves below the lowest solar rays, or 
down to 150,000° of Angstrom’s scale; the same 
&re seen in spectrum from objects on the earth’s 
surface as cold as 20°C, The solar spectrum 
descends only to 30,000° Angstrom. This proves 
that the absence of low rays from solar spec- 
trum is not due tu absorption by our atmos- 
Phere, but that no heat rays of that kind are 
emitted from the sun at all, 

Professor Pickering’s paper on stellar photog- 
raphy traced the advance in that art, especially 
within the two or three years since the applica- 
tion of the dry gelatine plate, with the instan- 
taneous process. When the first star pictures 
were taken at Oambridge, in 1850, a daguerreo- 
type plate was used, and only stars of the first 
magnitude could be taken after long exposure, 





The sensitiveness of the gelatine plate now used 
is such that pictures have been taken of stars 
of the fourteenth magnitude, giving only one 
hundred thousandth as much light as those first 
taken, and even, in some cases, of stars too mi- 
ute to be rendered visible to the eye by the most 
powerful telescope; although when near the 
confines of vision, results are not uniform, 
Some stars are detected in the t-lescope which 
are nut depicted on the plate, and vice versa, 
due probably to variations in color, since red is 
not readily photographed. In some cases, cer- 
tain stars appear to present an appearance of a 
whorl surrounding them on the plate, which is 
not discernible to the eye. This may Jead to in- 
teresting discoveries as to world building; but 
it was premature to make positive announce- 
ment; possibly itis due to corrugations of the 
gelatine plate. A rapid and accurate process of 
mapping the heavens is available by photogra- 
phy. Fifteen hundred plates would comprehend 
the entire sky here visible, The spectrum of 
stars may also be photographed down to fourth 
or fifth magnitude; and the end is not yet; for 
the sensitiveness of the plats may be indefinite- 
ly increased. A new plate, received from Chi- 
cago within a few days, was shown, which was a 
very decided improvement over those with 
which these experiments had been made, 

Prof. C. A. Young gave some account of the 
new star in Andromeda. Tais, within two days 
after it wus first observed, had risen to the 
seventh magnitude, and ia now of the eleventh 
magnitude, and fading at the rate of one magni- 
tude every two anda half or three weeks, Ile 
saw no reason to favor the sensational theory 
that it was.a case of creation. The brightness 
may be due to the passage of a previously dark 
star through the nebula, or it may be a con- 
vergence of meteoric streams, History does not 
lack similar instances of stellar outburst, as in 
Scorpion in 1859. Another notable instance, not 
mentioned by Professor Young, was the new star 
in Cassiopeia just before the death of Charles 
IX, of Frence, who was responsible for the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew; and this star 
was supposed to bode ill to him, 

Professor Peters read a paper to show the 
whereabouts of the twenty-two stars in Flam- 
steed’s catalogue, which were supposed to have 
disappeared. He thinks all are accounted for, 

Major Powell gave an account of bis travels this 
Summer among the stone-builders in the south- 
western part of the United States. He con- 
cludes, contrary to previous opinion, that they 
did not erect their first structures on the cliffs, 
but were driven to them by enemies; also that 
the large number of stone dwellings does not 
indicate a much larger population formerly than 
now, because even at the present time, for rea- 
sons explained, many more houses are built than 

are at all requisite. The oldest structures are 
in the north; and in going southward newer 
ones are reached, 

The anthropologists present discussed the 
paper at much length, and gave prominence to 
the decline in general art as well as in building, 
as Professor Putnam had observed among Amer- 
ican Indiaps, and Professor Morse among the 
Japanese, referring for more detailed expiana- 
tions to bis work on Japan now in press, 

Professor Newbrery detailed the wonderful dis 
coveries cf angiosperm vegetation in cretaceous 
clays of New Jersey; including oaks, willows, 
magnolias, ferns, tulip trecs, and even sun- 
flowers, belonging to the order of composite, 

which some botanists rank highest of all in the 
vegetable kingdom, ail pertectiy developed at the 
fret appearance of this kind of vegetation. The 
sunflower, he remarks, is worthy even of greater 
homage than the @sthetes render it, inasmuch as 
it carries the division ot labor to the highest 
point. The inner florets do the work of fructifica- 
tiup, while the outer whorl devotes its whole en- 
ergy to making @ display. In gigantic placoderm 
fishes recently found in Devonian rocks of Ohio 
is seen the same bigh development without 
earlier mtroductory forms, ‘These discoveries 
do not favor the hypothesis of evolution; but 
Professor Newberry, 11 private conversation, de- 
clares bimeelf to be still an evolutionist, and 
looks for the discovery of connecting links here- 


ter. 

Professor Lintner, the state entomologist, gave 
an interesting paper on economic entomology. 
The Jatest news given was the announcement 
from tie state experimenta) station at Geneva 
of the advantage of using as an insecticide, kero- 
sene in emulsion with molasses, This w thought 
to give better results than the old methods of 
emulsion with milk or soap. Space forvids more 
than mere mention of Dwight’s interesting dis- 
covery of primordial rocks near Poughkeepme, 
of Peck’s paper on the “State Hervarium,” and 
his studies in mycology, Bell’s investigation of 
hereditary deafness, and others, 


ALBany, N.Y 
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Tne Berlin Geographical Society heard a lec- 
ture on October 4th, from Herr Robert Flegel, 
who has just returned from making an explora- 
tion in the region of the Niger, as agent of the 


German African Society. Herr Flegel’s ex- 
ploration has occupied the last two years, in the 
course of which he explored all Adamawa and 
discovered the sources of the Binué; but his 
effort to travel from the Binué to the Congo 
ended in failure, owing to the feuds and 
violence of the intervening tribes, Herr 
Fiegel carried away with bim the conviction that 
the Binué is navigable for 1100 kilometers, and 
its chief affluents, as, for instance, the Taraba, 
for a distance of from fifty to sixty nautical 
miles during five or six months of the year. 
Herr Flegel is accompanied by two natives, who 
attended him on his travels, and who listened 


bestowed them by the it of 
t ere , for their devotion to 





Sanitary. 
HEALTH IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Ir is a grand and roble thing that, in s0 many 
of our states the children of the nation are 
invited to attend the public schools free of all 
expense. But, surely, it should be an axiom of 
such a gratuity that we must assemble the 
children in a way that will not expose them to 
any undue risks of health. With the most of 
those who attend the schools, health is to be 
the working capital. If this is imperiled to 
any great degree, no ordinary accumulation of 
knowledge will compensate for its loss. It can- 
not be concealed that far too litide attention is 
given to the care of the physical education. 
Besides what this involves in the training of the 
child, is what 1t demandsin the care of his sur- 
roundings. We no longer are in coubt as to 
what is the model school-room, Its floors should 
be of the smoothest and best material. The 
wood should be so prepared as not to absorb 
deleterious matters, and the very cracks of the 
floor treated hke those of a hospital, so as not 
to be the resting-places for organic matter. 
The same rule should apply to every arti- 
cle of wood and to all woodwork in the 
room. Plain surfaces, without crevices, should 
permit of the easiest cleansing, by dry or wet 
rubbing. The walls should pe of the best hard- 
finish, The relation between the walls and the 
outer enclosure should be such that, by means of 
porous material or air spaces,there should be no 
continuous dampness, It is now possible so to 
construct the enclosure that it shallcontrib- 
ute to dryness, and to a free, minute circula- 
tion of air through its material. Thus sweet 
walls protect from draught, and yet admit valu- 
able quantities of pure air. The next thing to 
be thought of is how to secure a prevalence of 
pure air in the school-room. To do this we 
must see to it that we minimize the sources of 
foul or incompetent air, and that we secure an 
incoming of such pure air, as will compensate 
for the necessary deterioration, All the details 
of cleanliness, as applied in the school-room, 
serve to diminish dust and those putrescible or- 
ganic matters which are wont to float in the air 
and to reduce its quality. In heating, we are to 
remember that, besides the burning up of oxy- 
gen which is accomplished by all systems which 
heat the air of the room only, we are not 
only impoverishing the air, but too 
often adding various gases which are 
unfriendly to perfect respiration. In lighting, 
we are to remember that, unless it be the electric 
light, we are aleo consuming the oxygen of the 
air, and must see to it that this is not done to 
an undue extent, and especially that our kero- 
sene or gas does not add to the air some deleteri- 
ous substances. Imperfect combustion will of 
itself do this, As the presence of each person 
involves the removal from the air of about five 
per centum of its oxygen, and the addition in 
its place of nearly the same quantity of carbonic 
acid, and as with it there is the transpiration 
or exhalation of thirty grains or more of highiy 
putrescible organic matter, we are diligently to 
inquire how all this can be weutralized or 
quickly and harmlessly removed. This can only 
be done by adjusting the size of the room and 
the modes for the introduction of pure air to 
the number of persons in the room, so that a 
sufficient supply can be furnished without undue 
draught. We derive our estimate of the amount 
of air needed by considering how much air 
passes through a lung ateach inspiration, or 
in from sixteen to twenty inspirations per 
minute, and how far the consequent impairment 
of the air is affected by it. We also have to give 
consideration to the fact that something depends 
upon the relation of position which one person 
bears to another, and to the proportion this floor 
space bears to the general area of the room, Even 
with these—as location, healtb,and cleanliness of 
persons, modes of heating, state of atmoepbere, 
etc., have so much to do with the circulation of 
air—we have to test resulta by the other 
results of experience of the senses, and by 
actual chemical tests of the amount of carbonic 
acid and ovher material found, The conclusion 
from all this has been that, in the estimate for 
schools, not less than 250 cubic feet of space 
ahould be allowed to each person, of which at 
least twelve square feet is represented in floor 
space, the ceilings not b-ing reckoned higher 
than twelve feet. Thesupply of air necessary to 
keep this in a pure condition, and yet to pre- 
vent draught being felt iu its admission, mnst 
not be less than 1,500 cubic feet. It is easy to 
see how far short most schools come of this 
requisition. If, in any particular case, any 
school board claims that in the school building 
such an allowance is unnecessary, they shou!d be 
able to show that the Angus Smith carbonic 
acid test showed the amount of carbonic acid 
present to be ordinarily within limits, and that 
the Thermometer, the Hygrometer and the 
Permanganate test showed a satisfactory record. 
This rule is : ‘ ‘Keep the room so that the sir con- 
tained in a ten-and-a-half-ounce bottle of room 
air shows po precipitate when shaken with 
half ounce of fresh clear lime water.” Too often 
another evidence of the foulness of the air is 





| afforded by sluggish or irritable minde, by 


coughs and colds and feverishness, and that gen- 
eral state of uncomfortablencss which does so 
much to demoralize some schools and to dimin- 
ish the ability for intellectual acquirement. 
Other effects are too often apparent in head- 
aches, pale faces, anda want of that vigorous 
expression of healthy, happy boyhood and girl- 
bood, without which the mind has a casket too 


Biblical Research, 


ON THE WORDING OF JOHN J, 1. 


Tue Prelude to 8t. John’s Gospel contains the 
deepest of Christological truths. Its leading 
idea is that the Aédyoc, who had from all eternity 
been existing with the Father, entered the world 
and became flesh. The great truth here empha- 
sized is thus the eternal pré-existence of the 
Logos. The vast stride that is here made in the 
announcement of the fulfillment over and beyond 
the Messianic promises of the Old Testament is 
at once apparent, Although conservative exe- 
gesis has always been a unit in teaching that the 
predictions in the Old Covenant clearly ascribe 
to the coming Messiah a supernatural pergzonal- 
ity and work, and has seen in such passages as 
Mic, v, 1—5, Is. iv, 2, Dan. vii, 18, proofs of the 
pre-existence of this Mesmah, and although, fur- 
ther, the Adyo¢ of John, neither in word nor idea 
has any connection with the Logos of Philo’s 
philosophy, but is rather a development from 
Old Testament promises, yet it is apparent 
that John’s method of expressing this deep 
idea would not have been intelligible to 
readers who had only Old Testament thought 
and Old Testament words before them. As 
Jobn, like the other writers of revelation, used 
the language of his day, and employed the 
grammar and rhetoric of his day, and wrote 
primarily for his contemporazies, it scarcely 
seems a matter of doubt, that he, in presenting 
this deep truth of inspiration, put it into a mold 
and form of thought not shaped after Old 
Testament models, but constructed by the re- 
ligious thought of the people in the centuries 
between Malachi and the appearance of Christ, 
However little he has Crawn the thought itself 
from any source but inspiration, it is evident 
that the form chosen for the thought must have 
been one then familiar and intelligible to his 
readers. 

A glance at the literature of that day shows 
how common it was for religious writers to de- 
scribe persons and things that occupied an im- 
portant position in the kingdom of God as pre- 
existing before Jehovah from eternity, and as 
being br¢ught down into the world at the proper 
moment and for the proper purpose ; a line of 
thought which, as is evident in most cases, was 
suggested by the Messianic interpretation of 
Dan. vii, 18. In the second purt of the Book of 
Enoch, O. xxxvii—ixxi, entitled the Parables, and 
written about the commencement cf the Chris- 
tian era, we have probably the highest ethical 
conception of the Messiah ever written by unin- 
spired pen without a New Testament basis, 
Here an eternal pre-existence, also, is pred- 
icated of him. In C, xiviii, 3, we read: “ And 
before the sun and the signs were creatéd, 
before the stars of heaven were made, 
his name was called before the Lord of the 
spirits.” Again in C. xlviii, 6: “* For this pur- 
pose he was chosen and hiddea before him 

[God] before the world was created, and he will 
be before him to eternity.” Cf. also xiviii, 7; 
Ixii, 6, 7; lii, 9; Ixix, 26; and Andover transla- 
tion of Book of Enoch, p. 46 99q., and Schtirer, 
N. 7. Zeitgeschichte, p. 582, sgq. Essentially 
the same ideas we find in IV Ezra, a Jewish pro- 
duction of the first Chrietian century, or even 
of an earlier cate. LZ. g. xii, 31, we read: ** Hie 
est Unctus, quem reservavil Altissimusin finem,” 
and xii: *‘ Jpse est, quem conservat Altissimus 
multis temporibus,” which doctrine is also pre- 
supposed in xiv, 9. Exactly as is done in Enoch, 
this pre-existence is represented as a state of 
being hidden ; é. g., xiii, 52: ** Sicut non potest 
hoc vel scrutinare vel scire quis, quid sit in pro- 
Jurndo maris, sic non poterit quisque super ter- 
ram videre fiiium meum, vel eos qui cum eo 
sunt, nisi in tempore diei,” In the same manner 
other sacred persove, and even things, are de- 
scribed as pre-«xistent, Thus, in the Assumptio 
Mosis i, 14, Moscs epeake of himself as qui ab 
initio orbis terrarum praeparatue sum, 
In the Apocalypse of Baruch, we read, 
in reference to Jerusslem: Won isla aedi- 
ficatio nunc aedificata in medio vestrum ilia est 
quae revelabitur apud me, quae hic praeparata 
fuit ex quo cogitavi ul facerem paradisum et 
ostendi eam Adamo priusquam peccaret.” In 
the Book of Jubilees, a haggadic production of 
the first Christian century, we read of the angels 
celebrating the Sabbath before the creation ; of. 
C. ii, 17. Inthe Assumptio Mosis we read of the 
temple: ‘Repones [hbros] . . . im loco 
quem fecit ab initio creaturae orbis terrarum, 
The pre-existence of the Torah is one of the lead- 
ing thoughts of Jewish orthodoxy in New Testa- 
ment times; of. especially Weber's Sysiem der 
alt, Palest, Theologie, p. 16, 163, 190, sg. 
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This form of thought was adopted by early 
Christian wri‘ers and used by them extensively. 
Of. the quotations from patristic literature 
given by Harnack in his notes on Pastor Her- 
mae I, 4, and IL. Clem. xiv, 1. Cf. especially Har- 
pnack’s notes on these passages. 


Missions. 


Tue InpEPeNpDENT of February 12th, this 
year, contained a short notice of the work of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Robert W. Logan, mission- 
aries of the American Board in Micronesia, 
They established themselves in October, 1884, 
on a new group of islauds, known as Ruk, 
This group belongs to the Caroliiae Archipelago, 
and has some twelve thousand inhabitants, bat 
is so small and little known, that it finds no 
place on ordinary maps of Polynesia. Mr. and 
Mrs. Logan have been the only white persons, 
within several bundred miles of Ruk, and with- 
out any assistace in their work, except that of 
two boys from the Mortlock Islands, where 
they formerly labored. From his journal, 
which covers the work of a full year, we 
gather the foliowing items. Meetings wih 
natives have been ki pt up since October 17th 
1884, mornings and evenings, attended by from 
thirty to sixty or seventy. A day school was 
opened on Chiistmas week, with forty scholars, 
the number soon increasing to eighty. They began 
with the alpbabet. The Morilock boys proved 
able belpers. Tneir language is essentially the 
ame as that of the natives of Ruk, 60 that the 
primer which Mr, Logan had prepared for the 
Mortlock islanders, answered for a text-book, 
“The other books in the Mortlock language are 
of untuld value. It is a great stamulus to the 
scholars to know that there are other books, be- 
yond the primer, all ready for them.” They 
have learned a number of hymns, and how to 
sing them, can repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and 
are learwing a catechism prepared by Mr, Lo- 
gan, which embodies the main outlines of 
Christian truth Mr. Logan writes: 











“At the evening meetings, after singing and 
prayer (three hymus, the Lord’s l’rayer in concert, 
and prayer by two of the people), I tell a Bible story, 
Ithen question them upon it, and appoint one of 
them to tell it over the next evening. The progress 
made in ability to understand and tel] over again a 
atory, is very pleasant to see, 

*six can now readin the New Testament, and a 
dozeu more will commence tt at the close of anothur 
term. At firat we could have no Sunday-school, as 
no one could read, except the Mortlock boys; but 
now we have one hundied and fifty scholars in 
thirteeu classes. 

“Yue cuildren, and even adults, are accustomed 
to go without ciotaing ; but those who come to school 
are required to wear a [ringed skirt, We also in- 
sist that they give up tobacco, dancing, heathen 
worship, work and play on Sunday, stewing, igit- 
ing and aduitery. We have had to expel a few, 
bul have beeu surprised to see how well tue scholars, 
as a body, aie doing. 

“Tne Church has become too smal] for the grow- 
log cougregatiou on the Subbath, and has been en- 
larged, ‘The average attendance is from two hun- 
dred to three hund.ed, We have hung the bell sent 
us by the Market Street Mission Sunday-school, Oak- 
land, Cal., and the natives intensely enjoy listening 
to ita clear tones. I have made a rude puipit, on 
which we spread a pretty stand cloth, sent by young 
ludies in Dr. Tuylor’s Church, N. Y., and on this lay 
a tine large Bible, the gilt of the Kev. Johu Thomp- 
son, of Ourkland, Cal. 

“Of the twenty candidates for baptism, none have 
falien, 

“I have established a monthly Concert of Prayer 
for wissions, At the last meeting—the second we 
have neld—the people biought two hundrea cocoa- 
nuts, the only thing the. have to give. 

“It is very interesting to watch the development 
of the spiritual life of these babes, New ideas are 
crowding upon them from what they see of our own 
lives, fromthe teachings of the Sabbath, the morn- 
ing and evening meetings, and the school. God 
grant that the foundations be laid wisely and well! 
It ws adelight to work for these people; there are 
many hopeful things about them ; they make no use 
whatever, of invoxicants; they do not cling tena- 
ciousiy te their old superstitions, They are teacha- 
bie, and readily learn to love us.” 


...-The Samoans, of Matantu, have just 
opened a chapel, which 18 built of woodfrom a 
forest which used to be tabooed as the dwelling- 
place of an ancient Samoan deity. Long after 
the people had ceased to believe in the deity, they 
entertaine1 «a superstitious awe of the grove, 
and it was considered a great triumph when the 
missionaries were able so to overcome the feel- 
ing of dread as to induce the people to attack 
the grove and cut down its sacred trees, On the 
day of the opening an aged chief, whu had just 
re.ounced Romanism, spoke : 

“ You will ask why I, who am now a comparatively 
old man, should, after 80 many years, have deter- 
mined to be a follower of Jesus. You al) know that 
I had nothing to gain, as the world speaks of gain, 
by changing my lotu. All thatl can say about this 
change is, that my heart is changed, and that it is 
the work of God’s own Holy Spirit, who brought me 
to fee] that I had no other hope than iu Christ Jesus, 


truly app!v the words of the prophet to myself 
peg te “A ‘ am as‘a brand plucked from the 
barning.” 


He regretted extremely that he had been allowed 


Personalities, 


Lapy Diixeg, wife of Sir Charles, began in 
the world as a student of painting, and was a 
girl of seventeen when the Rev. Mark Pattison 
proposed to her and married her. Mr. Pattison 
was a bookworm, and it is said, furnished a type 
to two novelists—George Eliot, who sketched 
him in ‘* Middlemarch,” and Rhoda Broughton, 
who portrayed all bis traits most mercilessly in 
** Belinda.” 





...»Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi was the first 
woman who succeeded in effecting an entrance 
into the Ecole de Medicine, at Paris, in the year 
1867, Dr. Josephine Walter, of the Mount 
Sinai Hospital, of this city, is the only female 
‘resident physician” inan American institution 
of the sort, intended for the reception of both 
sexes, 


..+»The broad-shouldered and broad-minded 
pastor of the Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of tnis city, Dr. James M, King, who 
has long been active in affairs of the American 
Bible Society and the Evangelical Alhance, has 
been elected Honorary Secretary of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, to succeed the late Dr. 8. IL. 
Prime. 


....Edgar A. Poe wrote a singularly legible 
and precise “literary hand.” He was alsoa 
careful observer of punctuation, not leaving it 
to his publishers. Perhaps the most beautiful 
and clear penmanship of our own day is that of 
the English novelist, Mr. W. E. Norris, whose 
manuscripts are really beautiful. 


..«-The life and character of Mrs. Sarah 
Byram Dean, one of the many notable and good 
women of carly New England days, has been 
made the snbject of a sketch by the Rev. Enoch 
Sanford, of Raynham, Mass. Mrs. Dean was 
born 1n 1750 and died in 1849. 


...-The Battenberg family originated in a 
journalist named Hauck, a man of small educa- 
tion, who was editor of a newspaper in Warsaw, 
sixty years ago, Prince Alexander, of Hesse, 
married the granddaughter of this man. 


....Professor Bernhard Studer, the ninety- 
two-year-old Swiss geologist, has received from 
the Council of the Confederation a splendid 
silver cup, presented to him in recognition of 
his renowned services to science, 


..- [tis said that the historian, Bancroft, is 
one of the only two Americans now living who 
ever,met Goethe. The other is George H. Cal- 
vert, the scholar and poet, who is eight-three 
years old, 


..+-The curious but inoffensive Boston eccen- 
tric, known there as ‘‘ Shakspeare,” has made 
his reappearance in the streets of the Hub. He 
never speaks to persons, and is entirely well- 
conducied iu his lunes, 


..»»-Mme, Viardot-Garcia has inherited from 
her father the complete manuscript of the music 
of the opera of *‘ Don Giovanni,” eutirely in the 
handwri:ing of Mozart himself. Such a legacy 
is priceless. 


..».The career of the King of Wurtemburg’s 
American fayorite, Jackson, is said to have 
come toa sudden close, Accounts trom Stutt- 
gart say that he has left that city and is not to 
return. 


-.-.General von Prittwitz, who died in Berlin, 
aged ninety-one years, had seen fifty years 
active service in the Prussian army, and built 
the fortresses of Posen, Ulm and Rastatt. 


...»“*Henri Gréville” is described as rather 
a short woman, apparently about forty-five years 
old, distinctly of the French type, with a merry, 
intelligent face and very bright eyes. 


--».The late wife of Gen. Lucius H. Foote 
(recently our Minister to Corea) was the first 
American woman to enter the Corean capital, 
the city of Seoul. 


.-..-Dr. Dio Lewis believes that wearing 
“large, thick, heavy boots and blue hand-knit 
stockings” will improve greatly any woman's 
complexion. 


--.--A son of the tenor, Nicolini, is a new 
pupil of the Paris Conservatoire; whether in 
musical or dramatic art, we have not seen 
stated. 


-.--To Mme, Hava, daughter of M. Favre, 
who built the road, the St. Gothard Railway di- 
rectors have voted a pension of $2,000 per 
annum, 


--».George Parsons Lathrop says that John 
Boyle O'Reilly was born physically in Ireland, 
intellectually in Australia, and poetically in 
Boston. 


.-+»Mr. George W. Cable is an enthusiastic 
Sunday-school teacher in his new home at 
Northumpton, Mass, 


....-Mr. Andrew Carnegie has been made pres- 
ident for hfe of the new Oarnegie Library Hall 
in Pittsburgh. 


-»--Oount Von Moltke has just reached his 





to grow up without an education, not being able 
either 10 tead or waite. 


zh, 


....The sewing machine is not what it seams. 


....-Facts about bank checks are stubborn 
things. 


....-There is a town in Massachusetts not 
afraid of small-pox or typhoid fever. It’s Had- 
dum. 


....At a recent English wedding the brides- 
maids carried huge bunches of grapes instead 
of flowers. Sour grapes, of course. 


...-Ab ha! Another faster! A man in Ohio 
has gone twenty eight days without eating any- 
thing. The name of the paper he is editing is 
not stated. 


....A bottle of milk which a Baltimore chem- 
ist was testing, the other day, exploded with 
great force and nearly killed him. It was prob- 
ably from a kicking cow. 


...-A Hint to Old Bachelors.—Mr, Oldbeau 
(to a young rival, before young lady to whom 
they are both attentive): ‘Why, bless me, 
Charley, how you’ve grown !” 


..-‘‘Julius, do you know the tenth com- 
mandment?” ‘Yes’m.” ‘* Very well. Recite 
it.’ “Tcan’t.” “But you said just now you 
knew it.” “Oh! yes. I know it when I seo 
it.” 


...-A Limit to Patience.— Waitress (to Dr. 
Pullem, the dentist, who is greatly annoyed by 
her constant use of his title in addressing him): 
“Tomatoes, doctor?” Dr, Pullem: “ Thanks, 
no.” Waitress: ‘*Corn, Doctor?” Doctor: 
**No! Dentist!” 


...A Candid Maiden.—At a social gathering 
on Austin Avenue, Hostetter McGinnis, who is 
a great wag, said to Miss Esmeralda Longcoffin : 
**You would not believe, Miss Esmeralda, what 
conquests I’ve made among the fair sex. 
would not believe it.” 
Esmeralda, 


You 
**I don’t,” replied Miss 


.-.-Professor Proctor says, as the earth keeps 
cooling, it will become porous, great cavities 
will be formed in the interior which will take in 
the water, and eventually every trace of water 
will have disappeared from the face of the 
earth. Then the cow will be the milkman’s sole 
source of supply. 


..--In a speech at Kilmarnock, the other day, 
Lord Rosebery told a story about his little girl. 
She had been told by her nurse that, if she did 
not think so much by day, she would dream less 
at night. “But I can’t help thinking,” she 
told her father. ‘* For, you know,” she added, 
pathetically, “I cannot make my mind sit 
down.” 


-.- Longfellow and Fields were making a short 
pedestrian tour some years ago, when, to their 
surprise, an angry bull stood in the pathway, 
evidently determined to demolish both poet and 
publisher. ‘I think,” said Fields, “that it 
will be prudent to give this reviewer a wide 
margin.” ‘ Yes,” replied the poet, ‘it appears 
to be a disputed passage.” 


...- Young Featherly: “Of Shakespeare's plays, 
I think I prefer ‘ Richelieu.’” Miss Clara: “Er 
—but Shakespeare did not write ‘ Richelieu,’ 
Mr. Featherly.” Young Featherly (with an 
amused smile): “Ah! I see MissClara. You are 
one of the few left who believe that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare’s plays. I wonder if the question 
will ever be satisfactorily settled.” 


....-Tbe omnmibuses and tramways of Paris 
only admit a fixed number of passengers. When 
the limit is reached, the conductor hangs out a 
placard bearing the word complet. Atter this 
no one is admitted, and it is useless to run after 
a car or bus. An American, one day, at the 
commencement of his sojourn in Paris, asked 
a friend: ‘ What does that word complet mean, 
that I so often see on an omnibus?” ‘* What!’’ 
exclaimed the friend, who saw an opening for a 
joke, ‘**What! do you mean to say you haven't 
visited it yet?” ‘* Visited what?” ** Complet, 
of course. Why, ’tis one of the most charming 
spots in Paris. My dear fellow you must, by 
all means, see (omplet.” The traveler needed 
no more pressing tomake him run and shout 
after every omnibus he saw bearing the sign ; 
but, sad to say, he never caught one. 


...-Karmer Brown went into a Milwaukee drug 
store, one day, to get something to keep his hair 
from falling out. Bolus, the learned proprie- 
tor, put up the following prescription, and 
charged a dollar for it: ‘*Chloride of Sodium, 
one ounce; aqua pura, eight ounces. Shake 
well and apply to the head every morning.” 
Farmer Brown thought adollartoo much. ‘*‘Do 
you know,” said the wise Bolus, ‘‘how much a 
gallon of aqua pura costs?” ‘‘ Have no idea,” 
‘* My dear friend,” continued the chemist, ‘*it is 
one of the most penetrating liquids we have ; 
and as to chloride of sodium, it simply has 
no equal in the world. It’s a little high just now. 
owing to the prospect of war in Greece. You've 
often heard of Sal Aitica, eh? Well, it’s some- 
thing like the chloride.” Farmer Brown now 





eighty-sixth birthday. 


~ 


has a luxurious crop of hair. 


Ministerial Register, 


FOLWELL, J. N., Bayonne, N. J., resigns. 

FOX, ©. P., Masonsville, N. Y., resigns. 

HENDERSON, J. R., accepts call to Palmyra, 
N. Y. 

JEPSON, T. E., Taberg, removes to West Win- 
field, N. Y. 

LYON, A. C., North Elba, N. Y., resigns. 

MAYE, Geo., accepts all to Weatherafield, 
> A 

REED, T. R., accepts call to East Haverhill, 
Mass. 

SMITH, J. L., Greenfield, accepts call to Zanes- 
ville, O. 

WETHERBE, C. H., Scriba, accepts call to 
Taberg, N. Y. 

WRIGHT, T. G., Hartford, N. Y., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

a A. D., Windsor, accepts call to Antigo, 

is. 

AIKINS, James E,, ord. in Cape Elizabeth, Me, 

COOK, C. N., De Witt, Ia., accepts call to Mani- 
tou, Col, 

DAME, Cuarwes, Acton, Me., resigns. 

DOBSON, J. A., Cleburne, Tex., called to 
Clarks, Neb. 

GILLETT, A. L., ord. pastor in Grand Forks 
Dak. ° 

HILL, E. C. W., Camp Creek, Neb., accepts call 
to Meadsville, Mo. 

HUBBARD, Davin B., accepts call to Third ch., 
Middletown, Conn. 

HUTCHINSON, J. P.. supplies at David City, 
Neb. 

JENKYNS, E. R., Eastport, Me., resigns. 

JOHNSON, J. W., De Soto, Mo., resigns. 

JONES, W. D., ord. pastor in Woodville, N. Y. 

MICHAEL, GroraeE, accepts call to Greeley, 
Col. 

NEWTON, D. Avausting, inst. in Stoneham, 
Mass. 

NORTHROP, C, A., Jewett City, called to First 
ch., Norwich Town, Conn. 

OTIS, J. T., De Smet, Dak., accepts call to Ber- 
trand, Neb. 

PALMER, F. H., called to North ch., Weymouth, 
and to Ashburnham, Mass. 

PERCIVAL, Cuartes H., Wiscasset, Me., re- 
signs. 

PITTS, E. T., inst. in Church of the Pilgrimage, 
Plymouth, Mass. 

RICKER, G. 8., Stillwater, Minn., called to 
Pierce City, Mo. 

SANBORN, F. L., Aspen, Col., accepts call to 
Longmont, Col. 

SCHERMERHORN, Peter, Ray Center, resigns ; 
accepts call to New Haven and Chesterfield, 
Mich, 

SCOTT, Grorce H., Rockland, Me., called to 
Second ch., Keene, N. H. 

SEAVER, Norman, inst. in Park ch., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

SHIRLEY, Arruur, Upton, Mass., resigns. 

— J. H., Nevinville, accepts call to Lewis, 

a. 

STEVENS, J. A., called to Marshall, Minn. 

STROUD, J. H., accepts call to Thomaston, Me. 

TADE, E. O., Oakland, accepts call to San 
Mateo, Cal. 

TORREY, Joseru, Yarmouth, called to Bar 
Harbor, Me. 

TRACY, Wit.14m, Granville, Ill, resigns. 

THURSION, H. W. L., Goshen, called to Croy- 
don, N. H, 

VAN AUKEN, H. H., Eaton Rapids, accep‘s call 
to Alpena, Mich. 

VAN WAGNER, J. M., Cameron, Mo., resigns. 

wae ~ A., Franklin, accepts call to Ashley, 

ich, 


WELLS, J. A., accepts call to Maysville and 
Portland, Dak. 

WHALLEY, Joun T., ord. pastor in Lawrence, 
Mass. 


WILLIAMS, D. T., Thompson, O., accepts call 
to Madrid, N. Y. 


LUTHERAN. 
BALTZLY, J. B., D.D., Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
moves to Beach City, O. 


HANTEL, Epmounp F., A., Hockanum, removes 
to Naubue, Conn. 

HEMBSATH, C. H., address Adamsburg, Penn. 

JACKEL, Cuarues, Macon City, Mo., removes 

to Oak Park, Lils. 


MACKENZIE, O. L., Rhinebeck, N. Y., removes 

to Sioux City, Ia. ; 
SHULTZ, D. H., Rising City, removes to David 
City, Neb. 


TROWBRIDGE, Cuarues P., address, lock box 
255, Trenton, N. J 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BASKERVILLE, H. C., called to Pembina, 
Dak. 


CARROLL, J. G., called to Arcola, Ill, 


GAUSS, O. W., Memphis, accepts call to Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

GOODMAN, RB. 8., called to Clarkson, N. Y. 
HAZLEDT, D. M., called to Asbury, N. J. 
JUNKIN, A. C., Hanover, removes to Downs, 
Kan. 

JONES, W. J., address Castleton, Vt. 

LAMB, G. ©., Marshalltown, accepts call to 
Boone, Ia. 

SANSON, T. A., called to Argyle, N. Y. 
STONE, ©. H., called to Leadville, Col. 





WILSON, A. B., called to Soloman, Kan. 
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Fine Arts. 


Kaki STICHLER describes in the Berner In- 
telligenzblatt, the ancient baptistery of Riva San 
Vitale, in the canton of Ticino, which he asserts 
to be the oldest ecclesiastical building in Switz- 
erland, and possibly in Northern Italy. It 
stands close to the parish church, and is octag- 
onal in shape. In the center is an ancient font, 
‘6a veritable bath, such as the early Christians 
used,” in excellent preservation. He observes 
that the handbooks for tourists contain no no- 
tice whatever of this remarkable monument of 
Christian antiquity. 


_...In the issue of L’Art for November 1st, 
Mr. Victor Ceresole’s account of the life and 
works of the Venetian artist, Alessandro Vittoria, 
is conciuded. There are numerous reproductions 
of Vittoria’s works, including three terra cotta 
portrait busts, a project for a frieze in stucco, 
a bronze candelabrum. projects for two sixteenth 
century facades, chasings on the finding of a 
breviary, and the interior of the Chapel of the 
Rosary, which was erected in commemoration 
of the naval battle of Lepanto, and was ruined 
by fire in 1867. 


...-The French papers record the death, at 
the age of eighty-eight years, of M. Joseph 
Beaume, historical painter, who obtained a 
medal of the Second Class, in 1824; a medal of 
the First Class, in 1827, and the Cross of the 
Legion of Ilonor, in 1836. Under the reign of 
Louis Philippe, M. Beaume was commissioned, 
says the Chronique des Arts, to execute some 
important battle-pieces, which now hang in the 
Musée de Versailles at the side of those by 
Eugene Bellange. ‘he deceased was the favor- 
ite pupil of Gros. 


....The so-called ‘‘ Low” tiles and pottery 
are admitted to be superior to anything of the 
kind produced in this country. They possess a 
glaze and a finish that is only equaled by the 
best English and French art work, An excellent 
use to which these artistic materials are now put 
is in the partial decoration of clock frames. If 
they could be substituted generally in place of 
the cold marble frames that have so long 
adorned our mantle-shelves, it would be de- 
cidedly to the artistic advantage of our house- 
holds. 


....By the popular vote which gave four 
prizes of $250 each to as many exhibitors of water 
colors at the American Galleries in this city, 
Mr. Farny received the first honor for his view 
of American Indian life. The second prize was 
awarded to Mr. George H. Smillie for ** Septem- 
ber on the New England Coast”; the third 
prize to Mr. F. K. M, Rehn, for ‘An Off Shore 
Breeze”; and the fourth to Mr. W. Hamilton 
Gibson for his “‘ Evening Red.” 


....The Royal Academy of the Lincei at Rome 
has undertaken, with the assistance of a special 
grant from the king, to publish the Codice At- 
lantico of Leonardo da Vinci. It is estimated 
that the work will take eight years, and will cost 
no less than 96,000 lire (#19,200). 


....-M. Théodore Ballu, the architect of the 
new Hotel de Ville, at Paris, is to be honored 
by a bust placed in the great Galerie des Fétes 
of that building. The commission for the bust 
has been given to M. Barrias. 


...-The church of St, Etienne du Mont, at 
Paris, commenced in 1229, rezonstructed by Fran- 
cis I, and added to by Henri IV, is about to be 
restored. Paseal, Perrault, Rollin, and other 
famous men are buried there. 


--+-[tis reported that the artist Elihu Vedder 
has given ap his Roman home, and means to es- 
tablish himself permanently in New York. 


--»-A Byzantine Museum is to be formed at 
Ravenna, and systematic excavations are to be 
undertaken in the Regio Classense. 


School and College. 

Tue sixth annual reports of the treasurer and 
secretary of the Society for the Collegiate In- 
struction of Women, of Cambridge, Mass., are 
at hand. The treasurer reports the amount ex- 
pended during the past year, as $11,013.49. 
Subscriptions to date to the fund for the pur- 
chase of the Judge Fay house amount to 
#11,375, leaving $8,625 yet to be raised. Sub- 
scriptions to the endowment fund have been in- 
vested in securities valued on Nov. Ist, at 
$88,584.94. One hundred volumes have been 
added to the Reference Library during the year, 
which is less than one-half of the increase re- 
ported last year. The collection now numbers 
1,146 volumes. The sixth year of the Society has 
shown the same gradual increase in the numbecs 
in attendance as has been remarked in former 
reports. The number on the roll during the last 
year was fifty-five as against forty-nine during 
the previous year. Of this number, forty-four 
were from Massachusetts. The cost of instruc- 
tion averaged $155.64 per student, irrespective 


of the number of studies pursued by each. The 
cost of instruction and administration together 








was more than $200 per student. ‘Tuition fees 
received from students averaged $135.73. The 
officers of the Society are Mrs. Louis Agassiz, 
President, Arthur Gilman, Secretary, and Miss 
Alice M. Longfellow, Treasurer. 


-.--Pres. Charles Kendall Adams, of Cor- 
nell, was inaugurated on Thursday, Nov. 19th. 
The exercises took place in the armory, which 
was finely decorated and filled with spectators. 
President Adams’s inaugural address was de- 
voted to the discussion of the “* Development of 
Higher Education.” After referring to the crit- 
icisms of the new system of special studies, 
President Adams said: ‘The question with an 
individual student may be whether the classical 
education is intrinsically better than the scien- 
tific education ; but such can never be the case 
with a university. The scholar must ask him- 
self the question whether, for him, it is better 
to study to be an engineer or to be a lawyer. 
But it 15 not the business of a university to say 
that either of these professions is better than the 
other. It is simply its duty to furnish the best 
attainable education for both.” Passing to the 
means of enlarging the scope and influence of 
the university, President Adams urged the ne- 
cessity of making a larger provision for the edu- 
cation of teachers. He urged, also, the neces- 
sity of providing means for the better educa- 
tion of lawyers, and pointed out the advantages 
Cornell would possess as the seat of a great 
law school. He urged, also, the establishment of 
a school of pharmacy. 


....The report of the treavurer of Yale Col- 
lege for the fiscal year ending July 3ist, 1885, 
submitted at the recent corporation meeting, 
shows that the expenses of the college exceeded, 
the income by $11,534.09. The ‘l'beological, 
Law and Art Schools were a little more than 
self-supporting, while the academic, scientific 
and medical departments show deficits. The 
statement by departments is as follows: Aca- 
demic Department Funds, $964,135.60 ; income, 
$161,637.20; expenses, $168,335.60; deticit 
#6,698.40. Theological Department Funds, $4 5,- 
825; income, $33,085.43 ; expenses, $32,522.53 ; 
surplus, $463.90. Scientific Department Funds, 
$145,541.09; income, $60,072.79; «xpenses 
$62,059.26 ; deficit, $1,986.47. Medical Depart- 
ment Funds, $33,783.52 ; income, $3,913.35; ex- 
penses $7,507.46 ; deficit, #3,594.11. Law De- 
partment Funds, $11,600; income, $7,085.90; 
expenses, $6,895.90; surplus, $190. Art De- 
par.ment Funds, $98,166.95 ; income, $9,273.93 ; 
expenses, $9,182.94 ; surplus, #90.99. 


....The botanical collections of Columbia 
College are being removed to the new library 
building. A room immediately beneath the 
rooms of the astronomical department, sixty by 
twenty-two feet in size, and lighted by large 
windows at each end, andat evening by electric 
lights, provides space for the rearrangement. 
The specimens will be placed mm scientific order 
in handsome oak cases, with glass doors, which 
are ranged in different series through the room, 
with aisles between. Shelves to contain the 
botanical library are constructed around the 
sides of the room, The number of species rep- 
resented in the collection approximates 75,000, 
being about one half of the different forms of 
plants known to exist. Although of high value, 
the collections of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington and of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences are numerically 
of less importance. 


....'The attendance in the collegiate depart- 
ments at Indiana University is about twenty- 
tive per cent. greater than during the Fall term 
of last year. The great number engaged in 
the study of modern Janguages (about one 
hundred), has compelied the trustees to create a 
chair in that department confined exclusively to 
German, to which Professor yon Jagemann, of 
Earlham, has been elected for the next col- 
legiate year. Three large and well-arranged 
buildings, erected since the late tire, on the new 
campus, are now fully occupied. The library 
is being rapidly replaced, and will soon be equa 
to the valuable one destroyed. 


.... The American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, Greece, will soon erect a building of 
its own on Mount Lycabettus, A fine site, over- 
looking the city, has becn presented by the 
Greek Government, and the $20,000 needed to 
erect the building is being raised in this coun- 
try. Lhe students of this schouol make a 
thorough study of the Greek language and liter- 
ature, explore ancient sites, decipher inscrip- 
tions, trace ancient roads, and study Greek art 
and architecture in their numerous remains. 
Both France aud Germany have schools of the 
same kind at Athens, and England is about to 
enter the field. 


....The old library building of Hobart Col- 
lege, at Geneva, N. Y., was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by fire on Nov. 19th. The total loss is 
$25,000. There is « partial insurance, The 
building was erected in 1836, and was used for 
a medical college until 1841, In 1880 it was 
transformed into a library. Some valuable 
books and papers were saved; but in the Lad 
rooms t ds of old and valuable books that 
cannot be duplicated were burned. The loss of 
eee a as pal is . Lay blow Nerd 
college. new fire-proof stone building, t 
is to be used as a library, is abont compieted. 
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Norrs.—‘* The vision of Isaiah.”—The word 
“vision” is not used strictly. It includes all 
the prophecies under divine guidance. It is 
likely that this is meant to be the title of the 
collection of all Isaiah’s “ visions” and “ bur- 
dens” which are sub-titles. And so it may be 
that the first five chapters are an introduction 
to the whole collection, written at a late period. 
———“ Concerning Judah and Jerusalem,”— 
Bat this does not exclude prophecies about the 
surrounding countries, which had been at war 
with Judah._———-** Uzziah,” etc.—He probably 
began in about the last year of Uzziah, and con- 
tinued his office during the sixteen years of 
Jotham, sixteen of Abaz, and at least twenty-four 
of Hezekiah.———“ Hear, O heavens.”—The 
announcement was so extraordinary that it 
might attract the attention of the heavens and 
the earth.——-—"* They have rebelled,”—Refer- 
ring to the corruptions of the people.—‘* Have 
forsaken the Lord,.”—The reference is not 
so much to idolatry as to other sins,——— 
“Why will ye be still stricken?”— By 
enemies in war. The more they suf- 


fered the worse they were.-———The whole 
head is sick,” etc.—With the punishment, not the 
sin. —** No soundness in it.”—Thisis not to 


be interpreted as referring vo moral corruption, 
but to the beating of punishment which has 
done no good.———*‘ Mollified with oil.”—The 
chief remedial agent used.—---—** Your land 
strangers devour it.”—This seems to refer to a 
time of invasion, as late in Hezekiah’s reign. 
———'* The daughter of Zvron,”—Jerusalem. 
—_——‘*As a besieged cily.”— Jerusalem was be- 
sieged by the army of Sennacherib,--— 
** Booth.” —“Lodge.” A temporary shelter put up 
to protect the watchman against the sun, but 
quickly falling to ruin,———“As Sodom.”— 
Which had utterly disappeared,__—— “‘Kulers 
of Sodom,”—So he calls Jerusalem for its sins. 

—~‘* Sacrifices.” —In which a part was 
burned, and the rest eaten by the offerer, 
~——-"* Burnt offerings.”” — Which were com- 
pletely consumed on the altar.——-— ‘*J delight 
not in the blood of bullocks,”—This does not 
mean that the law of sacrifices was not God’s, 
but that sacrifices of the unrepentant are a sin. 
——" J] cannot away with iniquity and solemn 
meeting.” — Follow here the Revised Version, 
which indicates that God could not endure the 
combination of iniquity with the solemn meet- 
ing. 

Instruction.—Kings and prophets pass away ; 
but God’s Word remains enduring, 

Sin is so hateful a thing that it might cause 
the very stars above and the stones beneath to 
wonder. So Christ says that if men, did not 
recognize him, the stones would cry out. §i1n is 
the wonder of the universe. Why should we 
rebel against God? 

We are ali Uod’s children, But how many 
there are who refuse to recognize him as their 
rightful Father, and to obey bim. 

All ein is forsaking God. A man may say that 
he does not bave any ill-will for God; but then 
why does he disobey him? He who forsakes 
God’s law forsakes God. 

Those people are in a sad case who are #0 
hardened in sin, 60 bheedjess of God, that they 
do not seem to understand the meaning of pun- 
ishment. Take the case of the drunkard, all 
broken down with disease, but who will not 
leave his cups. The more he is stricken the 
more he revolts, though there is no soundness 
in him. 

But this hardening is the natural result of sin, 
A man becomes blind to its consequences. Hell 
is itself just this hardening and corruption. 

The small remnant of the good is what saves 
many a Sodom, They are the salt of the earth. 
But for them all would go toruin. One earnest, 
honest man can often save a state. What did 
one Luther do? 

Be thankful to the men who rebuke you, who 
tell you your faults, who seem harsh when you 
would have them easy. It is not the easy-going, 
indulgent parent that is the best. 

Religious profession is absolutely worthless , 
or worse than worthless, without religious charac- 
ter. It is then only hypocrisy ; and that is a ein 
beyond aimost all other sins. 

The men who do not tell the truth, who steal, 
or commit other gross sins, are hypccrites, if 
they pretend to be religious, God hates their 
pretense. Good morals muke a large part of 
true religion. 

God requires the outward observances also ; 
but only after purity of heart. 

God is very forgiviog. The greatest sinners 
can have pardon equally with others, if they will 
only repent. 

God is most reasonable. He is not a hard 
task-master. If his laws are stern, their stern- 
ness is kindness, And their sternness changes 
to grace as soon as one repents and turns to 
God. The Father runs to meet the returning 





prodigal. 


Music. 


THERE is nothing so reassuring to interested 

friends as a gvod outset. Well begun can only 

by a sophism be called half-done; but it isa 

saying which begets many a fine prophecy. The 

Oratorio Society, with so effective and dignified 

a performance of Berlioz’s ** Messe des Morts’’ 

as that of last Thursday night, when the Metro- 

politan Opera House was filled with a host of 

well-wishers, besides a more gencral public, 

began their new season inspiritingly, The 

chorus was out in full force ; its membership is 

as superior as ever; and everywhere were evi- 

dences of an honorable and prosperous Winter 

of song. The Requiem’s colossal proportions 

and great difficulties are now sufficiently appre- 

ciated—precisely as what are its comparatively 

few beauties from any purely musical stand- 
point have been exaggerated. It is a great 
work, a vast work, a monument of harmonic 

structure; but, in its violation of religious 
and artistic feeling and its super-fantastic 
effects, the hearing of it is an wathetic pleasure 
in but a relative degree. The mind marvels at 
it; but the heart and ear seldom admire. It is 
an amazing mistake and misappropriation and 

bewrayment of a vehicle for musical expresa- 
ion, from beginning to end, It.is to the hon- 
or of Dr. Damrosch that he first produced 
the Requiem here in 1881, at the first Music 
Festival; the Oratorio Society have sung it 
twice since; and to its judicious repetition in 
their competent way no musician can object. 
The strong choral work of last week’s present- 
ment was deservedly applauded. The soloistr, 
whose work is always trying, but fortunately not 
very extended, included Miss Van, Miss Gold- 
sticker, and the Messrs, Alvary, Dworski (of 
the German Opera) Coletti, and Sanger. The 
ladies were satisfactory in their duty ; and Herr 
Alvary would have been but for his unpardon- 
able flatting, especially in the Sanctus; one of 
the few numbers where Berlioz combines 
beauty, religious expression, and  origin- 
ality in musical effect, The orchestra was 
in splendid shape, and left nothing im- 
portant to be wished. The last movement of 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Symphonie Funebre et Triomphale ” 
was added to the program. It was not written 
to be sung under which circumstances, being 
originally composed for open-air performance 
and a brass band, under such circumstances it 
might be tolerable,and not a thing of sound and 
fury, signifying nextto nothing. Mr, Walter 
Damrosch conducted carefully ; and as an evi- 
dence of the vitality and interest of the Society, 
such a concert deserves cordial compliment, 





....One of the most conspicuously good fea- 
tures of Mr. Theodore Thomas’s Popular Con- 
certs has been the taste in making up the pro- 
grams and not unduly lengthening them. The 
contrast in the selection in last Thursday’s 
matinée (a ‘* Young Peoples’ concert”) was es- 
pecially observable ; nothing was trivial, noth- 
ing too heavy; and good music, like some 
of the greatest, appeals as legitimately 
and gratefully to a man as a child. Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘*Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Over- 
ture and March: the “Tell” Overture; 
Moskowski’s brilliantly orchestrated suite “ Les 
Nations,” with a delightful tarantella, czardas, 
and lied; Haydn’s Variations on the National 
Air he wrote, and Chabrier’s dashing “‘ Rhapso- 
die Espagiio)l. The Academy of Music was well 
filled, the top-gallery excepted, and the playing 
was as fine as Mr, Theodore Thomas's firm hand 
always makes it. Whatever other music there 
is to hear this season—and there is only too 
much—the success of these Populars seems as- 
sured. The fourth matinée occurs to-day at three 
o'clock. 


...-Mr. Mapleson presented ‘ La Favorita’ 
on Wednesday night. It brought forward 
Mile. Pervini, a young contralto, new to bis 
cOmpany, who has a powerful voice, sufficiently 
trained for duty other than that of a prima- 
donna’s, and an unattractive stage presence ; 
and it also introduced Signor De Falco, who is 
a tenor that we expect not a ‘little of, if we re- 
call many predecessors in similar performances 
who have not been Wachtels or Marios or 
Campaninis, to say the least, He has a pleas- 
ant voive, an expressive style; and he showed 
considerable dramatic ability. Signor De Anna 
sang the partof Alfonso with his always rich 
and moving baritone. Signor Cherubini mrde 
an acceptable Baldassare. The chorus and 
orchestra were in uncertain state most of the 
performance. Perhaps Signor Arditi bad had 
no time to look as sharp after them as usual. 
The house was good-sized and cordial. 


....The New York Philharmonic Club gave 
its first concert for the Winter on Tuesday eve- 
ning, the 17th, The program was made up cf 
music by Jadassohn, Haydn, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart and others. Mrs, A, L. Tanner, and Mr. 
8. B. Mills were the soloists, Mrs, Tanner has 
a singularly bigh, pure soprano, and has been 
taught to use it effectively, The musicby the 
club was all acceptably played, particularly the 





finale of the Haydn quartet, 
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Literature. 


Lhe prompt mention tn our list of “ Books af the Weer” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
ishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottoe.) 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON.* 





Tne public have now for several years 
awaited, with such patience as is consist- 
ent with an eager interest in the subject, 
the publication of the life of William 
Lloyd Garrison, which was understood to 
be in preparation by bis sons, and which, 
now that it is at hand, must be considered 
as one of the most important works that 
have receatly issued from the American 
press. 

The two volumes, published by the Cen- 
tury Co. are rich, well-made octavoes, of 
about five hundred pages each, edited with 
extreme care, on a full and thorough plan, 
which is not only worthy of the subject, 
but makes a pleasant and reassuring im- 
pression on the reader. A marginal col- 
umn of references down the page gives, in 
specific citations, the authorities relied on, 
while in copious foot-notes, points raised 
in the text receive further explication and 
discussion. The whole is illustrated with 
numerous portrait-engravings of Mr. Gar- 
rison and his associates of both sexes, as 
well as with a few maps and sketches 
of scenes or places memorable in his ca- 
reer. 

The first one hundred pages, devoted to 
his ancestry and boyhocd, are neither 
too brief nor too full. No attempt is made 
in them to magnify the simple story, 
nor to read into its uneventful and 
more or less obscure course an importance 
which does not belong to it; but it has not 
been neglected. The clews are followed to 
the end. The facts have been patiently 
examined. The mysterious events of his 
mother’s desertion and of his sailor father’s 
uncertain fete remain brief and meager 
through no fault of the editors, but only 
because their utmcst pains could recover 
no more. To name one example; the story 
started, so far as we know, by Sabine, in his 
‘* Loyalists of the American Revolution,” 
but which bas been repeated with consid- 
erable industry and in amplified’ detail, 
that his ancestor was expelled from Mas- 
sachusetts as a Tory, makes but a brief 
show in the text of this history, though it 
meets there with a denial which rests upon 
a prolonged examination of the Colonial 
Records. The story is important only as 
a minor incident employed in the evidence 
to expand into a hereditary and congenital 
trait the charge brought against Mr. Garri- 
son of unnational and unpatriotic indiffer- 
ence. 

The ancestral biography, though meager 
and in no sense brilliant, is neither barren 
nor disappointing. It yields precisely what is 
most prized in the history of such a man— 
the traces of his personal and spiritual 
descent. The desertion of a wife and 
mother, dependent on him for her living, 
and with young children to rear, is a re. 
proach on the memory of Abijah Garrison 
which cannot be effaced; but it does not in 
this case prevent our eye from resting on him 
as an interesting figure in the biographic 
group. It is well-known that, while he fled 
never to return, and never to send back so 
much as a word, he cherished a romantic 
affection for bis noble and deserted wife. 
There are even indications that love was at 
the bottom of his flight. if this were true, 
it would not excuse him; but it might 
transform his mysterious action into a 
blindly romantic tragedy, in which he ap- 
pears not wholly out of spiritual kinship 
with his son. Such bold‘defiance of opinion, 
and resort to justifying convictions of his 

own, are intimations of characteristic ten- 
dencies in the father, which, in a better 
cause and under better regulations, might 
endow the son with high qualifications 
for, what he had to do and dare as a re- 
former. 

But Mr. Garrison was not made in a 
hereditary mold. Something far deeper 
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than the political indifference of his grand- 
father is required to account for his sub- 
sequent attitude to the Government and 
Constitution of his country. We see him 
growing up in these pages, but on a plan 
peculiar to himself. We do not see the 
child evolved from his ancestors; but we 
do see in him the lineaments of the coming 
map. The simple fact which these chap- 
ters demonstrate, perhaps more clearly than 
anything else, is one of which we should 
say their authors were unconscious, and to 
which the theory of their work, as far as it 
is avowed, is opposed. It is that Mr. Gar- 
rison was the natural child of orthodox 
American Puritanism. The clements of his 
developed character, and of his work as 
far as dependent on himself, are to be 
traced in that school of faith and practical 
ethical idea in which he was molded. He 
has often been quoted as the standing re- 
buke and shame of American Christianity. 
The opposite is true. He was so much and 
so characteristically the natural product of 
that Christianity as to be the example 
which demovstrates its vigorous vitality io 
the ability to produce such a reformer. In 
a point of great and wide importance, 
he was its reformer. But he brought 
to bear on it neither ideas nor in- 
fluences gathered from the outside 
and antugonistic to it, noreven ideas which 
were wholly dead in its bosom or un- 
known in its membership. He attacked it 
with its own weapons, as himself a believer; 
and his work had an amazing fecundity and 
a swift expansion for the reason that, what 
those who opposed him had to learn, and 
what his first friends had been quicker to 
discover, was, in both cases, the ultimate 
consequences and application of their own 
best faith. 

It will always remain a mooted question 
whether the aggressive methods into which 
he finally settled were the best. The dis- 
cussion of this point is one asto which men 
now. agree to differ; for they see that it de- 
pends on primitive differences, which have 
their root in the nature of things. Mr. 
Garrison himself, had he paused to reflect 
on his own career, might have seen before 
he died, that, to some extent and at various 
times, even he had displayed the working 
of these opposite tendencies. He did 
not come by intuition, nor at a bound, to his 
convictions as an Abolitionist. It might, 
perhaps, have softened his tone to have re- 
membered that once he cared little for the 
subject, that he began with a hot outburst 
of wrath against South Carolina for her 
partin defrauding Massachusetts of moneys 
believed to be lawfully due, that he at one 
time thought well of Colonization, and took 
in public the position that Slavery must be 
abolished gradually. 

Working on the premises commonly ac- 
cepted among good men and intelligent, he 
repeated in his own history the experience 
of the rest; but he did not stop where they 
did, and the pace of his mind was swifter. 
It is his great merit thut he found his mis- 
take sooner than the others, He proved 
himself the prophet of the age by bis bold 
and rapid advance to bis great conclu- 
sions. But he brought nothing new into 
Christianity. He changed nothing that 
was in it. It was by what he had learned 
from orthodox Puritan and American 
Christianity that he fought his great battle. 
It was in the strength of the sublime prin- 
ciple of fidelity to God rather than to man 
that he stood. It was in the inspirations 
and teaching of the Bible that he found his 
weapons. He was always at his best on 
this ground. Doubt, division, mistrust, 
and the worst opposition he had to en- 
counter sprang up around him whenever 
he allowed this position to be compromised 
or rendered uncertain. 

We should be glad to believe that his bi- 
ographers recognize this as fully as they 
have enabled us to see it in their volumes, 
But, whether they do or not, the record they 
have made is the true one. 

It is hardly necessary to inform our read- 
ers that the projected Life is not completed 
in the two volumes now published. They 
bring the history down to the division of 
the old Society in 1840, and the formation 
of the Liberty Party. This, however, will 
be recognized as the half of Mr. Garrison’s 
public career in which his services were 
greatest and his usefulness most unques- 
tiovable. He was at this time but thirty. 








five years old; but his power over his asso- 
ciates was unbounded, and his influence 
throughout the country, though not un- 
shaken even in tie anti-slavery ranks, was 
at its hight. He made no advavce in opin- 
ion or in policy after this time. The great 
positions of his life were developed, and 
their significance fully understood. 

The steps of this development are traced 
by bis sons iu these pages with a care 
which is reverential, without being any the 
less impartial. On the ground cf candor 
there is little to be objected to in their au- 
thorship. In general, they have adopted 
the safe rule of sticking to the facts, and 
keeping clear of speculations about them, 
though this is inevitably a rule often hon- 
ored in the breach, and modified by their 
habit of looking at the facts as Mr. Garri- 
son looked at them; a metLod which is in 
a measure unavoidable in a biography, and 
which has the advantage of keeping the 
book in one focus. 

The best proof we can give of the authors’ 
candor in the introduction of facts is that 
their narrative will not always make the 
impression which they themselves plainiy 
have of the case. We have alluded to one 
example. Others might be added; as, for 
instance, the history of the causes which 
led, finally, to the rupture of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, and the breaking 
away of a large wing of the anti-slavery 
host from Mr. Garrison’s leadership. The 
same remark might be made of the history 
of their father’s ‘‘ no-government,” Perfec- 
tionist, and non-resistance opinions, and of 
his methods of meeting the protest that lay 
couched in the so-called clerical appeal. 
Most striking of all is the frank admission, 
with full details given, of the influence 
exercised over Mr. Garrison by the notori- 
ous Humphrey B. Noyes, of the Oneida 
Comunity. §So far has this been carried 
that, for all practical purposes, the whole 
case against Mr. Garrison, as far as it could 
be debated on anti-slavery ground, can be 
fairly made out in these volumes. 

Of the substantial rightness of Mr. Garri- 
son’s attitude toward the Colonization 
scheme, we entertain no doubt. Thecrush- 
ing force with which he struck that 
scheme, and diverted from it the anti- 
slavery interest of the country, wasa grand 
achievement and much more than a first step 
in the destruction of slavery. This history,as 
given in the first of these volumes, is full of 
thrilling interest, though perbaps it is open 
more than any other portion to the charge 
of repeating in its progress the heat, passion, 
and partisan feeling of the original contro- 
versy. There was never any love lost be- 
tween the late Leonard Bacon and William 
Lloyd Garrison; but Dr. Bacon was never 
at any part of his life an apologist for 
Slavery, and it is one of the exceptional 
lapses of this book from the line of candor 
that it adopts so bitter a tune in alluding to 
him. 

It has been our conviction that the great 
mistake of Mr. Garrison’s life was his in- 
ability to recognize the Liberty Party, and 
later the Freesoil and Republican Parties as 
the normal outcome of his agitation, and 
as the hammer which the Providence of 
God had forged and put into the hands of 
the people to strike down Slavery. The 
root of all this lay, of course, in the abnor- 
malism of his attitude to the Government. 
Un his non-resistant position, pure and sim- 
ple, we may look with more tolerance. It 
was a kind of idealism which easily hardens 
into fanaticism, and which, by one step to 
the left, becomes a no-government theory 
as easily as, by one step to the right, it de- 
nies the right of self-defense or of war in 
all circumstances. 

Yet even on this point of non-resistance 
and of abstention from political agitation 
for the sake of maintaining a purely moral 
agitation, especially as far down as the 
present volumes come, there was much to 
be said for Mr. Garrison’s view. It was 
substantially the same Luther took of the 
right method of spreading the Reformed 
Faith. He would not have a propaganda 
of force. He wished for only freedom to 
preach, and trusted that lightand truth would 
make their own way. He was no milder 
in the words he hurled at the foe than Mr. 
Garrison, and we have often been brought 
to a halt in our rising doubts as to the wis- 
dom of the latter’s method by the reflec. 
tion that the Reformation was no more an 





affair of parliaméntary proceedings than 
the anti-slavery agitation. 

Mr. Garrison’s power probably lay ex- 
actly in the line to which he wished to hold 
his followers. He had a message to con. 
science. It was his function to kindle a 
great blaze in the breasts of the people. 
The mental constitution which fitted him 
to do this unfitted him to do other things, 
or to see a reason for doing them. Strong 
man that“ he was, knowing that he was 
right in his great propositions, he saw no 
good to be achieved on lines that lay out. 
side of hisown. So long as the need of 
the moment was agitation, he was the su- 
preme man for the time. When agitation 
had reached the point when it would be dis- 
sipated without organization, the mo- 
ment had come for some new movements 
to begin. In a singularly weak passage 
of this work the authors imply that, if Mr. 
Garrison had been able to control the Anti- 
slavery Party, and keep them to his way of 
working, the end would have been reached 
without war. They openly intimate that 
the formation of the Freesoil Party ended, 
as Mr. Garrison predicted, and needlessly, 
in violence and blood. 

This is another example of the union of 
extremes, and is moreover as easy a thing to 
say as it is difficult to prove. On the whole, 
it is a singular conclusion to be drawn 
from the premises, and reminds us of 
another deductive feat in the earlier part 
of the same work, in which the fact that 
a man had named a child after his wife is 
said to show that he was probably ‘‘ uxo- 
rious”; and of stilla second,in which one of 
Mr. Garrison’s predictions that the Govern- 
ment would fall, but not until the Church 
had first been broken to pieces, is said to 
have had a remarkable fulfillment in the 
rupture between the Old and New School 
Presbyterian bodies. 

We have thus far spoken of this work as, 
in the large sense of the word, a history. 
We do not forget that, in the author’s 
intention, it is primarily a biography. 
Under the limitations of this purpose, much 
has been omitted that would otherwise 
have come in,and much has come in, 
which, on the field of history, should have 
been left out. 

In this view of the matter, the personal 
impression of the man is the principal 
matter; and with this we must declare our. 
selves wholly pleased. The contrast that 
has often been observed between the sweet 
gentleness of Mr. Garrison in person and 
Mr. Garrison in the Liberator, for example, 
is one that has often been remarked in 
other men, and, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, is no uncommon thing. It is at 
least as old in literature as the Apostle 
John, who in one phase of his discipleship, 
was a ‘‘Son ot thunder,” as in another he 
was'the representative of the feminine and 
altogether lovely and winning types of 
Christian character. 

So stood the matter with Mr. Garrison in 
this double form. His enemies remarked 
it in the worst days of raging against him, 
when a price ‘was on his head and men 
abroad to kill him. He has been called 
cold; and there seem to have been phases 
of his life when passion forsook him, and 
left him to be absorbed in pure icy and un- 
melting conviction. But in this biography 
he is unmistakably a man of heart, with 
simple affections, clinging to his 
wife and home, and to his friends. 
The position he held was one as dangerous 
and unwholesome for himself as it was salu- 
tary forthe public. For never yet was 
simple, unmixed humanity found equal to 
the strain of sustaining, without injury to 
itself, the awful position of the one man 
right, against the whole world wrong. 

But, whatever penalties of this nature 
were exacted from him by his position, they 
were never enough to bend the high pur- 
poses of his mind, sink the lofty integrity 
of his life, nor to effect the simple-hearted 
fidelity, sweetness and purity of his private 
life. 

We may add that the two volumes are 
provided with an admirable index. 


Mr. Loneretiow added to his poetic gifts 
those of an artist, The biography which 





Rev, Samuel Longfellow bas in hacd, will 
contain letters and diaries illustrated by 
him with pen-and-ink drawings, carefully re 
produced, and of real merit. 
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We gladly call attention to the “Heroes of 
Christian History,” a series of religious biogra- 
phies, which are destined to wide popularity and 
usefulness. They are popular in form and 
style, brief, but full enough to meet the needs 
of general readers, who wish tu become ac- 
quainted with the lives and the work of men 
who have been eminent in religious history. 
They are prepared by competent and responsible 
American and English authors. The volumes 
now ready are “‘ William Wilberforce,” by Dr. 
Stoughton ; “‘ Henry Martyn,” by the Rev. Chas. 
D. Bell; ‘‘ Philip Doddridge,” by the Rev. Chas. 
Stanford; ‘‘ William Carey,” by the Rev. Jas. 
Culson; ‘‘ Thomas Chalmers,” by Dr. Donald 
Fraser; “‘ Robert Hall,” by the Rev. E, Paxton 
Hood; ‘‘Richard Baxter,” by the Rev. G. D. 
Boyle. These are all excellent ; but not inferior 
in interest or value is the number just out— 
Fletcher of Madeley, by the Rev. Frederick W. 
Macdonald, of Handsworth College, Birming- 
ham, Eng. Fletcher of Madeley was the saint of 
early English Methodism. Wesley had his eye 
on him for his successor, but was called on to 
preach his funeral sermon instead. This little 
volume is the refreshing and stimulating record 
of a man of whom Southey wrote, that “‘in any 
communion he would have been a saint”; and 
Isaac ‘Taylor that he was ‘‘as unearthly a being 
as could tread the earth at all”; while Robert 
Hall said: ‘‘ Fletcher is a serapb, who burns 
with the ardor of divine love. Spurning the fetters 
of mortality, he almost habitually seems to have 
anticipated the rapture of the beatific vision.” 
The Southern Methodist Publishing 
House issue anonymously on their own responsi- 
bility The Endless Future, a vindication of the 
current orthodoxy as to the eternal perdition of 
impenitent unbelievers. The author builds his 
argument on the assumption of a probable con- 
nection between human probation and an end- 
less universe that is yet to be. His theory is 
substantially the governmental scheme. It has 
the merits of brevity and perspicuity and ad- 
vances from point to point with a directness 
that leaves no possibility of getting off the 
track of the argument. Its cogency in practice 
will depend on the question how far one agrees 
with the author’s fundamental assumptions. It 
is at all events a faithful restatement of the 
current orthodoxy, with the arguments in 
support given at every point inthe best form. 
Through the Shadows, by the Rev, I. C. 
Knowlton (Boston: Universalist Publishing 
House), takes exactly the opposite view of the 
Future Life and Future Punishment, It is ex- 
cellent in temper, and handles the proof texts 
with fairness, but, in our view, without the re- 
quired ability to fix on each its value, or to de- 
cide its weight in the argument, The author 
leaves his firal position uncertain, We under- 
stand it to be that of original Universalism ; that 
the general judgment is now going on, and that 
at death all accounts will be even. This is a far 
weaker and less defensible position than the the- 
ory of a continued educational process terminat- 
ing in final restoration, though neither one nor 
the other represents our position. —W—Another 
book, on the same subject, fresh from the press 
(Harper & Brothers), is Dr, Hermann Cremer’s 

Beyond the Grave, as the translation from the 
German by the Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, D.D., 
rechristens with a new name a well-known treat- 
ise by the learned Professor of Theology in the 
University of Greifswald,which made its first ap- 
pearance some seventeen years ago, and was 
again published, in a new edition, as recently as 
1883. It is given to the American public with a 
commendatory introduction by Dr. A. A. Hodge, 
who, however, takes the occasion to differ with 
some points of the treatise. Dr. Lowrie does the 
same, and has introduced into the translation a 
note criticising Cremer’s view of the possibility 
of extending probation beyond this life. Dr. 
Cremer expresses himself, however, with great 
caution, which calls for little correction. His 
book is rich in the thoughtful handling of the 
Bible teaching. It is externally suggestive and 
satisfactory. His remarks on the popular delu- 
sion of spiritualism are both searching and 
severe. Dr. Lowrie has done his work so well as 
to have effected the real translation of the book 
from one language into another, We commend 
the book to our readers heartily._——Professor 
Francis Bowen, of Harvard, has collected, under 
the title of A Layman’s Study of the English 
Bible, Considered in its Secular Aspect (Charles 
Scribner's Sons), a number of original and 
stimulating essays on the general topic an- 
nounced in the title. They are written in the 
free and independent style characteristic of the 
author, but frum the standpoint of reverent 
faith, which he has done so much with his pen 
to defend. Their non-professional character, 
and the touches in them which betray the lay- 
man are, for the popular purpose for which they 
were written, recommendations, The latest 
volume in the Messrs, A. C. Armstrong & Sons, 
‘Clerical Library” is Expository Sermons and 
Outlines on the Old Test t. It tains ser- 
mons from fifteen distinguished English divines; 
among whom we notice Bishops, Alexander, 
mes snd Stubbs, Deans, Bradley, Perowne and 
Litt, A Canons, Farrar, Liddon and Knox- 

+ Parker, Alexander Maclaren, Stop - 
ord A. Brooke and Professor Davidson,—— 

















Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers republish in 
an American edition, illustrated by A. Rowan. 
the Rev. Dr. J. R. Macduff’s Parables of 
the Lake — popular illustrative discourses 
on the seven stories of Jesus by the Sea of 
Galilee. They will serve a good purpose as a 
“Sunday book for young readers.” Mr. 
E. W. Herndon, editor of the Christian Quarter- 
ly Review is encouraged by the success of his 
‘*Notes” on the 8. 8. lessons of 1884 and 1885 
to present for 1886 a new volume of Explana- 
tory Notes on the International 8S. 8. Lessons, 
In the highest grade of lessons in the Old Testa- 
ment the text of the Authorized and of the Re- 
vised Versions are both given, but in alternate 
verses, not in parallel colamns, as in the 
previous volumes. The author has covered 
with his comments the omitted parts of the Gospel 
of John and given his ‘‘ Notes” the character of 
a connected commentary on the fourth Gospel. 





.... The Religious Life, by M. J. Savage (Geo, 
H. Ellis: Boston), shows him working on the 
same unsatisfactory line where we left him last. 
The first matter to be considered in looking at 
such a series of addresses is what is this author’s 
conception of religion? What is religion in its 
general conception, aud what is there in the 
world of actualities to correspond to it? Mr, 
Savage recognizes this, and starts first with a 
preface which contains something like a pro- 
fession of faith, the most remarkable feature of 
which resembles the **Hole-Keeper’s” blank book 
in ‘* Davy and the Goblin.” ‘It is wonderful,” 
said Robinson, *‘ how many good jokes one don’t 
find in it.” In the first discourse he devotes 
himself to the question: “ What is religion? 
The answer is a “ glittering generality” which 
we should hope stands no chance of becoming a 
“blazing ubiquity.” It is simply a rhetorical re- 
production of Mr. Spencer’s view of the subject, 
with the profounder possibilities of that state- 
ment omitted. It is a vague, misty, moisty, 
illusive account of human unrest, of the heart 
burning, the mind surging in the endless at- 
tempt to penetrate the mystery of existence, and 
to adjust one’s self to the absolute truth of the 
things. Mr. Savage mistakes for religion the 
restless fever of the human mind. He sacrifices 
to the power that raises the storm, and not to the 
power that allays it. Missing his way in his 
primary definition, he misses his object all 
through. His sermon on “Comfort and Hope ” 
sounds like the bitter mockery of a heart that 
knew not where nor how to find them. He does 
indeed give a reason for the hope he cherishes 
of the immortal life, and a good one, as far as it 
goes. But it is pitiful to note on what a narrow 
point it stands, how barren and lonely he ap- 
pears in his defense of it, like a shipwrecked 
mariner on his storm-swept rock, and with no 
broad acres of peace and fruitfulness around 
him. But, though Mr. Savage cannct believe in 
Chiistianity, and is in a very cloudy state of 
mind as to what God is, he is clear as to mesmer- 
ism, hypuotism, clairvoyance, and the vew 
science of telepathy. On the whole, we are left 
to conclude that his assertion that Christianity 
is gone beyond redemption bas much the same 
basis as the other assertion that these mesmeric, 
telepathic scicaces are ‘no longer questionable 
but proved.” 

...-Stanley Grahame, Boy and Man, A Tale 
on the Dark Continent, ia an English story for 
young readers by Gordon Stables, Surgeon in 


the English Navy, and author of several similar | 


books. The volume is constructed of material 
furnished, or suggested by Africa and lite in 
that continent. It takes the form of adventure— 
some of it bold and wild, with here and there a 
touch of the improbable, but is well written, and 
makes a good, wholesome book of African life 
and adventure. (A. C, Armstrong & Son. )-—— 
We suppose that The Wonders of Optics (Scrib- 
ners), translated from the French of F, Marion, 
by Charles W. Quin, is intended for the use of 
young readers. It begins with the phenomena 
of vision, discusses the laws of light, and reaches 
its objective point in Part IfI on “ Natural 
Magic,” in which the rules and principles of the 
preceding parts are applied to the entertaining 
uses of the magic lantern, optical illusions, and 
all kinds of phantasmagoric effects, etc., to- 
gether with an entirely original chapter on the 
Spectroscope. M. Marion holds an official 
scientific position in Paris, and is a popular 
writer on optical subjects. His manual is a 





happy union of scientific exposition 
with practical direction. A volume 
still more sure to find favor with 


young readers is Wonders of Bodily Strength 
and Skill in all Ages and Countries, 
translated and enlarged from the French of 
Guillaume Depping, by Charles Russell. It isa 
capital number in the ‘ Wonder Books” of the 
Messrs. Scribner.—-—The Messrs. Scribver 
publish also among their books for juvenile 
readers a handsomely made and otherwise at- 
tractive collection of Children’s Stories in 
American History, by Henrietta Christian 
Wright, illustrated by J. Steeple Davis. The 
collection opens with a glimpse of ancient 
America, the mound-builders, the primitive red 
men, the Northmen, and then passes on to cull 
from the history of the continent the portions 
which fall most naturally and effectively into 





the story form, down to the time of the Revolu- 
tion, 


...-Mrs, Julia C. R. Dorr wins us more than 
ever to the distant sunshine and serene delights 
of Bermuda by her little book, in which she re- 
counts the story of a Winter there—Bermuds: 
An Idyl of the Summer Islands. It would be 
hard to find, according to the showing of Mrs. 
Dorr, and others before her, a more accessible, 
enchanting, and beneficial spot for the sick or 
the tired; a corner of the world where “beauty 
wanders everywhere,” and social life is at once 
restful, enjoyable, and simple. Mrs. Dorr writes 
with latent enthusiasm, but without gush or ad- 
jectival largesse; and her book is a very pleas- 
ant little addition to the shelf of travelers’ 
annals, Her descriptions of Nature are vivid, 
without extravagance; and a richer field for 
certain effects of atmosphere and water one 
could not seek, Listen to this inviting sea-scrap 
from one of the opening chapters : 


“The nearest point of land ig Cape Hatteras, six 
hundred and fifty miles away. The strong ocean 
winds, free from al] taint of earthly soil or sin, 
sweep over us with strength and healing on every 
breath. And the coloring! Look! Far off on the 
horizon, the sky, azure overhead, softens to a pale 
rose color, The line that meets it is a deep indigo 
blue—a blue so intense that we can hardly believe 
itis the sea, Thence through infinite gradations, 
the color faints and fades, from indigo to dark sap- 
phire, from sapphire to Japis-lazuli, from lapis- 
lazuli to the palest shade of forget-me-not, It 
changes even as we gaze, to deepest emerald, which, 
in turn, fades to a tender apple-green, touched here 
and there with rose, It dies away in saffron and 
pale amber, where it kisses the shore, with long 
reaches of purple where the coral reefs lie hidden.” 


To persons setting out this Winter for Bermuda 
the little volume will be of great service 
through its practical information ; to less lucky 
folk it will prove a literary pleasure, Excellent 
maps also enhance its availability. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


....The Messrs. Harper have issued a fine edi- 
tion of Adolph F, Christian:’s The Principles of 
Expression in Pianoforte Playing, a work 
which has ocoéupied its writer for many years, 
and which includes in its pages a vast amount 
of carefully-sifted and systematized matter. 
The author is quite correct in his statement that 
nothing of the sort has yet appeared precisely in 
the direction in which he has thug labored ; and, 
so far as any book can advantageously enter 
into the elaborate and difficult topic, the present 
volume leaves nothing to be detired. It is ex- 
haustive, perspicuous, and based throughout on 
sound anthorities. The examples quoted (in 
musical notation) are very numerous, happily- 
selected, and must have added much to the 
trouble in getting up the book and its expense. 
It is conservative, but not narrow in spirit, and 
its deference wo the best individual interpreta- 
tions of dubious examples, is everywhere to be 
marked—where the law must yet be an un- 
written one. Mr. Christiani’s volume is not 
perfect; there are occasional opinions from 
which we must somewhat dissent ; and certain 
evidences that the author is a foreigner, writing 
in another than his most familiar tongue, 
might have been avoided in his manuscript. 
But the field is wide, and we cannot see but Mr. 
Christiani has entered into it in a way that will 
win him professional thanks in many directions. 
(New York: Harper & Bros.) 


....-The M-sers. White, Stokes & Allen bring 
out, this year, several new numbers in their 
series of poetico-floral illustrations by Miss 
Skelding. The first is Flowers from Sunlight 
and Shade: Pobtms arranged and illustrated by 
Susie Barstow Skelding: This, with all the 
other numt«ra in the same general series, is in 
crown quarto rize,and done with the same re- 
fined delicacy of touch and taste which we have 
noticed in the previous numbers. The floral 
illustrations equal any we have seen, both in 
drawing and in colored lithugraphic printing, 
while the poetic selections are made with the 
same care and carefulness which have charac. 
terized the preceding numbers. In the 
same general form and style, but with special 
pains as to the rich illumination and peculiar 
fastening of the covers, from the same editor 
and publishers, are Flowers for Winter Days, 
Midsummer Flowers, and Spring Blossoms, 
in which appropriate flowers are grouped in 
each number with the poems that match them, 
and ajl as near pertection in their kinds as they 
can be made. Spring Blossoms, with its sprig 
of apple blooms and dogwood flowers on a 
golden ground, is as fresh and lovely a piece of 
work as we expect to see. 





...-The Messrs. Cassell & Co. publish a Year 
Book of Sermons and Golden Texts and Bible 
Readings, by J, E. Kittredge, D.D, It is pro- 
vided with blanks, for the convenient preserva- 
tion of the texts and heads of sermons heard 
during the yest, and daily readings, with golden 
texts, etcy It dg designed for the use of Bible 
classes and Christians, to whom it might 
be made most useful.———Mr, Thomas Whitta- 





found in the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. 
We find among them forms of prayer for per- 
sons about to make a will, for persons in pain 
or awaiting dangerous surgical operations, in 
sleeplessness, for insane and insensible persons, 
and for numerous special occasions. Familiar 
prayers, like the Lord’s Prayer, are omitted, and 
the whole kept compact and condensed enough 
to be carried easily in the pocket. 


.-».The directions, detailed and general, 
given in Homes for Home-Builders, by David 
W. King, architect, are full enough, sensible, and 
to the point. ‘The points to be observed in the 
construction, from the substructures up, and in 
such accessory work as plumbing and heating, 
contain the substance of the matter, The 
directions as to out-buildings of all kinds, and 
ground, are particularly goud and full, In the 
matter of house-plans and elevations the number 
given is limited. Most builders would find 
themselves under the necessity of resorting to 
larger works, The author has consulted good 
writers, and drawn his material from the best 
sources. (Orange Judd Company.) 


...-The Chautauqua Press makes a good ad- 
dition to its publications in Talks About the 
Weather in Relation to Planis and Animals, by 
Charles Barnard, author of “My Ten-Rod Farm,” 
etc., and late editor of the World’s Work De- 
partment of the Century Magazine. The book 
is designed to give a series of easy, simple, and 
inexpensive experiments in the study of tem- 
perature, atmosphere, wind and rain, in their 
relation to plants and animals. It gives sug- 
gestions for the condact of a series of observa- 
tions, and shows how to turn the observations to 
practical and to scientific account. 


....-Mr, Oscar Fay Adams has prepared a con- 
venient Brief Handbook of American Authors, 
giving three or four lines to each name in- 
cluded, in which is recited the birth-date, field 
cf literary labor, chief works in it, and the like, 
together with the name of his or her publisher. 
Occasionally a bit of critical opinion is vouch- 
safed; but this feature, we think, might better 
have been omitted. It will be found useful, as 
far as it goes. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 


—_— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Witness (Montreal) is now approach 
ing its fortieth year of activity. 








.... The Boy's World, a new journal for boys, 
made its initial appearance last week. It is 
thoroughly attractive. 


....-Mr. F. Marion Crawford has written a 
short story, the destination of which we have 
not yet seen stated, entitled “The Upper 
Berth.” 


...-A volume of essays of the late Prof. Lewis 
R. Packard, of Yale, will speedily be published 
by Ginn & Co., under the title ‘‘ Studies in Greek 
Thought.” 


. Mrs. Clement, the author of so many es- 
teemed art-handbooks, will translate for Ticknor 
& Co. the new nove: by Henri Gréville—“ Dosia’s 
Daughter.” She is a thorough linguist, 


....Mr, Edwin Arnold has gone on a trip to 
India, to freshen his imagination among old 
myths, and collect matter for a new poem full of 
melodious Hindu names, 


....Miss Mamie Dickens, the eldest daughter 
of Charles Dickens, bas written a short bi- 
ography of her father, which Cassell & Company 
will issue as the next volume in their * The 
World's Workers” series. 


... Beginning with the new year, the Andover 
Review will be materially enlarged, with an in- 
crease in its subscription price. The success of 
tne magazine has justified the editors in consid- 
erable additional expense in enhancing its inter- 
est, which is already so notable, 


...-Provost-Marshal Fry has written an arti- 
cle for the North American Review,which will 
appear in the next number of that periodical. 
It discusses General Grant as a private man and 
citizen, a statesman and soldier, and throws fur- 
ther light upon his personal character. 


..-Mr. William Waldorf Astor is receiving 
compliments from bis friends on the acceptance 
by Charles Scribner's Sons of a novel, historical 
in character, which he submitted to that firm 
without signature, and which was consequently 
accepted, simply because of its “literary avail- 
ability.” It is to be put into their press shortly, 


....Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, have issued a 
Seventh Annual Holiday Catalogue of their pub- 
lications. It suggests a vast variety of literary 
matter to meet the demands of all classes of 
book-purchasers, at this season of the year 
especially. To works in choice bindings that 
this firm puts forth, we have drawn attention 
before now. 


this city and London, the publication of Mr, 


...-Macmillan & Co. are actively pushing, in — 
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Leslie Stephen’s ‘Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy.” The first two volumes are now ready, 
snd their successors will appear with as much 
rapidity as the dimensions and completeness of 
the work permit. It can hardly be brought 
within a lesser number than fifty volumes. In 
the prospectus of the Dictionary it is stated, as 
to its scope, that: 

‘“*The first aim has been to give biographies 
which shall embody with sufficient fullness the 
latest results of historical research, and be founded 
upon an examination of original documents,” and 
that “a clear indication will be given in each article 
of the authorities which have been used, and from 
which further information may be derived.” 

It is undoubtedly one of the most extensive 
reference works recently undertaken in our 
language. 

....Jn “* Home Chimes,” Mr. William Andrews, 
the Antiquarian and Scholar, gives an account 
of the slave trade and slave life in England ; and 
quotes from an old number of Avis’s Birming- 
ham Gazette (1771), perhaps the last advertise- 
ment of a slave for sale on British soil : 

** November 11, 1771. To be Sold by Auction, on 
Saturday the 80th day of November, instant, at the 
House of Mrs. Webb, in the City of Lichfield, and 
known by the Sign of the Baker’s Arms, between 
the Hours of Three and Five in the Evening of the 
same day, and subject to Articles that wil] be then 
and there produced (except sold by private Con- 
tract before the Time), of which Notice will be 
given to the Public by John Heeley, of Walsall, 
Auctioneer and Salesman, A Negro Boy from Africas 
supposed to be about Ten or Eleven Years of Age. 
He is remarkably strait, well-proportioned, speaks 
tolerably good English, of a mild Disposition, 
friendly, oMcious, sound, healthy, fond of Labour, 
and for Colour an excellent fine Black, For par- 
ticulars enquire of the said John Heeley.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. _ 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher and Importer of 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


850 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

















Has all the latest novelties from Paris, and keeps in 
stock a large assortment of school and standard 
worksin French. H‘s own reprints in French of pop- 
ular novels are 
Pure, Bright, Interesting and Cheap. 
Send for Catalogue. Mention INDEPENDENT. 
French Comic Almanacs for 1886, 30 cents each. 
French Calendars, with quotations from French au- 
More, 60 conte. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


DAISY PLAINS, 


A Story, 12mo. $1.75 


UNIFORM WITH AND BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


1. My Desire. A Story. 12mo. $1 75 





2.The End ofa Coil. “ “ 1 765 
3. The Letter of Credit. “ “ 1 75 
4. Nobody. oti | 
5. Stephen, M.D. = 8. 2a 
6. The Red Wallflower. “ “ 1 75 


“She has an ample fund of humor, a keen sense of 
the ridiculous, and a rare faculty of painting homely 
truths in felicitous phrases.""— Leader. 

“The purity of sentiment: which characterizes the 
works of this author makes them welcome in every 
home.""— Presbyterian. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


The Old Helmet............0cs00000... 2 25 


Melbourne House. ......ccccccccccce. 2 00 
Pine Needles.......... pracindedaieaben ee 
The Say and Do Series. ‘6 vols. 7 50 
Small Beginnings. 4 vols....... 5 00 
The King’s People. 5 vols..... ... 7 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


roadway. New Vork 
*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


WEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF BINDING. 





The Daily Path. 


In the very Words of Scripture. 
Morning Hour—Evening Hour. 
“ They are very precious little books, and few more 
an. 


suitable gifts could be found.”—Chrish 

** So well are the Texts chosen, that there seems no 
circumstance in which something may not be found 
appropriate to the day's neede, conveying & message 
from God to the waiting heart." — Word and Work. 
Neat Cloth, red edges, 2 vols., 32mo, 
Neat Cloth, gilt edges, 2 vols. 32mo....... a“ 
French Morocco, gilt edges, 2 vols.,32mo.... | 25 








French Morocco, elegant, 2 vols., 32mo........ 200 
Imitation Seal, padded, 2 vols., 32mo......... - 250 
Japanese, Persian Morocco, 2 vols.,32mo,incs. 2 50 
Japanese Morocco, 2 vols., 32mo................ 1 
French Morocco, elegant, 2 vols. in ONE, 32- 
MMOs, VETY MEAL. «----scerercerececenceeeeeeeeereees 12 
Levant Morocco, kid lined, 2vols., 32mo........ 400 
LARCE TYPE EDITION. 
Cloth Extra, gilt edges, 2 vols., I6mo..... ae Ne 17 
French Morocco, gilt edges, 2 vols., I6mo........ 2 50 
Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, 2 vols., I6mo....... 450 
Turkey Morocco,;-in morocco case, 2 vols., 16mo 5 560 
French Morocco, elegant, 2 vols. BOUND IN 
GHEE, IDO sev ccceccccvccescocscocccssccccccecece 250 
Imported and for sale by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York, 
AGENTS FOR THE SALE IN THE UNITED Srarxs, 





E. P. DUTTON & 00.8 
NEW BOOKS, 


Illustrated Gitt Books. 





THE DAY DREAM. By Avrrep TEenny- 
son, Beautifully illustrated, with the engravings 
printed on paxes decorated in a new style of mono- 
chromo, which adds greatly to the appearance of 
the wood-cuts. Quarto, 9% pages, cloth, gilt, $6.00; 

quarto, tree calf or morocco, $12.00. Renaissance 

00. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. By 
Henry W. LoNGFELLOW (by arrangement with 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Uo.). With original il- 
lustrations by Jessie Curtis Shepherd, E. H. Gar- 
rett, and others. Small quarto, cloth, full gilt, 81.50; 
small alligator, $1.50; Dalton binding, embosse 
gilt, round corners, $1.75, 


SONG OF THE MASTER’S LOVE. By 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. Beautifully printed, 
with floral designs in colors. 22 pages, quarto, cloth, 
gilt edge, 82.50. 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL’S 
POE Compleve in one volume. with 24 full- 
page illustrations. &vo. cloth, beveled boards, full 
wilt, 85.00; 8vo, tree calf or morocco, $10.00. 


HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS 
SING. By Rev. CHARLES WesLey. With beauti- 
ful illustrations from the old masters. Juarto, 
cloth, gilt, $1.50; alligator, stained edges, $1.50; Dal- 
ton binding, embossed gilt, round corners, $1.75. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN’S POEMS. 
Uniform with “ Faber’s Hymne.” Cloth, gilt, 81.26: 
calf, $3.00; Gens, padeed, 83.75; sealskin #4. ; #eal- 
skin, padded, $4.75. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. IN COLORS: 
THROUGH THE MEADOWS. By F.E. 


WEATHERLY. Illustrated by M. E, Epwarpeand 
Joun C, STAPLES, and Printed in 16 colois and 
monotints; quarto, $2.00. 

* Amateur artists in search'of decorative subjects 
for painting on siik sachets, emall panels. and sim- 
ilar ornamenta] Objects, will find nowhere else for 
tue sum of #2.0u 80 much geet materia), . . . Be- 
sides the colored plates there are many vignettes, 
and some of these are full of decorative sugees- 
tions,”"—Art Amateur. 

THE WHITE SWANS, AND OTHER 
pain Vv TALES. By Hans ANDERSEN. Elewant- 
ly illustrated in colors apd mwonotints La ALICE 

avens, Oblong quarto, stained edges, $2.50. 

“We have never seen water-color drawings more 
successfully reproduced,”— Boston Transcript. 


LITTL CHICKS AND BABY 
TRICKS. By Ipa WavGu, author of HOLLY 
BERRIES, etc. Printed in 11 colors. Quarto, $1.50. 

ANIMAL STORIES, Old and New. By 
Hirnamon Wier. Printed in colors by Edmund 
Evans. Quart», $2.00. 

THE ART GEM SERIES. By the author 
and designer of TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT. 24 
tull-page colored illustrations in each volume. 6 
vols., small quarto, illuminated board covers, 
oz in licolors. Put up in box. Per set, 


CHILDREN’S VOICES. A Book of Sim- 
ee Songs, set to music by Ronert B. Apptson. Il- 
ustrated by Haneiet M. Bennett. Printed in 
colorsand monotints. Quarto, 81.26. 





*,*Sent by, mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


31 West 23d Street, New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


Charles Darwin. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Being Volume One of a new series of short 
Biographies, entitled 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. 


Edited by ANpREw Lana, 


Consisting of Biographies of Englishmen of influ- 

ence and distinction, past and present, wilary, na- 

val, teraz, ecientific, legal, eccleslastigl, social, 
jography will be lntrusted to a writer 

opectally acquainted with the historical period in 

which his hero liyed, and in special sympathy, as it 

were, with his subject. 

Small 12mo, cloth, Price, 75 cents each, 


The History of Bimetallism in the 
United States. 


By J. Laurence Lavoa.in, Pb. D., Assist- 
ant Professor of Political Economy in Har- 
vard University ; author of **The Study of 
Political Economy,” etc. With Sixteen 
Charts and numerous Tables. One vol., 
8vo, 258 pages, cloth. Price, $2.25. 

“ Although the plan of this book was conceived with 
the view of presenting simply a history of bimetal- 
lism in the United States, it has bee 
nature of the subject, to make it something more 
than that. And yet it was my hope that the effect of 
an historical inquiry in suppressing some of the the- 
oretical vagaries of the day might be realized by 
showing what our actual experience with bimetalliem 
has been, in contrast with the assertions of some 
writers as to what it may be "—From Preface. 


It. 


Physical Expression : 
= MODES AND PRINCIPLES. By Fran- 
crs WABNER, M.D., Assistant Physician, and 
Lecturer on Botany to the London Hospi 
tal, etc. International Scientific Series, 
With Fifty-one Illustrations, 12mo, cloth. 
Price, $1.75. 

“This work is addressed to those who are inter- 
ested in Wpdving Man asa living and thinking being. 


+ . «, Theaccurate observation of the motor out- 
come of brain-action, and th 





e observation of the 
effects of external forces upon euch functions, will 
give us much information as to the effect of physi 
cal forces in causing the evolution of the individual, 
and the development of mind by educational pro- 
cesses, 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8, & 5 Bonn Staeet, New Yorx. 
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Holiday Gifts 


Moperate Prices. 


The Novel and Original 


STRIKING 
New Styles of BINDING, 


Many New Volumes 


IN THE 
SUCCESSFUL 





4% Songs 
SERIES,” 


BY 





(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 





iSusie Barstow Skelding. 





“ The fiower-plates are full of the duintiest beauty.” — 
HARTFORD TIMES. 

“ The covers are the very acme of artistic loveliness,” — 
Boston HOME JOURNAL. 

“ We can conceive of nothing more handsome and 
nothing more appropriate asa gift..—ALBANY JOUR- 
NAL. 


“ Delicate and charming beyond adequate deserip- 
tion.” —DAYTON RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE. 
“* Nothing could possibly be suggested more exquisitely 


beautiful than this dainty serves, which amply deserves 
all the high praise accorded to it by the critics every- 
where.”’—W ASHINGTON GAZETTE. 





I. SONGS OF FLOWERS. 


Exquisite colored plates of Pansies, Woodfringe, 
Columbine, and Daisies, and Ferns; with ms of 
the same by prominent writers, including one by 
Lucy Larcom, in fac simile of her handwriting. 


II. A HANDFUL OF BLOSSOMS. 


Colored plates of Violets and White Clover, Apple 
Blossoms, Morning Glories, and Poppies; with 
poems of the same by prominent writers, including 
one by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge in fac simile. 


III. Maple Lezves and Golden Rod. 


Colored plates of Maple Leaves, Golden Rod, 
Harebells, and Sweet Peas, with poems of the same 
by —— writers, including parts of poems by 
T. B. Aldrich and J. G. Whittier in fac simile. 

Nos. L, U.,and IIL, in covers, beautifully illumi- 
nated in bronzes and colors with designs of Pansies, 
Pussy Willow, etc, 


IV. FROM MOOR AND GLEN. 


Colored plates of Autumn Leaves, Berries, and 
Golden Daisies, Pond Lilies, Flower-de-Luce, and 
Primroses; with ems by prominent writers, in- 
cluding one by W. D. Howells and one by Will Carle- 
ton in fac simile. 

Covers in blended bronzes, with design of Maple 
Leaves, Berries, etc. 


V. A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


Colored plates of Pink Roses, Pale Yellow Roses, 
Heliotrope and Mignonette, Tulips and Passion 
Flowers; with poems by prominent writers, includ- 
ing. one by J.'I'. Trowbridge in fac simile. 

Jovers in gold and olive green bronzes, blended ; 
with <- of Moss, White, Jacqueminot, Pale Yel- 
low, and Pink Roses, 


VI. PANSIES AND ORCHIDS. 


Colored piates of Pansies, Snowdrops, Heather, 
and Wild Kose, Orchids, Nasturtiums, and Gerani- 
ums; with poems by prominent writers, including 
one by T. B. Aldrich and one by * H, H.” in Sac 
simile. 

Covers in gold and crimson bronzes, blended; 
= design of Butterflies, Morning Glories, and 

Jalsies. 


VII. BIRTHDAY FLOWERS. 


Colored plates of Pansies and Roses, Violets, Eg- 
latine, and Forget-Me-Nots and Four-leaved Clover ; 
with poems by prominent writers, including one by 
Mary Bradley in fac simile. 

Covers ip gold and violet bronzes, with design of 
many varieties of pansies. A most beautiful birth- 
day gift. 


VIII. SPRING BLOSSOMS. 


Colored plates of Pussy Willow and Catkins, Pan- 
sies, Orchids, and Buttercups and Ferns; with 
poems by prominent writers, including one by John 
G. Whittier in fac simile, 

Covers in green and -” bronzes, blended; with 
design of Dogwood aud Apple Biossoms, 


IX. MIDSUMMER FLOWERS. 


Colored ey of Maple leaves, Wild Clematis, 
Wild Raspberry and Meadow Sweet, Berries and 
Ferns; with poems by prominent writers, including 
one in fac simile of MS, by H. E. Scudder, 





Covers in silver and green bronzes, blended; with 
designs of Poppies, Golden Rod, and Sumach, 


X. FLOWERS FOR WINTER DAYS 


Colored plates of Chrysanthemums, White Orchids, 
Pink Azajeas, and White Roses; with poems by 
rominent writers, including one by W. D. Howells 
D fac simile, 

Covers in blue and silver bronzes, with design of 
Holly and Mistletoe, and a Winter scene at night. 


XI. SONGS OF THE ROSES. 


Colored designs of Jacqueminot Roses, Moss Roses, 

Pale Yellow Roses, and Wild Roses; poems by 

eae authors, including one in fac eimile of 

18. of T. B. Aldrich, 
Covers in bended gold and silver bronzes, with 
exquisite design of pale pink roses, 

EACH ONE OF THE ABOVE ELEVEN VOLUMES 
IS OFr ERED IN THREE STYLES OF BINDING. 
First STYLE.—Each volume fringed in silk fringes, 

new colors, and in double protector and neat 

WOivsccveccscscgusgesesoossees oe pasenee ereseerees $1.50 


NEW STYLES. 

SECOND STYLE.—Each vojume in a rich binding of 
French sateen, flora) patterns. Each cover, as above 
described, is mounted upon the rich material in such 
a way that the place of a fringe is entirely supplied 
by the sateen. 


The whole forms a most beautifn: and appropriate 
setting for Miss Skelding’s designs. This style of 
binding is original with White, Stokes & 
gan, who have applied for a patent upon 


Each volume is in an attractive box. Price. ..$1.50 

THIRD STYLE.—Each volume with gilt edges (no 
fringe), tied with two knots of ribbon, in envelope, 
$1.00 


Volumes at Lower Prices. 


A.—Roses and Forget-Me-Nots. 

Colored plates of Moss Roses and Forget-Me-Nots, 
Pink and White Clover, Yellow Rores and Hejio- 
trope, and Daisies and Buttercups; with poems pb: 
rominent writers, including one by Oliver Wendell 
folmes in fac simile, 

Covers insilver bronze. Design of Roses, Forget- 
Me-Nots, Pansies, Four-leaved Clover, and Edel- 


weiss. 
B.—HEART’S-EASE. 

Colored plates of different varieties of Pansies in 
the highest style of color printing; with poems of 
Pansies by various writers. 

Cevers in gold bronze, Design of large bunch of 
pansies, 


C.—WAYSIDE FLOWERS. 

Colored plates of Witch-Haze] Blossoms, Butter- 
cups and Daisies, Wild Rose, and Golden Rod; with 
ene by prominent authors, including one by J. G. 

hittier in fac simile, 

Covers in gold bronze, with design of bunch of 
pale purple violets. 

Each of these three volumes (A., B., and C.) is 
offered in the following +tyles of binding: 

French sateen, covers mounted, tied with two 
knots of ribbon (Same us above described),....$1.00 

BE kesh couereceerssesee sat rendeesseed $1.00 

In envelope and protector, 


A Beautiful Calendar. 
THE CROSS AND CRESCENT CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


Cut out in the shape of an ornamental silver cross comlined with a golden crescent, with a 


separate leaf for each month, 


Designs of flowers, etc.. appropriate to the seasons, are beautifully printed in many colors, 
in each ** cross” for its month, and the top leaf of the calendar displays a bright snow scene, with 


the ‘* frosted” effect. 


Tied with 1ibbon, each copy in envek pe, $1.00; same, fringed, $1.25. 
Any of these can be had of all leading booksellers, stationers, and newsdealers in the United 
States and Canada, or will be sent to any address, at publisher's expense, on receipt of advertised 


price, if mention is made of this paper. 


Interesting new catalogue free on application. 


WHITE, STOKES & ALLEN, Publishers, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





AN ORIGINAL BELLE. A 
Novel by E. P. Roe. 
$1.50. 


*** An Original Belle’ is strong 
as a novel, and interesting in the 
history which is contained in it, 
and the lesson shown by the story, 
that the gay life of a fashionable 
belleis as nothing compared with 
the satisfaction and usefulness of 
a life wherein the true woman is 
disclosed and the untrue discarded 

- « « can be taken home by 
many to-day, though the incidents 
of the novel occurred twenty years 
ago.”’—Boston Times. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


12mo, cloth, 


Publishers, New York. 


Stall’s Lutheran Year-Book for 1886, 


through Any Book Store, or send direct to the 
editor, Rey. Sylvanus Stall, Lancaster, Pa. 











600,000 COPTES 
° OF THE 
LONDON GRAPHIC, 
AND ENORMOUS EDITIONS OF THE 


Illustrated London News 


HOLLY LEAVES. 
Grand Christmas Double Numbers, 


each with beautiful colored engravings, will be “pub- 


lisbed early in December, in this country and abroad 
simultaneously. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH. 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, 


embodying work of celebrated Parisian artists, and 
of superior excellence, $1.25 per copy. 

The demand in past years has been so great, that 
these Christmas Numbers have been eagerly sought 
tor at Five Dollars per copy in New York and Lon- 


on. 
Orders now received by all newsdealers. 


The International News Company, N. Y. 
CONSPIRACY. 


A CUBAN ROMANCE. 
BY GENERAL ADAM BADEAU. 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, extra, $1.25. 
“Cons .”) whose scenes ate laid in Cubs 
and Washinston, treats of Cuban society, of the grea’ 
° to-day. coc 


rrecti f the brigand the 
Ite of Washington, the wheels within whee 
American politics, 


It isa Powerful Novel Splendidly Written. 


Worthington Co,, 28 Layfayette Place. 1, 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


PART 20f DR. MURRAY'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
A NEW 


English Dictionary. 
ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by JAMESA. H. 
MURRAY, LL.D., sometime President of the 
Philological Society, with the assistance of many 
Scholars and Men of Science. 


Part 2. ANT—BATTEN. 4to, $3.25. 


The vrigtna) staff of the Dictionary has been great- 
ly enlargeu, and its headquarters have been re- 
moved to Oxtord. The Delegates confidently hope 
that, under the new arrangements, it will be found 
possible to issue the succeeding parts at intervals of 
six months Oniy, aod that the work will be complete 
in twenty-four parts. 

OXFORD: UNIVERSITY PRESS, NEW YORE: 
MACMILLAN & CO. 


THE ENGLISH DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPAY. 
THE 


Dictionary of National Biograhpy. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. Volumes1—4. 8vo,each 
$3.25. Further volumes will be issued at intervals 
of Three Months, and it is &xpected that the work 
will be completed in about Fifty Volumes, 

Itis pertectiy safe to predict, therefore, that this 
dictionary will find as ready acceptance here as in 

Engiani. Itis quite as necessary to an American as 


to an Englirh library's completeness.—N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


It will stand almost in the same relation toour 
mutual wants as a dictionary of our common Jan- 
guage.—N. Y. Observer. 


Of tle general yalue of the work to Americans, we 
need hardly speak. [n great part it is the history of 
our ancestors, and in the achievements ofsEngliehmen 
in science, literature, art, aud — we have the 
warmest aod clocest interest, 0 Lublic library will 
think of omitting this work from its list,and the 
aqeser of ora omens Shose who mney the 
value of a good private reference rary will un- 
doubtedly be large.—Christian Uvion. 


Italy and Her Invaders. 


By Thomas Hodgkin, Fellow of University College, 
Lonaon, etc, etc. Vols. 8 and 4. svo, 89. 

“ Everywhere hit pages show thorough workman- 
ship. He tells his tale admirably and is never dull. 
His book is a contribution to general literature no 
less than to bietcrical rc ence. Ite , ages are full or 
happy analogies and iilustrations drawn from all 
pens ods of history. It has all the attractiveness of a 

k written with genuine enibuma m, while he has 
spared no labor to make it as complete as possible.” 
~Contemporary Review (Professor Creighton). 


LORD TENNYEON’S WORKS. 


NEW COLLECTED EDITION IN SEVEN VOL- 
UMES. 


The Collected Works of Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. 


A new edition, revised throughout by the author. In 
7 volumes, globe 8vo, cloth. In paper box, $12. 
Each volume, 81.75. A special) edition cf the same, 
on band-made paper, and in elegant binding. 
(Sold in sets only.) Price, $24.50. 

Vol. 1. Early Poems. 

Vol. 2, Lucretius and other Poems, 

Vol. 8. Idylis of the King. 

Vol, 4. The Princess: and Maud. 

Vol, 5. Enoch Arden: and In Memoriam. 
Vol, 6. Queen Mary: and Harold, 

Vol, 7. Ballads and other Poems, 


“This edition fills every condition that an intelli- 
gen k collector could demand; the paper, the 
type, theink being simply perfect, and perfect on ac- 
count of their simplicity. No English edition hith- 
erto published will compare with ‘'t, and certainly no 
nese edition that we have ever seen.”—Inde- 

ndent, 


“ aneater, more convenient, and more tastefui edi- 
tion of the serente!s poome will probably never be 
printed.”—New York Tribune, 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, N.Y. 
HAVE NOW READY. 








ve, the Royat Mountain, 
oO. the Festival of 


Etcutnes: Interior of Monreale, the Cathedral of 
Monreale (east end), the Temple ot este, the Con- 
vent Gate, Monte Pellegrino and the Marina. 


Il. EXPRESSION OF HUMOR 
IN ANIMALS. A series of some forty designs. 
Ht ILLIAM H. BEaRD, with explanatory an 
illustrative text. (About) $2.50. 


teristic books.”—Christian Union, N. Y. — 
Iv. HISTORIC BOYS. Their En- 
By'E' St nooun, “overshot Mfustented gaat 


“Stories told with a spirit that make them ca 
reading for boys."—Christian Union. i 


V..,THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SpT BN FLDEN, Mad for Dovenna ie 


by J .D. 

sates of ind “ Plutarch.”’ Quarto, with 62 ilustra- 
“ 

Trane Baders will find it full of interest.”— 
$7" Putnam's new Catalogue sent on application. 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


JUST READY AND PUBLISHED BY 


A. (. Armstrong & Son. 


I. PRINCIPAL EDWARDS'S COM- 
MENTARY ON FIRST CORIN- 


TH ANS By Tuomas Epwarps, of Lincoln 
+ College, Oxford, Principal of the 
University College of Wales. Octavo, cloth, 580 
pages, $2.50. 
London Literary World: “It is concise, clear, and 


scholarly; above all, it is eminently suggestive and 
readable.’ It is an admirable commentary.” 


London Expositor says: “It is learned, earnest and 
philosophice » and will speedily take its place as the 
ndispensable aid to the understanding of this part 
of the Bible." 


Il, LIVES OF ROBERT AND MARY 
MOFFAT, irstcicn'ty Sor we a 2 
Lor, D.D. Portraite as eee as Macy Moffat. 
Maps of 8. Africa and Other illustrations. Octavo 
cloth, gilt top, 620 pages, $2.50, 

Mr. SPURGEON says: “Itis a noble story, of un- 


flagging interest, and not devoid of the element of ro- 
panes, The book will be read, and its influence will 
D i} 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE CLERICAL LIBRARY 


Ill. EXPOSITORY SERMONS ON 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, acscon ian. 


RAR, Canons Lippon and LitTix, Rev. Drs, 
JOSEPH PARKER, MACLAREN, and other eminent 
clergymen. Crown octavo, cloth, $1.50. 


The SIXTH Volume of this Valuable Series, “THE 


CLERICAL LIBRARY,” which has met with much 


success both in Great Britain and this country, 
New Vol. of ‘Heroes of Christian History" Series. 


IV. FLETCHER OF MADELEY. ic.>- 


W. MacpvenaLp. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 
Copies sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


4. C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW. 


On the whole the Andover Review is demonstrat- 
ing its raison d'etre, and deserves to be, as it is, the 
most popular religious review in America to-day.— 
The Religious Herald (Cong.). 








The Andover Review well ins the reputati 
generally accorded to it amongst our neigkbors; the 
most valuable theological 1 published on 





this continent.— The Week( Toronto, Canada). 


The Andover Review, an American religious and 
theological monthly which deserves attention and 
welcome on this side the Atlantic.—The Chrishan 
World (London). 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW 
FOR 1886. 


The success which has attended the publication of 
the ANDOVER Review for the past two years has led 
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Christmas Cards by Mail. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1885 and 1886 are 


ready, embracing the it card: 
: ‘ets — my 7,(0, bp 8 that cen be ghteined. There 


most wonderful bargains ever 


SALES ALREADY OVER FIVE MILLION CARDS. 


wines }.- Por 50 conte and 4d ate for postage, 
ngs esheimer an ulkner, ' 
Christma: and New Year Cards, together with ‘Double Frlugea 


“ No. 2.— Fer 50 gente and 4cents for postage, 
arge a 
yy large ond f ne 8 from the above publisheis, with one fine 


ii No. 3.— For $1 and 6 cents for postage, ac 
ij} selection of 25 beautiful Cards of Prenete Biltech eo 
soups ciate ula'A. See fhe ated coat 
. £ 8 Arr : « Mir 
or Ring Out,: Wild Bells, Yeumyson, or" mas Beil Dg 


No. 4.—For $1 and 8 cents fcr postage, a selec- 
tion of 10 of our largest and finest Car de, togeth - 
toe poriee Bannerette, or what the Poets aH BE 
-—For $1 and 10 cents for postage, 10 
ee —S Double Fringed Corda (not folding), each in 0 werenete envelope, 
No. 6.—For 26 cents and 2 cents for postage, 8 Prang’s, i ? 

cards printed on Satin, Mounted. 


eimer and 
ergal, 


th cord and juesel. Publieber’e price, 75 cents. 


an Antique Christm rd 
ard'e, and Tuck's — 


tage, 5 
No. 8.—For $1 and 4 cents for postage, 6 Beautiful Satin Carda with gilt edge, 
8 beaut ad 


%.—For $1 and 8 cents for postage, iful 


I HDAY 
ferent tastes and ages, as specified. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 

age and registering. 


. 2, reen Folding Cards, V. , 
SHABBAT AGUS ieee eS PEE BOs sic oetene cate 
} + FOr 8 ¥ ang’s, Tuck’ 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED one ee card, Tx8, 
Hana-painted Cards, Pearl Cards, ond Cards ¢ 
and 76 cents and $1 each, for (‘hristmas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with 


and tna Ba ee OE tive, for 


Better assortment, $2 and 10 cents Yor postage, A very choice selection, no two al 


E 
arved in Cork, and other Novelties, at 10, 15, 
care to: . 


1 and8 cents for e 
fe $8 and % cen tater net. 


We eter, by permission, to Hon, E. .8. Tobey, Postmaster, Boston, and to the publishers of the Fouth's 
10: 


PAPER BY THE POUND. 
We sell direct from mills to the consumer, are able to g ive Lowest possible pri 8: 
number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of Ib cents; special ices to those Thing adete Ge cee and 
vackets, The above offers are extended to include the Va eptine. baster. and Birthday rds 


Compa: 


1.00 packet sent free, with orders gmountia g@ to 5 an 
ed. 


or A 
sleep full addreasandthe number of the packet desi 


over, with 40 cents for registering. Write 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK,3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 





TIRYNS: 


THE PREHISTORIC PALACE OF THE 
KINGS OF TIRYNS. THE RESULTS 
OF THE LATEST EXCAVATIONS. ox: 


HENRY SCHLIEMANN, author 01 mycens,” 
“Iilos," etc The pre ace by Professor F. Adler, 
and contributions by Dr, William Dérpfeld. With 
88 wood-cuts, 24 plates in chromo-lithography, | 
map aud4plans. 1 vol., royal octavo. lv. 
Published simultaneously in England, France, Ger- 
many, and America. 


“ The great debt which modern acholarship owea to 
Dr. Schilemann for his discoveries is still further 
increased by this new book. . . . The vreaultsof 
the excavations at Tiryns will be eapecially valuable 
Sor the light they throw upon the architecture of the 
pre-Homeric time.” — Boston Transcript. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
RUDDER GRANGE. Newiy ntustratea by a. 
Frost. One vol., 12mo, $2. 


“Itis possible that there are readers and buyers 
of books who have not yet made the acquaintance 


having lost s0 mvch enjoyment, or envy 





to its establishment upon a per t fi ial 
basis. Commencing the year 183é,with increased re- 
sources, the Review will be ezlarged with each 
monthly issue to 112 pages, ..aking an aggregate for 
the year of71,844 pages, andthe annual price of sub- 
scription will be $4.00; single copies,35 cents Untir 
January ‘st subscriptions will be received at the pres- 
ent rate, 88.00, 


THE ANDOVER Review is a Religious and Theolog- 
ical Monthly, advccating the principles and methods 
ot what is now known as Progressive Orthodoxy; but 
ite discussions are not confined to the field of Theol- 
ogy. Itis already recognized “ as astrong expound- 
er of the social questions of the day, promising a fue 
ture of greatinfluence.” In future, articles upon So- 
ciology will be supplemented bya department of 
Sociological Notes under the charge of the Rev. 8. W. 
DIKE. 

A Geographical and Missionary Department will 
also be added, under the care of Rey. C. C. Star- 
BUCK. 

Educational discussions will be continued, notably 
that introduced by Professor Palmer, of Harvard, in 
the November number. 

The Moral Aspects of Literary Topics will be con- 
sidered in special papers. 

A series of articles upon Church Architecture, by 
Professor Churchili, will begin in an early number. 

The Editorial and otner departments will be con- 
ducted as heretofore, with increased attention to 
Book Reviews. 


N. B. After January 1st, 1886, the price of the Re- 
view will be $4.00. Until that date subscriptions will 
be received at the present rate, $3.00, from old and 
new subscribers. 

Postal Notes and money are at the risk of the 
sencer, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





in 1861.) 
[16-page Weekly “9,0 a year.) uae Bes 
a4 Oideswacd’ Bample } a haps 
Address, BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 
H, WUNDERLICH & CO. 


868 Broadway. 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Tastefully Framed, suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A Complete Collection of 
AXEL H, HAIG’S ETCHINGS, 








that is still in store for them,”- Phila. 
"imes. 

“Mr. Frost's drawings emphasize the text in the 
most welcome manner.”—Boston Gazette. 


BRIC-A-BRAC STORIES, tetanisox, » thiue: 


Harrison, Illus 
trated by WALTER CRANE, 1 vol, 12mo. $2. 


e or iitustrati net any that they h F.on 26 
rane's illustratio oO 8a a .on 
with the stories. We confess to have been b uiled 
by tLe Fook into a forgetfulness of time, cares and 
pretty mitch everythin, fortwo consecutive hours." 
—Christian Intel n 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN 
a A a 


“ A collection of thrilling stories of American his- 
tory which the book indelibly impresses on the child’s 
mind."—Brooklyn Union. 


BRNOON SONG: By Juiuc. R. Dorr. | 
AFT ’ vol.,12mo. 81,50, 
The new yOlume contains Mrs.’Dorr's poems of the 
ears singe her former collection, ** Friar Anselmo." 
ihe title embodies a fancy of the author that these 
are afternoon songs of life. 


PAITH AND RATIONALISM, — stpriemene 


ary essays on Related Topics. By GronaE P. 
FisueEr, D.D. 1 vol.,12mo. 75 cents. 
A new edition a Shie valuable book for popular 


| ; To sher adds anew introduction 
aud wdditional obrervati'ons on the Atoaement, etc. 


cer. 





THE BOOK BUYER 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 
1885, 


110 Pages, Illustrated. 10 Cents. 


CONTENTS : 


Frontiapiece—Rapbael's “Orlean's Madonna,” en- 
araved by Thomes Cole,and printed ineslan”° 


Christmas and Its Literature. By Juru C, R. 
Dogr, 
Our First Christmas in the Arctic. tA. W. 
GREELY. With 4 new illustrations, By Shout, 48 
Portrait of Frank RK. Stockton, Engraved by 
Kruell, 

ARTICLES BY 


Hon, Eugene Schuyler,|George Parsons Lathro 
H. H. Boyesen, \Granier Matthews, * 
Laurence Hutton, |Julian Hawthorne, 
Rosster Jobneon, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and 
H. W, Mabie, others. 


Allsubsecribers sending their names now to Tur 
Book Buyer MonTH ey, and 5v cents, will receive the 
holiday issue free. 


THE SILENT S0UTH. rrecimane Case in 


Equity and the Convict Lease System. By Groacx 
W. CaBLe. With portrait. tvmo. §@1. 
Mr. Cabie, in this little book, makes astrong and 
zenloun defepee of the rights of the Negro. He pre- 
ich will prove a revelatior to those wpe 
bave not mede a especial study of the subject, He 
draws Lis stetirtice. which sre siriking m the ex- 
Sreme. i5e ™ cele ne umente, and Sere indisput- 
eble evicence that wi/] create a eensation among the 
thinking frienus of the freedmen, » 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


“ Cabinet Edition.” 10vols., beautifully bound, 
gilt {op In a box, 87.50, 

This fine edition has been made necessary by th 
repeat dly expressed demand for this standard cole 
lection ot American short stories inaform suitable 
for preservation on the library shelf, or for gifts, 

A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


TWO YEARS IN THE JUNGLE, cncct*ss 


A Hunter avd Naturalist in Inaia, Veylon, the Ma- 


la eninsula, au reo, WILLIAM T. 
Honxabay, 1 vol., 8vo, with mays and fiitustrs: 
Ons, 


From the New York Sun: 


“since the visit of Mr. A. R, Wallace tothe Malay 
Archipelago, bo such important addition has been 
made to the data of natural history as is embodied in 
this record of exact and ample observation in a« sel- 
dom penetrated field, 


Fom the N. Y, Journal of Commerce: 


“ Mr. Hornaday is a born Nimrod and naturalist. 
No journey too one no privation too severe when en- 

aged in his favorite pursuits, + « « The effect of 
fis original and independeat observations appears on 
every page of Lis work,” 


+," These Books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpard, on recerpt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Little Folks’ Paper 


(WEEELY.) 
Edited by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, 


Who is so widely known as a successful teacher of 

jldren, whose writings are read in many 

po Ky and whose voice is so welcome in conven- 
8. 


PRINTED IN COLORS BY 
Am. Bank Note Co., New York. 


UNCLE WILL, V. M. 
(Rev. W, F. Onarts.) ies 
ored pictures,and will be apaver tha 

ied beautitul colored their TREASURE BOXES" to 
keep for years. ; Ea 
RICE, , 16 cents: 5 or more in one w: ’ 
oll her year, 00 cente. Send stamp for sample. 
D. B. NIVER, 10 North Pearl St,, Albany, N. ¥. 





JURT READY. 
LEGHARIAH. HIS VISIONS AND WARNINGS. 
By W. Lixpsay Avgxarpes, D.D. Crown 8v0, $2.00 


oy of WEE OGRE MUTA Noung PEOPLE. 
acetate geo o tata or 


M. TIBBALS & BONS, 124 Nassau St., I. Y, 





GEORGE J. COOMBES. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


I. AFTER-DINNER STORIES. From 
Bauzac. Done into by. by Mundert Verelst. 


Introduction % DG. author 
of the Philosopny ) c. tment? 16mo, 
cloth, 81. 

. which appear for the first time in 
eoaee yee tre ‘mone | - e jant and 
aizac’s shorte 
sketch contains some ovale aD pte ing de- 
. Bal own to the pub- 
amour by Mr. Matty of i alee 
ENIUS, by KsTE SanBony, author of “ Wit of 
Women wv eh 


. Year of Sunshine,” etc. 16mo, cloth, 
antique, wilt top, uncut, $1.26. 


+4 volume, which is “ to the 
Gretna eiirror. t has been the y prod 
suter to ect ap Pp toget a 

oy ous and charac 
oO 
to 


oumaaee ieaiaey tat 





pastas W as in es. 
le by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by inci postage prepatd on receipt of price, by: 


George J. Coombes, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 6 Esst 17th Street, N. ¥, 
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BAKER & TAYLOR, 


Publishers & Booksellers, 
NO. 9 BOND STREET, New York. 


ANNOUNCE AS NOW READY, A WEW ISSUE OF 
THE WAVERLY NOVELS. By Sir 


WALTER Scort. Centenary edition. in 2% volumes, 

illustrated with 168 steel plates. Sula ool in sets. 

12wo, cloth, extra wilt, top, @31.25; half calf, extra, 

968.75; half morocco, $68.76. 

This is intended for, and_believed to be generally 
acknowledged as the best Library Edition of Scott's 
novels in the market. 


BUNYAN’s PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
From this world to that which is to come. By 
Joun Bonran. Being a fac-simile reprint of the 
first edition, ony ed in 168 16mo, paper, 0 
cents; antique binding, with Renaiseance design, 
gilt top, 81.26. 

HERBERT’S TEMPLE. Sacred Poems 
aud Private Ejaculations. Ly George Herbert, late 
Oratour of the Universitie of Cambridge. Being a 
fac-simile of one of the gift comes printed for cir- 
culation by Nicholas ferrar, before the publica- 
tion in 1638, of which only one copy is known to ex- 
ist. 16mo, paper, bv cente; entique binding, with 
Renaissance design, gilt top, 81.2. 

WALTON’s COMPLETE ANGLER; 
or, [he Contemplative Man's Recreation. Beings 
fac-simie reprint of the first edition ——_ in 
1653. iémo, paper, bv cents; antique binding, with 
Revaissance desigu, gilt top, 81.26. 

“These imwortai works are here presented, as 
nearly a6 possible, in the precise (orm in which they 
first were issued. The paver is a close imitation of 
that manutactured two centuries ago, and the edges 
are, of course, uncut. This series of reprints is a 
most interesting one, and, considering the bow price, 
will doubtless attain a larwe circulation.”—The Lit- 
erary World, London, England. 

“ Two little books sure to be sought after are the 
fac-similes of George Herbert's “'lempie,” and of 
Walton's Complete Angler.” The quaint embossed 
binding in brown and white patterns at once distin- 
guishes these books as antique. In bo h cases the 
resuit ie very succussful,"—Aew York Kvening Post. 

“ The orintiug and binding are so abtlitaly done in 
imitation of the antique as to deceive even the elect.” 
~—Christian Union. 

“ They are curious and valuable souvenirs of the 
authors and their works."”—New York Observer. 

“The fac-eimile reprints are charmingly printed 
end bound tu a fash on quaint and engautt a. They 
are as vieasant little gifts for afriendas one could 
select."—New York 7 ibune, 

The foregring booxws are sold by booksellers gen- 
erally. or will be mailed on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


Baker & Taylor, 
9 Bond Street, New York. 
NEW BOOKS: 
LOB LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; OR, THE 
LUCK OF LINGBOROUGH., 
By the late Mus. Ewrna. Lilustrated by Randolph 
Caldecott, Small 4to, paper boards, 3 cents net. 
JULIANA HORATIA EWING AND HER 
BOOKS. 
By Honatia K. F.Garty. With portrait by George 
Reid, R.8.A. Illustrated by fac-similee from Mra. 


Ewing's Sketches, and a cover designed by Ban- 
dolph Caldecott. Small 4to, paper boards, 30 cents 


net. 
THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY, 


Domestic Legend of the Reign of Queen Anne, 
From the “Ingoldsaby Legends,” with the Old 
Letters and New Illustrations, By Ernzst M. 
Jessor. Uniform in size and style with “Ye 
Jackdaw of Rheims," and “Legend of St. Aloys.” 
Folio, illuminated paper boards, 83.00. 


- 


Illustrated Catalogue on application. 


E.&J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Uniea, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Funk & Wagnalls’, 


(10-12 Dey St., New York.) 


I. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW BOOK BY 


Josiah Allen’s Wife, 


“SWEET OICELY: OR JOSIAH 
ALLEN AS A POLITICIAN,” 


A very bumorous novel. Copiously illus- 
trated. Square 12mo, Cloth, $2. 

Over 5,000 copies sold before day of publica- 
tion, 

“Nothing short of a cast-iron man can resist the 
exquisite, droll, contagious mirth of Josiah Allen's 
Wife.” 





Il 


THE WIT OF WOMEN, 


BY MISS KATE SANBORN. 
Beautifully bound, cloth, square 12mo, 81.50, 
BOSTON JOURNAL says: 


“Something more than an amusing book—it is 
positiveiy attractive. Bhe har culled a very choice 
variety of witty s:.yings and anecdotes, which are 
sparkling for their purity and their brilliancy, It is 

eculiarly a gift book, 

ng are very beautiiul,” Ut 


THE NEW KING ARTHOR. 

‘*An Opera Without Music,” by the author of 
“The Buntling Ball.” Beautifully bound, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Paper, printand bind. 


IV. 


Tue CREAM OF ALL THE 8S. 8. Lesson Hetps. 
Crart’s Pooxet Lesson Norges ror 1886. On The In- 
rnational 8.8, Lessons. Edited by Rev. and Mra, 
i F Crafts. Quarterly, 20 cents; per year, 75 cents. 
e@Hend for sample pages. 


B di f f 

RAND HOLIDA’ 7 ATA: 

LOGUE fore baying your 
hethe: 


Christmas Presents, r for 
young or old, nothingis so sure to 
please as a handsome book, and 
our eatalogue places an almost 


wel prigas Bead your adrews on below the r 
reta: toes. ad you: On & postal cards 
‘ tail pre be sent by mail FREE, by ane 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
801 Washington 8t., Boston, 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Handbook for Lovers ot the Opera. 


The Standard Operas. 


THEIR PLOTS, THEIR MUSIC, AND 
THEIR COMPOSERS. 


BY GEORGE P. UPTON. 






12mo, Flexible Cloth. Yellow Edges, $1.50. 
Flexible cloth, full gilt, gilt edges................. #2 00 
RATER, “a oe 
Full morocco, flexible, very elegant................ 6 00 





Mr. Upton, whose fitness for the task will be gep- 
erally acknowledged, has here produced a bowk well 
adapted to aid opera goers in the intelligent enjoy- 
ment and understanding of the masterpieces of the 
great composers. 

Itcontains asketch of each of the Operasin the 
modern repertory, a clear and intelligible story of 
the plot, a musical analysis indicating and comment- 
ing upon the principal numbers and themes, thejdate 
when written, an account of its first performance, 
the oriinal cast, a sketch of the composer, and 
other historical matter connected with ite origin, its 
composition, and its career upon the lyric stage. 

The volume is beautifully made, and will be found 
an almost indispensable vade-mecum for lovers of the 
Opera and those who would become such. 





A Novel and Charming Book of 
Travels. 


We Two Alone in Europe. 


By MARY L. NINDE. 
Ijlustrated from Original Designs. 
12mo. 348 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


The foreign travels which gave rise to this volume 
were of a novel and perhaps unprecedented .kind. 
Two young American girlsa—one the daughter of 
Bishop Ninde, of the Methodist Episcopal Church — 
went abroad with him, and, he being compelled to 
return home, they were courageous enough to con- 
tinue their Journeyings alone. They spent two yeare 
in travel, going as far north asthe North Cape, and 
south to the Nile, andincluding in their route St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. Itisa charming picture of 
the Old World, as seen by young eyes. The various 
scenes are brought before us in new aspects, and new 
points of interest are discovered. The illustrations, 
made from original designs, add greatly to the at- 
tractiveness of the volume. 











LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


BY THE HON. ISAAC N, ARNOLD. 


This able and absorbingly interesting work, at 
once a biography and a history, is distinctly acknowl. 
edged to be the one adequate and satisfactory Life ot 
Abraham Lincoln. 

“Mr. Arnold's ‘Life of President Lincoln’ is ex- 
cellentin almost every respect. . . . The author 
has painted agraphic and lifelike portrait of the re- 
markable man who was called to decide on the desti- 
nies of hia country at the crisis of ite fate.”"—(From 
a two-column reviewin a recent issue of the Lon. 
don Times.] 

“The book is particuiarly rich in incidents con- 
neeted with the early career of Mr. Lincoln; and it is 
without exception the most satisfactory record of his 
hfe that has yet been written. Readers will also find 
that in its entirety it isa work of absorbing and en- 
during interest that will enchain the attention more 
effectually than any novel.”—[Magazine of American 
History.) 

“Decidedly the best and most complete Life of 
Lincoln,”—{Conutemporary Review, London,] 

“The only Life of Lincoln thus far published that 
is likely to live.”—{New York Sun.) 


“Exhibiting the greatest figure of our time in its 
true perspective.—[New York Tribune.]" 


Large 8vo, 462 pages, with Portrait. Price, $2.50. 


Brilliant Historical Romances. 


THE SURGEON'S STORIES. 


From the Swedish of Z, Topgxnius, Professor of 
History, University of Finland. 


COMPRISING 


TIMES OF GUSTAF ADOLF, 
TIMES OF BATTLE AND REST, 
TIMES OF CHARLES XII., 
TIMES OF FREDERICK I,, 
TIMES OF LINNAEUS, 
TIMES OF ALCHEMY. 


These wonderful historical romances have now been 
before the American public,in translations of ex- 
ceptional excellence, for a little over a year, and their 
popularity, large from the first, is constantly increas- 
orous 
and human interest, crowded with warlike adventure, 
grove, with brilliant plotares of regal life in palaces 

t hfe, C 


moral epirit—it isn nder t at MER “h Beaned 

virit— o wonder tha rR. H, 

has described them as _ 
“The most important and most readable series of 

foreign fictio: that has been translated into English 

fOr many years.” 


Northat the Boston Globe should say : 

“The ht to t ; 
they will Teveal to Bes oleae. Y= : 
And the Philadelphia Press, that 


**No one could possibly fail to be carried glong by 
ese 


the torrent of fiery narration which marks 
wonderful tales.” 


In cloth, per volume........... 
In neat box, per set... 
In half calf or moroc 






27" Sold by all bookseliers, or mailed, . 
receipt of price, by the publishers. date 


JANSEN, MCCLURG & CO., 
Cor. Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
Chicago 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE IDEA OF GOD AS AFFECTED BY 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE, 


By Jou» Fiske, author of “ Myths and Myth- 
Makers,” i6mo, $1.00. 


This is a sequel to’ The Destiny of Man,” which 
appeared last year, and produced so profound an im- 
pressicn. Its object is toshow that the indications 
of Science and Philosophy are not atheistic, but that 
while the idea of God has been greatly modified by 
modern knowledge, it has been very much expanded 
and illuminated. 


DARWINISM AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Joun Fiske. New and Enlarged Edition, 12mo, 


2,00. 
JOHN BUNYAN: His Life, Times, and 
Work. 


By Joun Bown, B.A., Minister of the Church at 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, With a fine Steel Por- 
trait, and 26 Illustrations by Epwarp WHYMPER. 
1 vol., 8vo, 4.50. 

This isthe first adequate life of Bunyan that has 
ever been published. the work is founded on docu- 
ments contained in the English State » ~ Office, the 
= Museum, the Bedford County Records, and 

ooks. 


ITALIAN POPULAR TALES. 


By T. F. Crane, Professor of the Romance Languages 
and Literatures in Cornell University. 1 vol.,8vo, 
82.50. 

a book of curious interest ,jike “Grimm's German 
Tales.” containing over a hundred Fairy Tales, Tales 
of Oriental origin, | egendary Tales, Nursery Tales, 
and Jests, collected from all parts of Italy. Equally 
interesting to young folks and parents. 


BIRD-WAYS. 
By OvivE THoRNe MILLER, author of “ Little Folks 
in Feathers and Fur,” etc. 1 vol. lémo, $1.25. 


A book describing the daily life and habits of the 
Robin, the Wood Thrush, the European fons Thrush, 
the Cat-Bird, the Redwing Blackbird. the House 
Sparrow. and other birds. The essays are at once ac- 
curate and delightfully fresh and interesting. 


The Atlantic Monthly 
FOR 1886 


Will contain Serial Stories and Essays by 
James Rousseti Lowe .t, 
Joun Fiske, 
Tuomas BarLey ALDRICH, 
Puiiie GILBERT HAMERTON, 
IizNRY JAMES, 
Cuar.LEs Eapert CRaDDOock, 
W. H. Bisuop, and scores besides, 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE 

ew The November and December numbers of the 
Atlantic will be sent, free of charge, to new sub- 
acribers whose subscriptions are received before De- 
cember 20th, 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston, Mass.; 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


NEW BOTANIGAL TEXT~2OOR. 





*,* Prepared under the personal supervision 
of Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, and 
forming a partof Gray’s Standard Series of 
Botanes, 


GRAY’S BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK, 

In 4 vols., each complete in itself, and the 
whole forming a comprehensive Botanical 
Course for Colleges, Institutes of Technology, 
and Private Students. 

Vou. I, STRUCTURAL BOTANY; Or, Or- 
ganography on the basis of Morphology, to 
which is added the principles or Taxonomy 
and Phytography and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms, by Asa Gray, LL.D., etc., Fisher 
Professor of Natural History in Harvard 
University. 8vo, cloth, 454 pages. Price, 
by mail, $2.30. 

Just Issued. 

Vou. IL. PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY: Out- 
lines of the Histology of Phaenogamous 
Plants. Vegetable Physiology. By GroraE 
Lincotn Goopatg, A.M., M.D., Professor of 
Botany in Harvard University. 1 vol., 8vo, 
cloth. 560 pages. Price, by mail, $2.30. 

Vou. Ill. INTRODUCTION TO ORYPTO- 
gamic Botany. By Prof. WiLt1aAMG, FaRLow. 
(In preparation.) 

Vou. IV. THE NATURAL ORDERS OF 
Phaenogamous Plants. By Prof. Asa Gray. 
(In preparation.) 

FOR WESTERN STUDENTS. 
Now ready. 

COULTER’S MANUAL OF THE BOTANY OF 
the Rocky Mountains. For the use of 
Schools and Colleges between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains. By Prof. 
Joun M. Counter, Ph.D., Wabash College. 
8vo, cloth. 496 pages. Price, by mail, $1.85. 

GRAY AND COULTER’S TEXT-BOOK OF 
Western Botany. Consisting of Coulter's 
Manual of the Rocky Mountains, to which 
is prefixed Gray's Lessonsin Botany. Price, 
by mail, $2.50. 

Nearly ready. 

COULTER’S MANUAL OF THE BOTANY 
of the Rocky Mountains. Tourists’ Edition. 
Light, strong paper, flexible leather cover. 
8vo. 496 pages. Price, by mail, $3.00. 


For terms of introduction, ete., address the publish- 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 





CHILDE HAROLD 


@ The leading Holiday Book of this year. Richly il- 
lustrated under A. V. 8. Anthony's directions, after 
drawings by Schell, Woodward, Garrett, Perkins, 
Ipsean, Myrick, Smith and Harry Fenn. A sumptuous 
octavo volume, beautifully bound, with full gilt 
edges, Inaneat box. Pricein cloth, 86; in antique 
morocco or tree calf, $10; in crushed levant, with silk 
linings, 825, 

* Given our choice between this poem and any other 
poem or poems that have been or are likely to be 
published during the present season, we should give 
the others the go-by and select this, not merely as the 
most to ourspecial taste, but as one of the noblest 
and greatest poems in the whole range of English 
poetry. . - The illustrations of this beautiful 
edition of Childe Harold are conceived and executed 
in the good old-fashioned, manly style that charac- 
terized the best days of drawing and engraving. . . 
. Taken asa whole, the effect they have on the mind 
is one of simple, serene loveliness. They should be 
studied as Childe Harold should be read, over and 
over again.” 

Thus writes the eminent poet and critic, RicHarp 
Henry STODDARD. 

Uniform with “Childe Harold” in size, style, and 
price are the following choice octavo Holiday Poems, 
each in one volume ($6, $10, or $25): 


LUGILE. THELADY OF THE LAKE. 
THE PRINCESS. MARMION. 


TUSCAN CITIES. 


By W.D. Howeits. With many illustrations, Rich- 
ly bound, with gilt edges. In a box, In cloth, $6.00; 
in antique morocco or tree calf, $10."%., 

Florence and its famous churches and palaces 

Siena, Pisa, Lucca, Pistoja and other rare old cities. 


“ Vivid with the light and life of Northern Italy,”— 
Boston Advertiser. 


DAVY AND THE GOBLIN. 


A Juvenile. By CHARLEs E. Carry . 8vo, $1.50. 


The Believing Voyage, the Sugar Plum Garden, the 
Butterscotchmen, The Moving Forest, Jack and the 
Beanstalk’s Farm, the Giant Badorful, Sindbad the 
Sailor’s House, etc. With quaint illustrations, 


“ It appeals to children of any age from six to si 
ty.” - Quebec Chronicle. ~ - 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 


W. D. Howkxus’s new novel, $1.50. 
“What Dickens was to London, H - 
ton,”—Boston Herald. an, Reese aie Bee 
“Invited more discussion than any serial since 
‘Daniel Deronda.’ — Publishers’ Weekl 


wink on $f Sgnius—s great and perfeat work of its 


AULNAY TOWER. 


By BLANCHE WILLiIs HowarD. 12mo, $1.50, 


“ All the gracefulness of ‘ One Summer,’ and much 
of the strength of *Guenn,’"—Unity, Chicago. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
of price, by the publishers, — . eee 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE QUIVER 


COMMENCES WITH 
DECEMBER NUMBER. 
NOW READY. 

Price, $1.50 per year. Single copies, 15c. 








The publishers of Tue Quiver intend that it 
shall maintain its high standard and hold its 
place as **The best of all the magazines 
devoted to Sunday reading.’ Subjects 
especially designed for Sunday reading will, as 
usual, find the first place in Tue Quiver; but 
fiction, both serials and short stories, will ,be 
found there also—nor will poetry and music be 
forgotten, while the illustrations will be profuse 
and of an excellent quality. 


Prospectus sent free on application. 


Send Ten Cents for Sample Copy..gy 


CASSELL &CO., Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE GRAND 


Christmas Double Namber 


Or THE 


YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


Permanently Enlarged and Improved. 
NOW READY! 
Comprises a magnificent Picture in colors, entitled 
“LITTLE MOTHER HUBBARD,” 


and an unrivaled Variety of Fashions, New and Com- 
plete Stories, etc., etc. The whole forming 
Two Parts and Six Supplements at the 
Reduced Price, 60c. 


Itis alt her more interesting and valuable to 
Ladies and Families than ever before, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Nos. 29 and31 BEEKMAN STREET, New York, 


¢@"Single subscriptions for any foreign periodical 
may be cont to us, but we employ no canvassing 


WYELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 


DENOMINATIONS. 
Senp FoR CATALOGUE, 


T. NELSON & SONS, 











768—755 Broadway, New York. 





42 Bleecker Street, New York- 
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Littell’s iving Age. 





1886, THE LIVING 
AGE enters upon its forty- 
third year, havin met with contin- 
uous commendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty- 
four pages each, or more t 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo 7 of 
reading-matter yearly. 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
—— its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a complete- 
ness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Sto- 
ries, Sketches of Travel and Diecovery, f oetry, — 
tif, Cagayeicsh Lay oop. and Po tical tnt orma= 
tion, from the entire body of Foreign Perlodca 
Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, 
in every department of Literature, Science, Politics, 
and Art, find expression in the Periodic ~y Literature 
of Europe, and especially of Great Britain 

The Living Age, forming four large —_— a year, 
furnishes, from the great and generally inaccessible 
mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COM- 
PLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of 
immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes’ to keep pace with the events or intellectual 

rogress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 
amily general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 

“Hardly elsewhere in the English language, and cer- 
tainly in no other written speech, are such treasures of 
literature to be found as in Tue Livine AGE.” —New- 
York Evangelist. 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The reade r is kept 
well abreast of the current thought of the age.” — Bos- 
ton Journal. 

“It is not too much to Ly! that with it one commands 
the whole field of current literary activity; and it has 
never been so bright, so com wrehensiv e, 80 diversified 
in interest as it is to-day.” — puening Tr aveller, seeton. 

“It has now for many years held the first’ place of 
all our serial public ations. . There is nothing note- 
worthy in science, art, literature, wageety, D philoso- 

yhy, or religion, that cannot be found in tt. It con- 
tains nearly all the good literature of the time.” — Zhe 

Churchman, New York. 











‘It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page. New- York Tribune. 

“It enables its readers to kee} p = abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

**No person who desires to keep pace with the devel- 
opme nt of modern thought can afford to dispense with 

*— American Christian Review, Cincinnati. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all are 
found here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

- Linge ym its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed In current lite rature as by the perusal of a 
"7 list of monthiles.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

n fact, a reader needs no more than this one publi- 
cation to keep him well abreast of English periodical 
literature.” — Sunday-School Times, Philade eS 

“ Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — World. 

“In subseribing for it, our readers will secure more 
for their investment than in any other way of which 
we are cognizant.” — Jowa Churchman, Davenport. 

“Coming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the 
productions of the foremost writers of the day.” — 
Montreal Gazette. 

“One cannot read eve ry thing. . No man will be be- 
hind the literature of thé times who reads Tue Livina 

GE.” —Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an Cte eel 
sable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“The best publication we know in the world.” — 
Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, Sree of postage. 

yz O NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1 remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 188! 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will x 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature 


I Possessed of Tuk Livine Ack and of one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subse riber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Phila- 
delphia yenine Bulletin.) 

or $10.50, Tue Livinc Ack and any one of the Amer- 
ican $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will 
be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THe Livine 
Ace and the St. Nicholas. 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


Book k Agents Wanted, Am, Pub’g Co., Hartford, Conn Conn 











“HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
FA RrER Ss BAGAEI NE, One fem. x 


WE. yt ° 
HARPER'S f £66 ih 1 
ee ae tf VOUNG PEOPL 








HARPER 2 BROTHERS, FRAWKLIN SOUARE, N.Y. 





“A WORK BEYOND ORITICISM.” 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE; 


Or, The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 
By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT COMPLETED. 


Six Volumes, Illustrated, $1.50 each, 





Supplied by principal booksellers in United States, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 14 AND 16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 








12-inch Full Frame, 
A NEWSLINE OF LOW-PH CED GLOBES, 
Tn 1888 we brought out a 12-inch Globe on brass etand 
at 86.00, a price so astonishingly low that xe sold enor- 
mous numbers of them,and, encouraged by this sale, 
have since added seven new ‘atyles, equally as low. 
Price. forme Price. 








A 12-inch Full Frame........815 00 00 
mi-Frame. 8 00 7 00 

= Inclined Axis 7 00 15 00 

- ~ ~ oo 2 = 18 00 
6-inch Semi-Frame.......... 5 00 


Sptgien © yoy +e 3 % M 4 4 ores 
Our REGULAR MAPS, AND HAaxpsomME_ Mount! 
Complete Catalogue, with Discounte to the Trade, sent 
on 0 RS NLL 
3. NIMS & CO.,Troy, New York. 


R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


Every little boy and 
girl should be a sub- 
scriber to the most ar- 
tistic juvenile maga- 
zine n the world. 
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Lonpon, November 28d.—The campaign 
is now drawing to a close, and the last 
words for and against Disestablishment 
ace being said. The elections begin this 
week. Disestablishment, which came to 
the front early in the campaign, to the sur- 
prise of the politicians, who declared that 
the country was not ready to consider it, 
is even eclipsing the Irish issue. 

The feeling in Scotland and Wales is 
very strong in favor of Disestablishment, 
while in England the sentiment is more 
evenly divided. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
the head of the Conservative Government, 
writes a letter, this morning, in sharp criti- 
cism of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches in Scot- 
and, and declares that Disestablishment 
must be made the test question in the elec- 


tions. He asserts that, in the event of a 


large Liberal majority, the question of Dis- 
establishment is sure to come before Parlia- 
ment, and that Mr. Gladstone will be 
powerless to prevent its being carried. 
There are 480 Liberal candidates committed 
to it, and seventy-eight out of a hundred in 
Scotland. A large Liberal majority, how- 
ever, is highly improbable. 

Mr. Gladstone’s position gives satisfac- 
tion to Liberal Churchmen. They feel 
that they can do more for the Church by 
remaining with their own party than by 
deserting it. He has rather disappointed 
the Nonconformists, but this will not shake 
their allegiance to the Liberal party. They 
say that his non possumus is only the tem. 
porary device of an experienced tactician. 
Mr. Gladstone believes that the Established 
Church in England still commands the sup- 
port of a large majority of the people. He 
will oppose for the present Dr. Cameron’s 
bill for Disestablishment in Scotland, be- 
cause he believes the Scotch have not yet 
fully made up their minds. He also fears 
opposition frum English Churchmen if he 
supports Disestublishment in Scotland. 

But the demands fur Disestablishment do 
not come altegether from outsiders. Two 
hundred curates of the Church of England 
have signed a declaration, setting forth 
their views in favor of Disestablishment. 
They believe the Church would place itself 
in more harmonious relations with the peo- 
ple, if freed from state con rel. 

John Bright contrasts the positions of the 
Church and the Chapel, and thinks the 
Church ought to put an end to its dangers 
by trusting, like the Chapel, to those roots 
which it can strike into the hearts of the 
English people. He adduces the example 
of America, where State Churchism was 
swept away, and fifty millions of people 
maintain the public worship of God with- 
out aid from the secular power. He points 
to the Episcopalians in the United States 
who exercise every function of Episcopa- 
lianism as freely as any other religionists, 
and make no complaint of being treated 
with injustice. The Church, he believes, 
will be in a more flourishing state after its 
disestablisbment has been achieved. 

The Liberationis‘s argue that Disestab- 
lishment will not destroy the Church, and 
that disendowment will not diminish its 
usefulness. Mr. Chamberlain is utterly 
opposed to state interference in religioa. 
In Wales, he declares, the question has 
long been ripe for setilement, and he trusts 
that, in the next Parliament, the wishes of 
the Wels may be unmistakably expressed. 
It is admitted that the most potent forces 
in Wales are loyalty to Giadstone and de- 
sire tor Dises\ablisbment. 

The Marquis of Salisbury has just told 
the Welsh tbat all the machinery by whicn 
God’s Word has been preached, and by 
which Christianity has been upheld, would 
be destroyed at one blow, if the Church 
were disestablished. It is thought that 
this statement will do serious injury to the 
Tory cause in Wales, 





THE RECEPTION OF THE RE- 
VISED GERMAN BIBLE. 


Tne time for the final meeting of the 
Halle Committee of German Revisers, of 
whose work we have made repeated men- 
tion in our columns, is at hand; and it is 
not without interest to English Bible 
readers, who have been watching the work 
of revising the King James’s version and 
the reception of the result of two derades 
ot diligent labor, to know how the churches 
and the people of the Fatherland are in- 
clined to look upon the changed Luther 
Bible offered by a committee of the Jeading 
scholars of the land of biblical scholarship. 
From the very outset, the aim in view in 
Germany had been somewhat different 
trom that of the English and American 
committees; not a revised German transla- 
tion of the Bible, but a revision of Luther’s 
translation, with as much of Luther and 
his words and spirit retained as possible. 
The work, then, was to be very conserva- 
tive; and such it has turned out to be, 
there being in all only about five thousand 
changes proposed, and of these scarcely 
two hundred are of serious importance. 
According to agreement of those interested 
and engaged in the work, the revised form 
was published on the great Luther anni- 
versary on the 10th of November, 1883, 
and for two years the work was to lie be- 
fore the German churches, scholars, and 
people, for examination, discussion, and 
proposuls for correction, which were to be 
sent in by the first of November, this 
year, when the committee would meet, and 
on the basis of the suggestions offered, 
give the revision final sbape and form. 

The time for this final meeting has now 
passed; and, although it is of course not 
known how many or what kind of sugges- 
tions have been sent in, still less, what 
effect these will have on the final shaping 
of the text, yet from the reports of confer- 
ences, from pamphlets, published by critics 
and defenders of the revision, from learned 
and unlearned discussions in maguazines, 
papers, etc., we can readily learn what the 
attitude of the German Cuurch, or ‘at least 
of the leading sections of it, will be toward 
the revision, should it, as undoubtedly will 
be the case, be offered for reception sub- 
stantially in the shape in which it was is- 
sued by the Committee two years ago. 

While the critics of the Hulle revision un- 
doub:edly made more pretense to « learned 
examination, and actually exhibited more 
such thoroughness than we are accustomed 
to find in the average critic of the English 
revision, yet it has been becoming clearer 
every day that the dogmatic standpoint of 
friend and foe has had a good deal to do 
with the judgment as to the merits and de- 
merits of the Committee’s work, The strong- 
est opponents to the revision, and indeed to 
any and every change in the Luther Bible, 
ure those convervatives who, fer conserva- 
tism’s suke, have separated from the state 
churches, and, in order to maintain the 
confessional principle in all its purity, have 
established independent communions. The 
leading objection urged by these men— 
especially by the so-called Free Church 
of Saxony—is that the changes made in 
the Oid Testament are all intended to 
rob certain leading passages, which tradi- 
tional exegesis has been interpreting in a 
Messiunic sense, of this peculiar distinc- 
tion; so that the animus of the revision is 
represented to be really a finer form of 
rationalistic exegsis. Outwardly in no 
connection whatever with these men, but 
virtually on the same basis—however, with 
more candor and fairuess—the Lutheran 
party in the state churches, through their 
acknowledged leaders, Professor Luthardt, 
of Leipzig, and Professor Kliefoth, of 
Rostock, published in the Leipzig Kirchen- 
eeitung, & protest against the reception of 
the revision, advocating in the room there- 
of a gradual revision in the Luther transla- 
tion, such as bad been going on in the Ger- 
man Bible ever since tue Reformer’s day. 
The weight of this protest was felt ro much 
by the Halle Commitiee that the chairman, 
Professor Schlottmann, published an an- 
swer, defending the revision, which answer 
elicited a second expression from Pro- 
fessors Luthardt and Kliefoth, of the same 
tenor as the first. 

Critically the most exact, and probably 
the most fair-minded, were, the opinions 





published by the representative of what is 
called the mediatory theology, which seeks 
to unite with the old faith the methods 
and spirit of modern research and scholar- 
ship. The most carefully prepared estimate 
of the revision from this source was prob- 
ably that of Professor Kautzsch, the well- 
known Old Testament professor of Tibin- 
gen, which appeared in Harnack’s Theol. 
Literaturnitung. He voiced the objection 
heard throughout that section of the 
Church, that the Committee had not con- 
sistently carried out its official program, in 
so far as it bad such an one, and that at best 
the work done could be considered but the 
rudiments of a revision, and the basis upon 
which to work further. This side of the 
house also strongly urged the objection 
that too many archaic words and expres- 
sions had been retained, and that too little 
of the language of the nineteenth century 
had found a place in the work. 

In the circle of radical critics, repre- 
sented, for instance, by the Gé:tingen phi- 
lulogist, Professor De Lagarde, and tbe 
Hamburg rationalistic preacher, Schwalb, 
the revision has found only absolute con- 
demnation, the former urging that the re- 
visers did not even use good German, the 
latter, that the scholarship and biblical re- 
search of the day had found no place in the 
work. 

Besides these individual, but repre- 
sentative voices, there have also been 
heard the opinions of conferences, synods, 
and other general bodies, most of which ex- 
press themselves in cautious terms, ac- 
knowledging the diligence of the revisers, 
but not willing to receive the work in its 
present shape. As far as we have read there 
has not been a single church organization 
of any size or importance tbat has ex- 
pressed entire satisfaction with the revision. 
Probably as representative a body of schol- 
arly and conservative Caristians as is found 
in the whole German Empire, is the so- 
called ‘‘ August Conference,” being a 
free annual conference of those in the Rus- 
sian State Church who recognize the union 
of the Lutheran and Reformed Cuurches as 
an accomplished fact, but strive for a main- 
tenance of the Lutheran confessional 
principle within this union. The organ of 
this party is the Meuwe Kirchenszeitung, of 
Berlin, so famous under the editorship of 
Hengstenberg in the thirties and forties 
of the present century, and now 
edited by Professor Zoeckler. At the 
recent meeting of this body, the revision 
was discussed; and, while approving the 
good results so far achieved, the advice was 
given that the final reception of this or a 
changed revision be postponed for ten years 
yet. Just what the Halle Committee, the 
Church Autnorities and the Bible Societies 
of Germany will do in the face of such 
opinions by the German scholars and 
churches, remains yet to be seen. 


—_- 





...-A convention of Rabbis, representing the 
progressive tendencies of American Judaism, has 
just been held in Pittsburgh. There were in at- 
tendance thirty-five delegates from all parts of 
the country, prominent among whom was Dr, 
Kobler, of New York City, the originator of the 
convention, and Dr. L. M. Wise, of Cincinnati. 
Dr. Kohler, who made the opening address, ex- 
plained that the object in view was to drop some 
of the traditional features of Judaism, par- 
ticularly its national or Oriental character, and 
Americauize 1t. A platform was adopted, which 
contains eight articles ur paragraphs, as fol- 
lows: 


“In view of the wide divergence of opinion, of 
conflicting ideas, in Judaism to-day, we, as repre- 
sentatives of reform Judaism in America, in con- 
tinuation of tne work begun at Philade)phia in 1869, 
unite upon the followimg principles : 

“ First, We recognize 1n every religion an attempt 
to grasp the infinite, and in every mode, source, or 
book of revelation held sacred in any religious sys- 
tem the consciousness of the indwelling of God in 
man. We hold that Judaism presents the highest 
conception of the God-idea, as taught in our Holy 
Scriptures and developed and spiritualized by the 
Jewish teacuers, in accordance with the moral and 
philosophical progress of their respective ages. We 
maintain that Judaism preserved and defended, 
amid continual struggles aad trials, and under en- 
forced isolation, this God-idea as the central reli- 
gious truth for the human race. 

“ Second. We recognize in the Bible the record of 
the consecration of the Jewish people to its mission 
as priest of the one God, and value it as the most 
potent instrument of religious and moral instruc- 
tion. We hold that the modern discoveries of scien- 
tific researches, in the domains of Nature and history 
are not antagonistic to the doctrines of Judaism, the 
Bible reflecting the primitive ideas of its own age, 
and at times clothing its conception of Divine Provi- 








dence and justice, dealing with man in miraculous 
narratives. 

“Third. We recognize in the Mosaic legislation 
a system of training the Jewish people for its mis- 
sion during its national life in Palestine; and to-day 
we accept as binding only the moral laws, and 
maintain only such ceremonies as elevate and sanc- 
tify our lives; but reject ali such as are not adapted 
to the views and habits of modern civilization. 

“ Fourth. We hold that all such Mosaic and Rab- 
binical laws as regulate diet, priestly purity, and 
dress, originated 1n ages, and under the influence of 
ideas altogether foreign to our present mental and 
spiritual state. They fail to impress the modern 
Jew with a spirit of priestly holiness; their observ- 
ance in our days is apt rather to obstruct than to 
further modern spiritual elevation. 

“ Fifth. We recognize in the modern era of uni- 
versal culture of heart and intellect the approach- 
ing of the realization of Israel’s great Messianic 
hope for the establishment of the kingdom of truth, 
justice, and peace among all men. We consider 
ourselves no longer a nation, but a religious com- 
munity, and therefore expect neither a return to 
Palestine nor a sacrificial worship under the sons of 
Aaron, nor the restoration of any of the laws con- 
cerning the Jewish state. 

“ Sixth. We recognize in Judaism a progressive 
religion, ever striving to be in accord with the pos- 
tulatesof reason. We are convinced of the utmost 
necessity of preserving the historical identity with 
our greatpast. Christianity and Islam being daugh- 
ter religions of Judaism, we appreciate their provi- 
dential mission to aid in the spreading of monothe- 
istic and mora] truth. We acknowledge that the 
spirit of broad humanity of our age is our ally in the 
fulfillment of our mission; and, therefore, we ex- 
tend the hand of fellowship to ali who operate with 
us in the establishment of the reign of truth and 
righteousness among men, 

“* Seventh. We reassert the doctrine of Judaism 
that the soul of man is immortal, grounding this be- 
lief on the divine nature of the human spirit, which 
forever finds bliss in righteousness and musery in 
wickedness. We reject as ideas not rooted in Juda- 
ism the beliefs both in bodily resurrection and in 
Gehenna and Eden (Hell and Paradise) as‘abodes for 
everlasting punishment or reward. 

* Kighth, In full accordance with the spirit of 
Mosaic jegislation, which strives to regulate the re- 
lations between rich and poor, we deem it our duty 
to participate in the great task of modern times, to 
solve, on the basis of justice and righteousness the 
problems presented by the contrasts and evils of the 
present organization of society.” 


A long discussion was had on the subject of the 
Sabbath, and it was resolved that it oughi to be 
preserved as a bond with the past, and as a sym- 
bol of the unity of Judaism ; but it was declared 
that there is nothing in the spirit of Judaism to 
prevent the introduction of Sunday services in 
places where the necessity for such services is 
obvious, The question of the admission of 
proselytes without the rite of circumcision after, 
was referre/ to a committee to report next year. 
As was to have been expected, this platform has 
attracted much attention from orthodox Jews, 
who criticise it severely. A number of Balti- 
more rabbis have denounced it in sermons ; and 
it is stated that there is a great deal of bitter 
feeling among both the orthodox and reformed 
Hebrews over the assertion made that ‘the rite 
of circumcision is a relic of barbarism,” and 
that the idea of a personal God is old fashioned 
and should be abolished. Rabbi Mendes, of this 
city, complains that Christians misunderstand 
Judsism, especially the meaning of the terms 
* Orthodox” and “ Reformed.’ ** Orthodoxy,” 
he explains, ‘tolerates any change when 
authorized by proper authority. Reform changes 
without waiting for any such authority.” He 
goes on to say: 

‘In matters of worship, changes are effected by 
meetings of members of the congregation who are 
swayed by personal inclination, and not by know]l- 
edge of Jewish law, of which they are profoundly 
ignorant. In matters of doctrine, members, as in 
other communities, accept what they are taught, or 
please themselves by rejecting them. But from 
time to time, the Christian is toid of change in Jew- 
ish doctrine, as at Pittsburgh last week by a few Re- 
form ministers, They must be received by the 
Christians with caution. In the eight declarations 
of these ministers, who, by the way, were not au- 
thorized by any congreyation or community to meet 
at all, there are many sentences taken from the plat- 
form of orthodoxy. The third of their declarations 
is the first which deserves criticism. It tells us to 
‘reject all such moral Jaws and ceremonies as are 
not adapted to the views and habits of modern civ- 
lization.’ As for ‘moral’ and ‘ceremonia]’ laws, 
all our ceremonies have a moral significance, What 

8 the Jaw to keep the seventh day Sabbath? A 
mora! Jaw or a ceremonial jaw? Ifa moral law, 
why do not the Refoimers keep it? If a ceremo- 
nial Jaw, inasmuch as it is ‘not adapted to the views 
and habits of modern civilization’—for modern civ- 
ilization makes the seventh day a very busy day— 
why do not these ministers state openly that they 
countenance the abolition of the seventh day Sab- 
bath? Inthe fourth of their declarations, they de- 
clare against our laws of diet, priestly purity and 
dress. By what right do they reject Mosaic laws? 
If these laws are divine, how can men, even Reform 
ministers, reject them? If they do not regard them 
as divine, let them say so. We know where they 
stand then—just next door to atheists.” 

Professor Adler, who is in full sympathy with 
the Liberal League, declared, in bis usual Sun- 
day afternoon lecture, that the Reformed Jews 
have taken away the foundation of their whole 
system, and have only the ghost of their old 
religion left, which they cannot clothe wi'h 
flesh and blood. They make a brave show in 
externals, but life has departed from them. 


’ 
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Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

On ‘Tuesday, Nov. 16th, Montreal was 
wildly excited over the hanging of Riel. The 
French newspapers came out with mourning 
porders, and the offices were profusely draped. 
A large body of French students marched down 
town singing ‘‘ The Marseillaise” and carrying 
at their head a French flag furled and draped 
with crape. They marched through the princi- 
pal streets, stopping in front of each of the 
newspaper offices, cheering those who were aup- 
porting Riel, and crying shame on the others, 
They afterward held a meeting on the Champ 
de Mars, and speeches were made, denouncing 
the Government as the murderers of the metis 
and the enemies of the French race. About 
so’clock at night a crowd of from 10,000 to 
12,000, carrying French flags and transparencies, 
marched down St. Lawrence Street, with 
effigies of the Cabinet Ministers mounted 
en a wagon. On arriving at the Champ 
de Mars the effigies of Chapleau and Langevin, 
were hanged and burned. A policeman, armed 
with a revolver, rushed forward to save the 
figures from the flames; but some of the stu- 
dents also drew revolvers, and, after some shots 
were exchanged, the policeman was driven off. 
The mob then marched along St, James Street to 
Victoria Square, and one of them, climbing upon 
the statue of the Queen, luwered a noose to 
the others. This was placed around the neck of 
Sir John, the effigy was hanled up and the rope 
made fast. Oil was then sprinkled over the fig- 
ure, aud, a light being put to it, the figure and 
thes atus were soon enveloped in a cloud of smoke 
and flame. A large body of police forced their 
way up to withic afew feet of the statue, but 
were afraid to interfere. The statue was 
scorched and blackened by smoke. When the 
figure was almost reduced to ashes, the hangman 
cut it down, saying: ** There goes the cursed 
serpent. Muay he soon be treated himself the 
same way.” The mobthen marched through the 
English quarter, singing French songs. Sir John 
Macdonald and the other Cabinet ministers were 
also hung in effigy at St. John’s, Quebec. The 
excitement is, notwithstanding its tirst violence, 
dying cut. Sir John Macdonald left suddenly 
tor England on Nov. 21st. 





.- The Citizens’ Relief Committee of Galves- 
ton, Tex., has passed in about 800 applications 
for relief from the sufferers by the recent fire, 
and applied $46,000 out of a total subscription 
of #104,680. Many cases of attempted imposi- 
tion have been thwarted by the vigilance of the 
police. Some thirty-five insurance adjusters 
are in the city, adjusting losses as fast as pos- 
sible. Two hundred and ten thousand dollars 
have been paid by the insurance companies, and 
the adjusters expect to pay $500,000 in additicn 
by this time next week. About 150 uninsured 
houzeholders in the burned district have taken 
preliminary steps toward organizing a building 
associatiun, with a view of borrowing money with 
which to rebuild. 


..The long strike of over 5,000 coal miners 
in the Monongahela Valley, for three cents a 
bushel, was virtually settled on Nov. 18th at a 
conference between representatives of both sides, 
Aresolution was passed that two and a halt 
cents should be the rate paid in the first, second 
and third pools, and two cents in the fourth pool. 
The labor leaders are well pleased with the re- 
sult of the conference. The miners are suffer- 
ing, and need work. They are glad that the 
compromise was reached through a conference, 
and say that this is the first step toward pre- 
venting the frequent strikes, which have often 
brought the river miners to the verge of starva- 
tion. 


..Ex-Senator John H. Mitchell was elected 
Senator for Oregon on Nov. 18:h, on the third 
ballot. He isa Republican, and was elected by 
the support of the Democrats of the Oregon leg- 
islature. He has pledged himself to support the 
administration’s nominees to office. 


FOREIGN. 


..On Nov. 17th, General Topolovitch, with 
the Morava Division, had a desperate battle with 
the Bulgarians at Trn, and the latter were totally 
defeated. The Servians fought with great gal- 
lantry, and captured two guns and many prison- 
ers, The Bulgarians also evacuated their forti- 
fied position at the Dragoman Pass, and sus- 
tained a defeat and loss of 1,000 men near Wid- 
din. On Nov. 18th, the Bulgarians, after des- 
Perate fighting, carried all the Servian positions 
which menaced Slivnitza. Prince Alexander led 
the Bulgarian columns in person. Twenty-five 
thousand Servians were engaged in the battle. 
There were 15,000 Bulgarians, The Bulgariane 
forced the Servian right wing back at the point 
of the bayonet for several kilometers, with great 
losses, It is reported that the Servians fired 
upon the Red Cross ambulances. The Servians 
lost ten guns and 356 horses, and it is estimated 
that 3,000 Servians were killed or wounded. 
Other reports state that the Servian loss was 





three times greater than that given in the offi - 
cial reports. Prince Alexander was in the thick 
of the battle from beginning to end. The Servians 
noticed that he first rode a white horse and 
then a brown one. It is believed that the white 
horse was shot under him, On Nov. 19th the 
Bulgarians repulsed the Servian attacks on 
Slavinye, and drove them back eight kilometers, 


On Nov. 20th the siege of Widdin was raised by 
the Servian General Lechanine. He at once 


marched with his forces to King Milan’s assist- 
ance. After a stiff battle oa Nov. 221, theSer 
vians were driven out of Dragoman Pass by the 
Bulgarians, who then occupied the pass. The 
Servian headquarters have been removed to 
Tzaribrod. The Servian losses on- the 17th, 
18th, and 19th inst, included eleven officers 
killed and twenty-two wounded. The Servians 
have besieged Widdin. A battle was fought on 
the 22d, which was without decisive result, The 
Porte has proposed an armistice. It is re- 
ported that Prince Alexander is unwilling to 
listen to the proposition until he has expelled 
the Servians from Bulgaria. Emperor Francis 
Joseph, in compliance with the request of Queen 
Natalie, has granted permission to doctors of 
the Austrian Red Cross Society to go to Servia. 
The Balkan Conference has drafted a final pro- 
tocol, which embodies decisions declaring that 
the restoration of the status quo ante is equally 
binding upon Nervia and Bulgaria. It is re- 
ported that, if King Milan refuses immediate 
peaoe under the terms of the conference, he will 
be declared an enemy to the peace of Europe, 
and two of the signatory powers will enforce bis 
deposition. There are now 272,000 Turkish 
troops on the Balkan Peninsula, The Ru- 
manian Government has protested against the 
Servian and Bulgarian violations of the neu- 
trality of the Danube River. 


..On Nov. 18th the British forces carried 
the forts in the neighborhood of Minhla, and 
captured the city after three hours’ firing from 
the floating batteries, the armed launches, and 
the heavy guns on board the steamers. The 
British lost four men killed, and twenty-seven 
wounded. Minhla was the most strongly forti- 
fied position on the river, and by its capture the 
way is cleared for the British advance to Man- 
dalay, as the forts at Ava, twelve miles from the 
Burmese capital, are only slight structures in 
comparizon to those at Mintla. General Pren- 
dergast strongly garrisoned the town. He ex- 
—_ to reach Mandalay on Nov, 24th. Some 








British shells accidentally set fire to the town of 
Minhla, and it was destroyed. It is stated that 
the Chinese Government has ordered the troops 
on the frontier to prevent King Thebaw from 
taking refuge in Chinese territory. 


.-The British Parliament was dissolved on 
Nov. 18th. The proceedings lasted about ten 
minutes. The ministers drove to Windsor 
Castle to meet the Queen. They were ushered 
into the council chamber, and the proclamation 
was handed to the Queen, who signed it at half 
past two. Mr. Gladstone has delivered three 
campaign speeches. 
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To risk poverty for their Families, ignorance and perhaps beggary or crime for Children, when 


THEY CAN ALWAYS PREVENT IT 


At trifling cost by taking out a Policy in 


THE TRAVE iLERS, OF HARTFORD. 
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LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Of every Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment for Personal Benefit, 


following are its leading forms: 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


much larger insurance than under any other plan. 
poorest laborer can save his family from want. 


The 


— Best and cheapest protection for the family, enabling a man to carry 


The cost of this form is so trifling that the 


LIMITED PAYMENT.—Concentrating payments into the working years of a man’s life, 
when he can easily bear a load that might distress him in old age, and leaving him free from 


all worry in his later years, his family safe even if he is helpless. 


These Policies can be 


converted into cash five years after all premiums have been paid. Amounts payable are stated 
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ENDOW MENT.— Policy payable to the insured himself after a term of years. Few forms 
of investment in the market equal this in profitableness and security, even without the 


insurance! 
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2@ Au. our Policies contain liberal Mon-Forfeiture provisions. 
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made through Consuls. 
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Policies. 
indemnity. 
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Policies MoT FORFEITED by change of occupation, but paid Pro RATA. 





Has Paid Accident Claimants over $8,000,000, Life Claimants over $3,000,000, and 


is now paying them $4,000 a Day. 


Over 125,000 Accident Policy-Holders, or more than 


one-ninth of all insured, have been killed or injured and received indemnity from THE 
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proofs. 
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Assets, $8,055,000. . . 
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. « Surplus, $2,089,000. 
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NOTICES. 


@@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
ghould be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

7 All icati for the © ercial Depart 
ment to the Commercial Editor. and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Tux 
Inperenpent, Box 2787. 

§™” Remittances should be made payable to Tux 
(NDEPENDENT. 

&@ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu. 
aications. Whatever is intended for insertion must be 
authenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of 
good faith. 

§27" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

€m@ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
case, hold ourselves responmble for their return. 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THANKSGIVING. 





O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is 
good ; for his mercy endureth forever. 

lt is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, O 
Most High ! 

Be thankful always—without ceasing. 
On Thanksgiving Day be thankful of 
course, and also the next day after, and 
every day the year round until the end, on 
earth, when, if prepared, you shall sing in 
Heaven, 

Saying, Amen. Blessing and glory and 
wisdom and THANKSGIVING and honor 
and power and might be unto our Uod forever 
and ever, Amen. 

Thousands among our readers, during 
the past year, have had their cup filled 
to overflowing with blessings. Such should 
never cease 

Giving thanks always, for all things, to 
God. 

Many—doubtless, very many—have spe- 
cial cause for thanksgiving for signal vic- 
tories obtained over intemperance and other 
bad habits and wrong-doing. They have 
been victorious, and are now rejoicing in 
the prospect of a new and better life. Let 
all such say: 

Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory. 

Some have been assailed, and perhaps 
persecuted for adhering to the right, for 
firmly rejecting the wrong, for turning 
away from the alluring paths of sin, or 
fashionable amusements, or indulgence in 
the use of intoxicating drinks or tobacco, 


or card-playing, and perhaps in other and 
more alarming evils. Those who have 
stood firm should now say: 

Thanks be to God who causeth us to triumph. 

Has God made any special or important 
revelation of his goodness to you, in any 
way? Ifso, do not, we pray you, fail to 
give him the glory and to give him special 
heartfelt thanks, saying gratefully: 

T will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole 
heart. I will show forth all thy marvelous 
work, I will be glad, and rejoice in thee. I 
will sing praise to thy name, O Thou Most 
High! 

If you are tempted to refrain from unit- 
ing with the people in offering thanksgiv- 
ings to God for his goodness, mercy, love, 
and care, hear now the still, small voice 
of conscience, saying : 

Let us come before 
TH i NKSGIVING. 
unto the Lord ! 

If you go to God’s house to offer thanks, 
think, while on your way, of the love of 
your Heavenly Father, of his countless 
blessings poured out upon you, and of 
your ingratitude to him. Then, if never be- 
fore, 

Enter his gates with THANKSGIVING 
and into his courts with praise. Be thankful 
unto him, and bless his holy name. 

If you believe yourself to be *‘ rooted and 
built up in God,” don’t be fearful in regard 
to the future. If you are established in the 
faith, hold fast thereto, 

Abounding therein with THANKSGIVING. 

Temptations and sore trials may come; 
therefore be mindful. 

To continue in prayer, and watch in the 
same with THANKSGIVING. 

Don’t be conspicuous by your silence in 
the house of God. No, 

Sing unto the Lord with THANKSGIVING. 

If you have special wants—and who has 
not?—have faith in the goodness and mercy 
of God, and fail not to ask his special help, 
and 

In everything, by prayer and supplication, 
with THANKSGIVING, let your requests 
be made known unto God, 

Don’t despise or think lightly of the small- 
est of God's gifts and blessings. Let your 
heart overflow with love to the great Giver 
of all things: 

Kor every creature of God is good, and noth- 
ing to be refused if received with THANKS. 
GIVING, 

All God's gifts, temporal and spiritual, 
should tend to call forth your love and 
gratitude; and hepce remember that 

(iod hath created them to be received with 
THANKSGIVING of them which believe 
and know the truth. 


his presence with 
O, come, let us sing 


Let us now have a real thanksgiving, 
which God witl accept as genuine—a per- 
petual thanksgiving, which shall never fail 
to recognize the Author of all Good. Let 
us cheerfully and heartily unite with all 
God’s people in saying: 

IT will bless the Lord who hath given me 
counsel. 

I will give thee thanks in the great congrega- 
tion. 

Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his 
name, 

Our fathers trusted in thee ; they trusted, 
and thou didst deliver them. 

O, my God, I trust in thee. 

1 will be glad and rejoice in thy mercy. 

Sing unto the Lord, O ye saints of his, and 
give thanks at the remembrance of his holiness ! 

T will bless the Lord at all times. His praise 
shall continually be in my mouth. 

The earth is full of the goodness of the 
Lora. 

O, magnify the Lord with me, and let us 
exalt his name together. 

Sing praises to God. Sing praises. 
praises unto our King. Sing praises. 

Offer unto God THANKSGIVING, and 
pay thy vows unto the Most High. 

Twill praise thy name, O Lord ; for it is 
good. 

O Lord, open thou my lips, and my mouth 
shall show forth thy praise. 

I will praise thee, O Lord, among the people. 

Because thy loving kindness is better than 
life, therefore my lips shall praise thee. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, 
and thy paths drop fatness. 

O bless our God, ye people, and make the 
voice of his praise to be heard ! 

Let the people praise thee, O Lord! 


Sing 


Let all 





the people praise thee / 


~ 





Yea, the Lord shall give that which is good, 
and our land shall yield her increase. 

I will sing of the mercies of the Lord for- 
ever. 

Let us come before his presence with thanks- 
giving, and make a joyful noise unto him in 
psalms. 

O, give thanks unto the Lord! 
known his deeds among the people | 

O, give thanks unto the Lord; for he is 
good ; for his mercy endureth forever. 

O that men would praise the Lord for his 
goodness and for his wonderful works to the 
children of men ! 

From the rising of the sun unto the going 
down of the same the Lord’s name is to be 
praised, 

Praise ye the Lord! 
sanctuary | 

Let everything that hath breath praise the 
Lord! Praise ye the Lord! 


Make 


Praise God in his 
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“BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.” 





Tue poem that occupies our first pages 
this week has a special iuterest to the liter- 
ary world in that, in the first place, it was 
written by Charles Lamb, and, in the second 
place, was lost only to be found again aftera 
lapse of three-quarters of a century. We say 
written by Charles Lamb, because the ex- 
ternal evidence is such as to leave this prop- 
osition practically proven; and there could 
scarcely be any internal evidence, inas- 
much as the poctry of Lamb possesses few 
distinctive characteristics. These are tobe 
found in his prose almost exclusively. 

To the doubting we may admit that it is 
true that none of Lamb’s extant letters con- 
tain an acknowledgment of the authorship 
of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast”; but this is 
quite as true of ‘Prince Dorus,” whose 
authenticity, though hanging on the thread 
of a single reference in the diary of Henry 
Crabb Robinson, is undisputed. We do 
know, however, that, at Lamb’s sug- 
gestion, Godwin applied to Wordsworth to 
write on this very subject, and that Words- 
worth declined. The latter recommended 
William Taylor; but Godwin and he had had 
a falling out. Itis not unlikely, then—in fact 
it is almost certain—that Godwin at this 
point turned, or returned, to Lamb, who 
was at work upon, or had just finished, 
** Prince Dorus.” At all events, the two 
poems were issued as companion pieces, 
and are catalogued as such in the advertise- 
ment of ‘* New Books for Children” in the 
volume now in our possession. It is just 
here that the strong point of external proof 
presents itself. In the twelve pages of 
books in the advertisement referred to, 
* Beauty and the Beast” and * Prince Do- 
rus” are marked off from the others by 
rules, and are recommended, by way of in- 
troduction, as ‘‘ Presents for Youth of 
Both Sexes, from Ten Years of Age 
and Upwards.” ‘Beauty and _ the 
Beast” is described first: It contains 
‘*8 Superior Engravings,” while ‘‘ Prince 
Dorus” has ‘9 Elegant Engravings.” 
The two are gotten up, says Mr. Pear- 
son, who has compared the volumes, ‘in 
precisely similar binding, and uniform in 
every respect, except that the latter (* Prince 
Dorus’) possesses the full title-page,” which 
has been torn from the former. The adver- 
tisement tells us, furthermore, referring 
first to ‘*Prince Dorus,”’ and then to 
‘* Beauty and the Beast,” that *‘ This Work, 
as well as the preceding, may be considered 
as a well-adapted introductory Step to a 
higher range ot Poetry.” What more nat- 
ural than for an enterprising publisher, 
bound to withhold the author’s name, to 
give some such hint of an authorship so far 
above the average? We know that the 
hint was justified in *‘ Prince Dorus”; we 
believe is was, to precisely the same extent, 
and in the same way, justified in ‘‘Beauty 
and the Beast.” 

If Charles Lamb had acknowledged the 
authorship of the two poems, his friends 
would have said: ‘‘ The poor, dear fellow 
has turned another honest penny toward 
the support of Mary”; and the public 
would have said: ‘‘ Here we have a hu- 
morist moralizing for money.” Lamb was 
sensitive, very sensitive. His sister’s in- 
firmity was ever in mind. ‘ We are ina 


measure marked,” he wrote to Coleridge; 
and he sought always to shield himself and 
Mary from the public gaze. 








But if ‘Beauty and the Beast” had been 
known to be Lamb’s, it would not have 
possessed the interest or attracted the at- 
tention at his time that it does to-day in its 
republication. The poem is everything to 
us, because of what Mr. Warner calls its 
‘* eighteenth century flavor,’ a virtue of no 
value in the contemporancons estimate, 
But we delight in all the peculiarities of 
the poem. Each fault, even, has its fascina- 
tion. We have religiously reproduced, 
therefore, any vagaries of spelling, punctu- 
ation, and the like, and, of course, have 
honored all the moral excellences with 
initial capitals. No one can examine the 
cuts, and not be amused, to say the least, 
at the English idea of Orientalism at the 
beginning of this century. But the literary 
and artistic features of the poem and cuts 
are dwelt upon by our contributors. As 
regards the quaint old-fashioned little air, 
‘* Beauty’s Song,” which embellishes the 
poem, it will be observed that it was written 
“by Mr. Whitaker,” which Mr. Whitaker 
was undoubtedly John Whitaker, an Eng- 
lish song-composer of repute and real 
talent, and one whose drawing-room music 
was greatly esteemed while he lived. He 
died in 1847, leaving behind him many 
similarly graceful melodies. A curious 
resemblance beiween this old tune and a 
modern revival hymn, ‘‘ He Leadeth Me,” 
can be noted by those curious in such mat- 
ters. Quaint though his music is, we must 
admit that undue prominence was given 
to **Mr. Whitaker” by the mention of his 
nume, to the exclusion of Lamb’s in the ad- 
vertisement of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast.’ 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CHAPEL, 


Our special cable dispatch, to which we 
call the attention of all our readers, de- 
scribes briefly the position of the question of 
Disestablishment on the eve of the English 
Parliamentary elections. One of the most 
exciting and hard-fought campaigns of 
English history is now closed, and when our 
next issue leaves the press the general re- 
sult will be known. What that result will 
be our correspondent does not venture to 
predict. He only intimates that there can 
hardly be a large Liberal majority. This 
judgment has the weight of the probabili- 
ties, so far as we have been able to discern 
them, wtih it. There is reason to look for 
a Liberal victory, but not an overwhelm- 
ing one. 

With the introduction of the question 
into the campaign, the Liberal leader, Mr. 
Gladstone, had nothing to do. It wuys 
brought forward by the Radicals, who felt 
that they had a large and powerful con- 
stituency behind them among the Noncon- 
formists, and that the newly-enfranchised 
electorate would welcome the opportunity 
of expressing, by their first ballot, their 
convictions as to the political and religious 
necessity of a State Church. Churchmen 
were aroused at once, and such a tide of 
controversy set in that Gladstone became 
anxious lest the Liberal clement in the 
Church should stampede to the Tories. 
The Tory leaders saw their opportunity; 
and the shortcomings of the late Liberal 
Administration, the new aspects of the 
Irish question, and the various reforms 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto be- 
came subordinate in the Tory program to 
the Disestablishment controversy. Our 
special dispatch shows that Lord Salisbury 
adheres to this program in his latest utter- 
ances. 

Whatever may be the result of the elec- 
tions, the result of the controversy must be 
to place Disestablishment in a new light 
before the English people. The extrava- 
gant claims made by the Marquis of Salis- 
bury and other defenders of the Church, 
Episcopal and clerical, only prove to the 
unprejudiced thinking mind the real weak- 
ness of the argument for a state Church, 
while the good temper and moderation and 
fairness with which the Liberationists have 
put their side of the case before the public 
must create a deep and lasting impression. 
There is a force in Mr. Bright’s simple state- 
ment of the controversy as between the 
Church and the Chapel, which cant and 
bluster, denunciation and dismal predic- 
tions cannot weaken. It isthe force which 
insists on justice. The Church must have 
no civil advantages which the Chapel has 
not, 
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THE HOME FESTIVAL. 


THANKSGIVING is a special home festival. 
It is true that to-day we thank the Kind 
Father for native land, for peace, for har- 
vests, and industry; but most of all we 
thank him for the home. Native land is 
but the aggregate of homes. It is only the 
homes that give it value. Peace is fair be- 
cause it protects the home from devasta- 
tion. Harvests and industry give plenty 
and happiness to the home. After all that 
we say of education, and culture, and free- 
dom, and religion even, it is the home which 
iscentral; the hone about which all pur- 
poses and hopes and progress revolve; the 
home which gives citizens to the state and 
Christians to the church; the home which 
is the one unit of organism, out of whose 
vital protoplasm are compounded the vast- 
est organizations of churches and states. 

Give, then, to the home its honor on its 
own feast day. Make it a day of thankful- 
ness for husband and wife, parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters. ‘Think, to-day, 
how sacred home is, how divine the ordi- 
nance of home, how blessed its duties and 
pleasures, how sweet is its love. Thank 
God if the circle has been increased, be 
grateful if it has not been broken, and re- 
joice in those who have been spared. 

Hold the new, young homes very prec- 
jous to-day. The fathers and the mothers 
of the other generation pass away, and their 
children take their places. Make doubly 
sacred the new ties out of which grow the 
new households which shall carry our na- 
tion safely into the twentieth century. 

Count that man a foe who undermines 
the home. Sooner poison the vital cells of 
the body than corrupt or tamper with the 
affections of the home. The man who pro- 
poses to make it easy to break up the home, 
to separate the husband from the wife, the 
father from the mother, the parent from 
the child, is the undisguised foe of the 
home. We have had too much legislation 
in the interest of license and libertinism. 
Lax morals are the cancer, and easy di- 
vorce is the sword which destroy the 
noblest institution of humanity. Give a 
thought, to-day, to the protection of the 
home from habits or from legislation 
which are the enemy of humanity. 

Pee ene a EM 


“TO EVERY MAN HIS WORK.” 








In the parable of the householder we 
learn that our Lord, on leaving this world, 
left the affairs of his kingdom in the earth 
in the hands of his disciples, giving to 
‘every man his work,” and bidding that a 
constant watch be kept for his return. We 
know from the parable of the talents that a 
strict accounting will be taken of every 
one for the way in which our stewardship 
will have been discharged. 

We are struck with the intense individu- 
ality of the parable, ‘‘ And gave to every 
man his work.” He did not say “ there is 
the work of my house to be done during 
my absence; you must do it amongst you”; 
but he gave to every man—to each man—his 
work. When our Lord was on the earth he 
did not organiz2 any Church, but called to 
himself disciples. He spoke to and taught 
them as individuals. He sought by every 
means to impress the fact of their individ- 
ual relation and responsibility upon them. 
“What is that to thee, Peter?” “Follow 
thou me.” When he gave command to 
evangelize the world, he did not give his 
commission into the hands of an organized 
body, but he laid it upon his individual 
disciples. To every man, he said: ‘Go, 
preach!” 

We do not disparage the Church as an 
organization. Nay, we entirely and cordial- 
ly believe that our Lord contemplated ita 
Organization, and that the aggregation of 
believers into Church fellowship is of the 
Spirit. Nevertheless, individual responsibili- 
ty cannot be shifted on to an organization. 
The work of any particular church, as a 
whole, will not be brought before the 
judgment seat of Christ. Indeed, churches 
will have no standing in the judgment. 
Every man must give an account of himself 
to God. Every man’s work shall be tried, 
what sort #is. If any man’s work shall 
abide, he shall receive a reward. If any 
man’s work shall prove to be wood, hay 
and stubble, i shall be burned up and he 
will suffer loss, though he himself shall be 


saved yet so as by fire. There will be no 
such thing as ‘‘averaging up” the work 
and service of a number of disciples. The 
man who returned five talents gain, and 
the man who returned two, and the man 
who returned nothing, though they be- 
longed to the same company, will each be 
received individually. The sum of their 
joint gains will not be taken, and an aver- 
age struck and set down to the credit of 
each. It will not be 5+2+0=—7+3=24, and 
24 talents set to the credit of each. No; 
but each will be dealt with separately. 
The man who buried his talent will hear 
the awful words: ‘* Thou wicked and sloth- 
ful servant!” ‘Cast ye the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness.” 

This individuality and personal responsi - 
bility in relation to Jesus Christ and his 
work will not in any case be lost sight of. 
As no man may hope to be saved without 4 
personal faith in Jesus Christ, because he 
belonged to a church made up largely—or 
we may even say entirely—of true believers, 
so no man may hope to be accepted as a 
steward, because he belonged to a church 
famous for its spiritual tone and religious 
activity. We know men who were proud 
of being members of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
church, of Dr. Taylor’s church, of Dr. 
John Hall’s church, etc., ss though mem- 
bership in those great churches gave them 
some peculiar and pre-eminent standing. 
But sucn relation will do them no good in 
itself. If they are not doing their werk, 
according to their individual responsibility, 
the fact of their belonging to a church 
noted for activity will rather be a count in 
the indictment against them. Fancy a 
man who has been an unfaithful servant 
saying ‘‘Lord, Lord, speak to me thy 
blessed word, ‘ Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant; enter thou-into the joy of thy 
Lord!’ Make me also a ruler over five 
cities!” ‘‘Wherefore should I say such words 
to thee, and wherefore should I appoint 
thee a ruler over cities?” we may imag- 
ine the Lord saying to that man. *‘ Lord, 
I belonged to such and such a church; aad 
thou knowest that it was a church famous 
foritswork. We had such and such a man, 
one of thy most honored ministers, for our 
pastor; we had so many missions, besides 
our home work; we gave so much money 
every yeur to spread the Gospel among the 
heathen, and we sent so many missionaries 
besides; we were very active among the 
poor,” ete., etc. ‘‘ Friend,” we image our 
Lord replying, ‘‘ thou must leave that plural 
pronoun behind thee here. Tell me what 
thou hast done with the talent that I gave to 
thee. Tell me how thou didst stand by the 
minister whom I gave thee. Didst thou 
faithfully hold up his hands? Wast thou 
one of those to whom he had learned to 
look for help in time of necd? What part 
hadst thow in all the Sunday-school work? 
Didst thow have any personal part in the 
winning of those hundreds of souls to me, 
whose names are in the Book of Life up 
here, and on the church roll down there? 
Wast thou a teacher or worker in any one 
of the Sunday-schools? What proportion 
of thy gains in the world didst thou 
dedicate to me? How much didst thou 
give for Home and Foreign Missions? Didst 
thou visit any of the sick? Was thy purse 
open to the widow and the orphan among 
you? Wast thou one of the men who in the 
business and sucial world gave such a wit- 
ness to me that thy employés or fellow- 
workmen or associates were constrained to 
say, ‘‘ Surely that man has been with Jesus 
and learned of him”? 

Alas! we fear that the personal and in- 
dividual accounting at the ‘judgment 
seat of Christ” will find many church-mem- 
bers wanting. We know of no danger 
threatening the efficiency of our churches 
and the future position of believers in the 
Kingdom of Heaven so great as this loss of 
the sense of individuality and personal 
responsibility on the part of a multitude 
whose names are written on the books of 
our churehes. If Christian men and 
women who have solemnly covenanted 
unto their fellow Christians to strive to- 
gether to maintain the worship and work 
of God would only recognize the reality of 
their individual responsibility to God in 
their Christian life and work, as they do in 
their social and business relations, our 
Lord’s work would soon be done in this 





world, and he would come and set up his 


Kingdom, and reign on the earth the undis- 
puted Lord of Lords and King of Kings. 
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THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


A airt of twenty million dollars for one 
university! It is enormous, unparalleled 
in the history of the world; but it is not 
too much. 

The new university will have an endow- 
ment four times as great as Harvard or 
Columbia or Yale or Johns Hopkins. It 
will escape the great difficulty of other in- 
stitutions, which are cramped by poverty, 
even the richest of them. Our anxiety for 





be wisely managed? Will these great in- 
terests be put in the hands of men of suffi- 
cient intelligence, culture, and breadth, to 
make the enterprise a success? For, after 
all, money answereth all things only when 
intelligently directed. Weare very anxious 
to see the names of those twenty-five 
trustees, who will control it, select its pro- 
fessors, and inaugurate its departments. 
We want to know what twenty-five men 
can be found on the Pacific Coast compe- 
tent to be entrusted with such a fund. 

The university will be at Palo Alto, forty 
miles south of San Francisco. The first 
thought which that suggests is that the 
medical department will have to be de- 
tached; for that can exist only where there 
are hospitals,and there can be hospitals only 
at San Francisco. The other departments 
can be successfully carried on at any quiet 
country place, although any professional 
school has a better chance near a 
great city. The various technological 
and scientific departments will have 
to be entrusted to deans who will 
be responsible for their being manned by 
the best talent to be found anywhere. 
The influence of the foreigner Agassiz may 
be repeated indefinitely on the Pacific 
Coast. 

But the organization of the University 
must be left with great faith to the trustees. 
One further thought has to do only with the 
grandeur of the example of this beneficence. 
We do not ask all our Vanderbilts and 
Goulds to establish new universities, for 
that may be overdone. But there are a 
score of institutions that might wisely be 
endowed with from one to ten millions 
each. There is no danger of the money be- 
ing wasted. Think what such a gift would 
do for Harvard, or Yale, or Amherst, or 
Brown, or Dartmouth, or Princeton, or La- 
fayette, or Beloit. But institutions of learn- 
ing are not the only objects that properly 
appeal for great gifis. Leaving out the 
colleges, the mission work at home and 
abroad, and the hospitals, of whose wants 
everybody knows, think of the magnificent 
opportunities to duplicate the grand work 
done by the founder of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute for learning. Who will give twenty 
millions for a great American Museum 
of Arts and Sciences? Or who will give 
five million, or one million, for the collec- 
tion of the archeological history of America, 
or of Egypt, or of Mesopotamia, or of the 
Greek and Roman civilization? Who will 
give one million, or five million, for a well- 
appointed station of acclimatization, some- 
thing more than any Zoological Ga ‘dens 
of curiosities? Who will give as much to 
attempt the greet task of civilizing Mada- 
gascar, or exploring Africa? The field is 
wide; and we wonder greatly that our 
scores of millionaires do not seek out such 
objects more than they have yet done, 
which shall be the monuments of their en- 
lightened beneficence, and the proof that 
they have deserved well of the world from 
which they have gathered their wealth. 


ee 


THE MARTYR OF THE POOR 
MAN’S HOME. 


Sinog we reported Mr. Stead’s conviction 
the full report of his trial has reached us; 
and it contains nothing to diminish our 
conviction that not only has the editor of 
The Pali Mali Gazette done a graud service 
for the poor girls of England, for whom no- 
body cared, but that he was himself guilty 
of no moral uffense. While others mock at 
him as masquerading in the garb of a sworn 
libertine, we venture to pronounce him one 
of the heedless heroes, who are resolved 
to save the world at any risk to themselves. 
Not one thing appeared in the trial which 








makes him unworthy of the cenfidence of the 
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it is not for money, but for brains. Will it: 





leading philanthropists who have supported 

him. The Archbishop of Canterbury, and 

the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 

need not be ashamed of their companion, 

even in the convict’s suit. 

Mr. Stead’s offense was, at worst, but a 

technical one; and the worst was made of 

that. He obtained a child without the con- 

sent of its ‘‘ father, mother, or guardian.” 
The law makes the father the custodian, 

when he is living,and the mother, if she be 
a widow. Mr. Stead’s agent, Mrs. Jarrett, 
obtained the child from the mother, with- 
out doubt with her full consent, but with 
no formal consent from the father. Mrs. 
Jarrett declares that the mother sold her the 
girl for immoral purposes, and that the 
father knew it, and did not object. The 
evidence seems to us to corroborate this 
statement, though the mother, who had 
been several times arrested for drunken- 
ness, and the father, a chimney-sweep, de- 

clare stoutly that the girl was engaged as a 
servant. But it is of no use to go into this 
part of the evidence. The witnesses on 
both sides are untrustworthy enough. It 
is clear that Mr. Stead believed that the 
facts were as represented to him; and so 
they very likely were. But, however the 
facts were, the father’s consent was not 
obtained, and the judge declares that the 
best intent makes no difference in law, nor 
the best treatment, which the girl had; and 
Mr. Stead was convicted and must suffer. 
Not one person suffers who broke the law 
with vile intent, only those who broke the 
law for a good intent, while acting as de- 
tectives, with a view to impreve the law 

Thus is the execution of law made a ghastly 
and shocking farce. Those escape who 
would make void the law, and those suffer 
who magnify the law. 

The home festivals of Britain will be 
more happy for the great improvemént in 
legislation effected through Mr. Stead’s 
efforts. But many a household will re- 
member that the man to whom they owe 
the protection of their girls and the salva- 
tion of their families occupies the felon’s 
cell. But the object was worth the sacri- 
fice. Other laws we need for defense of 
our homes. Our homes are ruined rather 
by the laxity of laws which loosen the bonds 
of marriage, aod make children fatherless 
or motherless. During the joy of our home 
festival, let us take a moment to ask whether 
our easy divorce laws are not digging 
away the very foundations of the home, 
and do not constantly imperil the morals 
of the community. 


CHINESE RIGHTS. 


Tue recent outrages upon the rights of 
Chinamen at Tacoma, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, preceded as they were by similar 
outrages at Kock Springs, in Wyoming 
Territory, bas led the President to issue a 
Proclamaticn, in which he commands all 
disorderly persons to retire peacefully to 
their homes. This proclamation bas been 
followed by an indictment of the rioters 
and ruffians, including the Mayor of Tacoma 
and the Probate Judge of Pearse County. 
who perpetrated these outrages. The ques- 
tion now to be settled is whether China- 
men, in this country under treaty rights, 
shall be protected against lawless violence 
in the enjoyment of these rights, or whether 
the Government will, by indifference and 
non-action, break its treaty-faith. Bad as 
the anti-Chinese Jaw ‘is, it has not absolute- 
ly robbed Chinamen of all rights in this 
country. The sixth article of the Bur- 
lingame treaty, negotiated with China in 
1868, which is stillin force, provides that 

** Chinese subjects visiting or residing in the 
United States, shall enjoy the same privileges, 
immupities and «xemptions in respect to travel 
and residence, as may there be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored na- 
tion.” 


This places the rights of Chinamen in 
this country on the same footing as that 
enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the 
most favored nation. The third article of 
the recent treaty with China contains the 
same provision, in the following language: 

“*If Chinese laborers, or Chinese of any other 
class, now either permanently or temporarily 
residing in the territory of the United States, 
meet with any ill-treatment at the hands of any 
other persons, the Government of the United 
States will exert all its power to devise meas- 














ures for their proection and to secure tothemthe 
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same rights, privileges, immunities and exemp- 
tions as may be enjoyed by the citizens or sub- 
jects of the most favored nation, and to which 
they are entitled by treaty.” 

Chinamen in this country have, under 
these provisions, treaty rights which, in 
Wyoming and Washington Territories, 
have been grossly and outrageously vio- 
lated by armed rioters. Not only are these 
rioters disturbers of the public peace, but 
their conduct is inconsistent with the treaty 
stipulations of this Government. The local- 
ity is one in which the United States has 
supreme aod exclusive jurisdiction, and are, 
tierefore, specially responsible for the 
execution of the laws and the proper pro- 
tection of all parties resident therein. The 
judicial power of the United States extends 
to all cases arising under treaties, as well 
as to those arising under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States. Congress 
has ample power to legislate for the due 
and proper execution of all the treaties 
which tue President and the Senate shall see 
tit to make, There is no want of power in 
this Government to carry into effect the 
stipulations of its treaties with China ia 
respect to the rights of Chinamen in this 
eountry. 

The President has done well in issuing 
bis proclamation, aud in promptly eupply- 
ing a militury force for the prevention of 
any further outrages. What remains to be 
done, under the laws a3 they now stand, is 
to bring the rioters to justice, and punish 
them with the utmost severity. This, how- 
ever, will not be enough. Congress has a 
duty to perform in the way of further leg- 
islation. It has, at different times, legis- 
lat-d for the execution of all the extradi- 
of the United States with 

These anti-Chinese 


tion treaties 
otber vations. 
suggest the nccessity for framing and pase- 
ing a bill, applicable not only to Chinumen, 
but to all other foreigaers in this country, 
which shall provide as against violent en- 
crouchment upon their treaty rights, for 
their protection, and a proper redress for 
damages that may be done to them, and 
arm the President and the courts of the 
United States with full power to carry into 
execution this provision. 
of this character upon the statute book of 
the nation; and, hence, when treaties are 
viclated in this respect, there is an uncer- 
tainty asto precisely what shall be done. 
We think such alaw greatly needed, and 
call the attention of Congress to the matter 
as deserving of its consideration. The ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment should be fully armed to protect 
all foreigners against any violence perpe- 
trated against their treaty rights. 


THE DRIFT UPWARD. 


Tne reordination lately at Fall River, 
Mass., by a Baptist council, of the Rev. ‘T. 
R. Peed, who had jvined that denomination 
from the ‘* Christians,” cannot but cast a 
certain reflection on the latter body, inas- 
much asthe reason given by members of 
the council for requiring reordination was 
not that other than Baptist ordinations are 
invalid, but that the ‘‘Christian” de- 
nomination is unevangelical or Unitarian. 

We are aware that the charge of hetero- 
doxy has been made in years past against 
this body of believers, and that the patron- 
age of the Unitarians, at Antioch College, 
etc., has added to the fama. Still those 
who have watched the current of thought 
in the religious world know very well that 
those denominations, like the “ Christian” 
Disciples, Cumberland Presbyterians, and 
Universalists, which have prided them- 
selves on magnifying their differences with 
their evangelical brethren, have for some 
years been coming into a more conscious 
and confessed harmony with them. This 
drift upward must be considered by those 
who are in terror of a drift downward 
among the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists. 

Phe * Christians” ju the past twenty years 
have been growing more and more in sym- 
pathy with the active religious workers of 
the time, and with religious thought. If 
circumstances once brought them sear 
Unitarian influences, they quickly recog. 
nized the coldness of that body, and re- 
treated. Their ministers have always 
preeched the whole Bible, the divinity of 
Christ, the Atonement, without explaining 
it too closely, the agency of the Holy Spirit, 


riots 


There is no law 





and the necessity of the New Birth. The 
Trinity,with them,is altogether a past issue. 
Some of their ministers oace attacked the 
name of the thing, or a man of straw that 
they called Trinity; but even the most of 
these were Trinitarians without knowing 
it. 

All the Southern brethren are distinct 
Trinitarians. President Long, of Antioch, 
is almost a Princetonian in theology. In 
their Christian Biblical Institute, Stanford- 
ville, N. Y., their school for ministers, 
there has been nothing taught but evangel- 
ical doctrine. 

The objection as brought against the 
Rhode Island and Mazsachusetts Confer- 
ence of ‘‘Christian” Churches is utterly 
unjust. This Conference is the most evan- 
gelical of any in the connection. We would 
match its officers in a competitive examina- 
tion in orthodoxy with the officers of any 
Baptist Association in New Eogland, and 
should not be surprised to see them come 
out ten per cent, ahead. They are recog- 
nized and are freely invited to preach in 
Baptist pulpits. 

The objection against the ‘ Christians,” 
as unevangelical is not just. But it was a 
convenient argument to use against any 
who might :esent the undisguised assertion 
that none but Baptist ordination is valid. 
We note here that Mr. Peed was not or- 
dained as pastor over a church, though he 
has since taken a pastorate. 


Editorial Hotes, 


We take much pleasure and some pride in of- 
fering this Thanksgiving issue of Tue InpE 
PENDENT to our readers, The prominent fea- 
ture of the number, of course, is Lamb's poem, 
It has been exactly reproduced in text, cuts, and 
music, from the dainty volume recently discov- 
ered by John Pearson, of Eugland, and now in 
our possession. The accompanying articles of 
comment and criticism, by such men as JohnG, 
Whittier, Charles Dudley Warner, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Professor March and Professor Beers, in- 
dicate the importance that is attached by the 
literary world to the discovery and republication 
of this poem, Though prominence is given to 
** Beauty and the Beast,” the other features of 
the paper will be seen to possess special interest 
and timeliness. Dr. John Hall’s article is at 
once a Thanksgiving sketch and a Thanksgiving 
sermon, Senator Colquitt’s views on Local 
Option are particularly valuable just now, in 
view of the impending election in Atlanta, 
The succinct history of the relations of Bur- 
mah to Great Britain, as told by Dr, Cushing, 
prepares one for a clear understanding of the 
at the 


view of the approaching Episcopal Mission to 


present difficulties seat of war. in 
be held in this city, it is interesting to know 
the working of the parent organization in Eng- 
land; we get the information from an English 
missioner. Mr. Royce, of London, sketches in 
brief the career of the editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazelle, who, in his prison-cell, has the sympathy 
and compassion of Christendom; and Mr, Car- 


penter introduces us to our venerable historian. 
Passing over other articles, though not for 


their lack of interest, we would eall special at- 
tention to the Thanksgiving stories, by Edward 
Everett Hale, Frederick D. Storey, and Charles 
They are as equally good as three 
well be. To make 
room for all this matter and the overflow of ad- 


Barnard, 
such unlike stories could 


vertising, we have been obliged to add twelve 
pages to our regular issue, 





AusrRiA and Ruasia and Servia are not so 
happy as they were ; for brave little Bulgaria has 
turned the tables on them, and given Servia 
such a crusbing defeat that her army and court 
are ina panic. King Milan is not going to “eat 
his dinner in Sofia” on his birthday, and his 
soldiers will miss their promised chicken there 
on the féte-day. Austria will have to recall the 
Servian army; for the Conference, to which the 
Balkan states must bend, says there must be no 
fighting, and that the status guo ante must be 
restored. Bulgaria will then be compelled, and 
indeed has offered, formally to withdraw from 
Eastern Rumelia, which will again have a gov- 
ernor appuinted by the Porte; but it is quite 
clear that this will be only formal, and that 
practically the will of the people to have the 
Prince Alexander for their ruler will be 


respected, Some such compromise will, we pre- 


~ 





sume, be effected. Meanwhile so strong a Tarkish 
army is thrown upon the Greek frontier that it 
is of no use for Greece to declare war, even if 
she dared to. Turkish soldiers are not tobe 
despised, as Russia found in the Jast war. The 
important question what Russia is to make out 
of this is not yet easy to answer. She cannot 
depose Prince Alexander. She has only the 
satisfaction that the passion started against 
Bulgaria in the other states has sadly crippled 
this promising young state, and made the union 
of Eastern Rumelia with it less complete, and 
so weakened the defense by it of Constantino- 
ple against Russian seizure. But Bulgaria has 
in this whole affair taught the powers of Europe 
to respect her. They will see that Bulgaria may 
be itself the nucleus for a strong power, which 
may be a real obstacle to the partition of 
European Turkey, with Constantinople, be- 
tween Russia, Austria, and Greece, 

Tue Marquis Tseng, at present the Chinese 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James, is re- 
ported as being exceedingly irritated at the out- 
razes perpetrated upon Chinamen in this coun- 
try. He talks of retaliation by the Chinese Gov- 
ernme1t, unless prompt and adequate redress is 
obtained for these outrages. He suggests that 
the abrogation of the treaty between the United 
States and China, and a large increase of duties 
on American goods, would, under the circum- 
stances, be fally justified by the law of nations. 
The views of the Marquis derive importance 
from the fact that he is soon to return to Pekin, 
and there assume his place at the Board of For- 
eign Affairs. His large experience abroad and 
great prestige in China would make bis a com- 
manding vvice with reference to the foreign 
policy of that country. The Chinese Govern- 
ment ought not to be an indifferent spectator to 
such outrages as have been perpetrated upon its 
subjects on the Pacific Coast. It ought to pro- 
test, inthe most earnest manner, to the Govern- 
ment of the United Statcs. France or England 
would do go in like circumstances ; and there is 
no reason why China should not assert its rights, 
and call upon this Government to preserve its 
treaty faith. No measures should be spared on our 
part in bringing the perpetrators of these out- 
rages to prompt justice; and the President, 
expecially in the territorics, should take precau- 
tionary steps to prevent the repetition of other 
similar outrages. The General Government is 
specially responsible for the preservation of 
the public peace and the protection of the rights 
of person and property in all the territories of 
the Uniied States, 


Ir any one wants to see one of the worst legal 
muddles that can be found in any statute book, 
we recommend him to study the excise laws of 
this state. Let him start with the law enacted 
in 1#57, and then follow the history of excise 
legislation down to the present date ; aud what 
he will find is a mass of patchwork, making it 
not a little difficult to tell what the law really is, 
and certainly supplying no adequate restriction 
upon the liquor business, There is no state iu 
the Union in which reform on this subject is 
more urgently needed. The bill which has been 
proposed by the Church Temperance Society and 
the Society for the Prevention“of Crime, and 
which will be presented to the next legislature 
for its consideration, would, if enacted into law, 
repeal all existing excise legislation in this state, 
and, at the same time, be a great improvement 
upon the present system, This bill divides 
licenses into three classes. The first is a license 
for the sale of all kinds of liquors, for which the 
fee shall not be | 88 than $1,000 in cities of 300,- 
000 inhabitants or more, The second is a license 
for the sale of malt liquors, wine, and cider, for 
which the fee shail not be Jess than $500. The 
third is a license for the sale of malt liquors and 
cider, not including wine, for which tha fee shall 
not be less than $100. In each case the license 
fee may be larger, but cannot be less, than the 
sums mentioned. There are other provisions 
in the bill, all of which are in the direction of 
restriction and in the interests of temperance. 
We wish that the public sentiment of this state 
were ripe for absolute Prohibition ; but no one 
supposes that such a law has the slightest chance 
of being passed by the next legislature. If it 
will pass the bill to which we have reference, or 
any other bill having substantially the same 
features, it will rid the state of a mass of bad 
legislation, and take a long step toward securing 
the end so ardently sought by Prohibitionists, 





Many professing Christians are greatly em- 
barrassed and perplexed in determining the 
question of their own personal piety. What 
they would like to know to such.a certainty as 
excludes doubt, is that they are Christians, 
This they do not know ; and hence they severely 
catechise themselves on the point. It is quite true 
that the Bible directs us to examine ourselves, 
and thus ascertain whether we are iu the faith. 
This is an important work ; and yet it is a great 
mistake in Ohristian experience to carry it to 
an excess, or treat it as if it were the main busi- 
ness of life. He who does this will never be 
able to satisfy himself that he is a Christian, 








He will in a certain sense look bis own spiritual 
exercises out of countenance, and frighten 
them into retirement, so that he cannot see 
them at all, or hope with any comfort. The 
main duty of the Christian is not to determine 
whether he is such, but to do the things which 
constitute and mark a Christian character. No 
man will be saved or lost on the basis of his 
judgment as to his own piety. Whatever one 
may think of himself, he will be saved if he be- 
lieves iu and loves Christ and devotes his life to 
him ; and if he does not do this, then he will not 
be saved. Our advice to those who are forever 
asking the question whether they are Christians, 
and never able to answer it, is to engage with 
all their hearts in the duties of tie Christian 
life, to work for Christ, to labor and pray for 
the salvation of souls—in short, to obey the com- 
mandments of God. Doing this, they will solve 
the problem of personal piety much more easily 
and safely than they ever can by making it the 
prominent specialty of Christian thought. 
Their own piety will spontaneously affirm itself 
in their own consciousness, They will not need 
to hunt for it, or get up syllogisms to prove it, 
since their daily lives will be the living proof 
constantly before their eyes. Try the remedy 
we suggest, ye self-questioning and self-disput- 
ing doubters ; and we predict that you will not 
do so in vain. 


Tue old, steady, thoroughgoing German 
theologians, who spend their lives chiefly in their 
study and in the lecture-room, get queer ideas of 
church life and methods in the United States, 
especially of those denominations which are not 
indigenous to Germany. Dr. Tholuck under- 
stood, from representations made to him, that 
Methodism was a sort of military order, and that 
sinncrs were literally compelled to go to the 
altar in revival meetings. Dr. Grau, professor 
in the University of Kénigsberg, has conceived, 
it would appear, a most grotesque idea of 
Methodist 1evival services. In a paper on 
“Lutheranism in America,” he quotes, from a 
Lutheran missionary, a description, evidently in- 
tended to represent a Methodist camp-meeting. 
It ia worth while to reproduce it as quoted from 
Wynecken : 


“ They assemble in mass onan open tield. Thous, 

auds are there, A sort of wagon fortification is con- 
structed. Huts are built. Preparations are made 
for a stay of from eight to fourteen days. Means of 
subsistence are provided. Provision is also made 
for spiritual bread, as there are a number of preach- 
ers present, to relieve and follow one another urtil 
the awakening is completed. One of the weaker 
preachers begins; the stronger follow. At intervals 
they pray and sing. Te prayers and sermons con- 
stantly grow louder. The jonging for the awaken- 
ing of souls finds utterance in piercing cries from 
the depths of their lungs. The hymns are sung to 
worldly and impassioned melodies. The excite- 
ment rises. Now comes the night, so favorable to 
all excitement and fanaticism. At lust it reaches 
the culmination. There follows a tumultuous cry 
for the conversion of allsinners, Amidst the hymns 
sung to distracting melodies, and the groans of those 
praying, the jewel which these people should wear 
as their coat of arms aud seal, is produced—i. e. 
the anxious bench is brought before the pulpit. The 
cry for conversion is renewed by a preacher. Other 
preachers rush among the crowd of hearers, and 
declare that it is a false shame that restrains them; 
they should go forward, and escape from wrath. 
The night, the solemnity, the singing, and the pray- 
ing all conspire. Shame is vanquished. The bench 
is filled with kneeling, sobbing, groaning, shouting 
sinners. Some of the preachers speak with these; 
others walk about with violent appeals to the rest, 
Hymns, prayers, groans, exclamations, clapping of 
hands, constantly increase the tension of the nerves, 
and the charm of the senses. Now ‘the Spirit,’ as 
they say, completes tne work. The penitents fal) 
down as if dead, awake again, spring up beside them, 
selves, and shouting with extreme delight. There 
are trances and visions, Sorrow and joy are sud- 
denly and violently interchanged. So it continues 
from eight to fourteen days, if there be souls to be 
saved.” 
Dr, Grau understands that books of devotion, 
volumes of sermons, etc., are not used among 
Methodists, and intimates that there is no 
future for a religion which ‘‘ mingles the power 
of the Holy Ghost with that of steam,” and 
produces conversions by machinery, as though 
the Gospel read no more, ** Behold a sower went 
forth to sow,” but, ** Behold a seeding machine 
was operated by steam.” What would the quiet 
old professor say of Mr. Moody’s meetings, and 
even of the Advent Mission? 





Mrs. MarGaret GILMAN, an aged woman in 
this city, in 1882 gave her bank-book to Henry 
McArdle, directing him to draw the money, and, 
among other uses, to pay for masses at her 
funeral and that of her husband, and then after- 
ward to use the remainder, if any there was, in 
paying for the saying of masses for the repose 
of their souls. After the death of Mrs. Gilman, 
the administrator of her estate brought a suit 
against McArdle for the recovery of the monty 
in his hands directed by her to be expended, 
from time to time, in paying for masses, claim- 
ing that the trust was void for the want of a 
competent beneficiary, and that the money in 
bis hands was a mere deposit, which did not vest 
any title to it in him. Judge Freedman took 
this view of the case, and gave judgment iv. 
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favor of the plaintiff ; and the General Term of 
the Superior Court of this city confirmed his 
ruling. An appeal was then taken to the Court 
of Appeals, of this state; and that court 
has just reversed the decision of the court below, 
declaring that McArdle, as a trustee of the 
money, was entitled to hold and use it for the 
prrposes designated by Mrs. Gilman when she 
gave him her bank-book, and directed him to 
draw the money and that such Catholic churches 
as he might select for the saying of masses as di- 
rected were, in legal effect, the beneficiaries of 
the trust. Such, as the court held, was Mrs. 
Gilman's intention in handing the money over 
to McArdle; and this intention, being a lawful 
one, might be carried into effect after her death. 
Catholics may in this state, according to this 
ruling, provide for the saying any number of 
masses for the peace of their souls when they 
are dead. Whether the saying of such masses 
be a religious heresy or not, we can see no good 
reason in law why Catholics should not have 
this privilege, or why the legal ground, as 
adopted by the Court of Appeals, ia not a sound 
one. 





..The number of professors of Hebrew in 
the United States is something astonishing. 
Hebraica, in its October issue, publishes a list of 
Old Testament professors and instructors in the 
United States and Canada, and they count up 
to 153, mostly in theological institutions, The 
Roman Catholics lead tne list with 22 professors, 
and the Presbyterians follow hard after with 21. 
Then come the Baptists with 15, and the Metho- 
dists and Episcopalians with 13 each, The Con- 
gregationalists have 10; the Evangelical Luth- 
erans 8, and other Lutherans 8; after which 
come other bodies with from one to three each, 
Only 11 are credited to institutions with no de- 
nominational control. With such a large num- 
ber of Hebrew teachers there ought to be a good 
deal more Hebrew learning in the country than 
there i#; but this Hebraica is evidence of a 
growing iaterest in the subject. 


Neal Dow writes us: 

A gentleman walking in his garden saw a man 
prone upon the ground, having ai the moment crept 
through the hedge. The proprietor exclaimed; 
“ What are you doing there, you rascal?” * Going 
back again, sir,” the tramp replied. 

Four weeks ago a California wine manufacturer, 
to try the market, sent to Maine forty large casks, 
and two half-casks of wine and brandy. It came all 
the way by rail, and on its arrival at Portland, it was 
promptly seized by the sheriffs, taken to the lock-up 
where seized Jiquors are kept, and was duly libeled 
according to law, preparatory to its confiscation. 

The manufacturer came all the way from San 
Francisco to the hearing, and swore it was sent to 
Maine by mistake, being intended for Boston. It 
was remanded to him, and it went back again yes- 
terday to Boston, that paradise of grog-shops and 
drunkards. 


..Atthe meeting of the State Conference 
of the Congregational Churches of Con- 
necticut, at Danbury, a committee report- 
ed the action which they had taken, in 
obedience to a previous vote of the Confer- 
ence, to bring the matter of Sunday work on 
our railroads before the railroad commissioners 
and the legislature. The agitation is to be con- 
tinued during the current year. A committee 
is to report, at the next annual meeting, on Sun- 
day newspapers. Another is to consider the 
acvisability of suggesting to the Governor the 
propriety of abandoning the annual proclama- 
tion of a day for fasting and humiliation. This 
seems a very carefully covered-up attack upon 
that venerable institution. 


. Some time ago, Dr. Hays, the Presbyteri- 
an pastor of Denver, now of Cincinnati, called 
Sheriff Graham the ally of lawbreakers, and 
was sued therefor, although the suit was withb- 
drawn. When Dr. Hays proposed to leave 
Denver, the churcb, the presbytery, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the newspapers, and the other 
denominations, and the Chinamen, presented 
their remonstrances, and three hundred con- 


victs in the penetentiary begged him to 
stay for their sake. Meanwhile Sheriff 
Graham was Republican candidate for 


re-election; and, though the county gener- 
ally goes 3,000 Republican, he was defeated 


bya majority of over 2,500. Vox populi, vox 
Dei. 


--As we go to press we receive the full text 
of Leo XIII’s Encyclical *‘Concerning the 
Christian Constitution of States,” on which we 
commented last week. Our understanding of 
it was correct. It isan excellent and sensible 
pastoral. Some of our very Protestant contem- 
poraries are aghast over it (they are in the 
habit of getting up their eghastness whenever 
the Pope opens his mouth), and think it awful 
that the Pope should tell Catholics to take their 
part in political government. But we should 
be ashamed of any Protestant minister who 
would not sayas much. The Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York have just issued # similar 
encyclical to English Churchmen. The present 
writer has cut a prayer-meeting short, telling 
the people that he must leave to go to a political 
Primary, and advising all other Republican 
Voters present to follow him. 


. A distinguished Universalist pastor, repre- 
senting the most evangelistic spirit of his 
denomination, wrote us, suggesting that we 
failed to secure Universalist contributors to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We replied to him that certainly 
no such neglect was intended, if it existed, and 
we mentioned evidence to the contrary. In his 
response to us, he writes : 

Iam glad to have you disavow any intentional 
neglect of Universalist writers in your paper. Buy 
while I am, of course, in most hearty sympathy with 
the Universalist interpretation of Christianity, the 
success of Christianity in converting souls and re- 
generating society is a thousand times dearer to me 
than any mere denominational prosperity; and I 
thank THE INDEPENDENT all the time and with all 
my heart for the contribution it makes to that end, 


. Just now it is not so much the disgrace 
to religion coming through Mr. Downs’s dis- 
playing himself at the Boston Music Ball,'last 
Sunday, that disturbs us, as it is the fact that 
people enough could be found to visit him to 
crowd that immense building. To be sure he 
has been well advertised by the decision of the 
court, which assumes him to be guilty of crimi- 
nal conversation, and by the most creditable 
action of the trustees of the society which shut 
his church against him; but no amount of ad- 
vertisement can excuse the people who run after 
him, as they would not run after a man of good 
reputation. 


.. The Rev. W. C. Titsworth, of Alfred Cen- 
ter, N. Y., writes us: 

Your article on provincialism, in last week’s issue, 
reminds me of a word which I have never heard 
mny miles away from Piscataway in Middlesex 
County, N. J., except in the conversation of people 
who have emigrated from that town—blicky. In ever 
saw the word in print and spell it phonetically. It 
meanp a little tin pail, We carried our dinners to 
school in blickiea, 

On Cape Cod I have frequently heard the youngest 
child called a tosh or a toshy, and I now suppose 
them to be abbreviations of the tossiance, of which 
you spoke. 


...-The legislature of Oregon, last week, 
elected Ex-Senator Mitchell as United States 
Senator. Mr. Mitchell is a Republican, and was 
generally voted for by the Republicans of both 
houses. Seventeen Democrats voted for him; 
and if, as is reported, they did so on a pledge 
from him that on party questions he would, in 
the Senate, sustain the Democratic National Ad- 
ministration, then not a single Republican, if 
knowing the fact, should have vuted for him, 
This being true, he virtually sold out bis politi- 
cal principles in order to secure an election, 


..Collector Hedden removed an eflicient 
Republican from the post of Weigher in Brouk- 
lyn, and appointed Sterling. Prerident Cleve- 
land learned the circumstances of the appoint- 
ment and suspended Sterling. A Civil Service 
examination forced Hedden to accept O’Brien 
for the post, and reject Sterling. Governor 
Hill now rewards Sterling, for trials undergone, 
with the post of Port Warden. Do Presideut 
Cleveland and Governor Hill represent the same 
element of the Democracy? We think not, 


. We are glad to note that, in the Yale- 
Princeton foot-ball game, played in New Haven 
on Saturday last, there were fewer fights than 
usual and no serious casualties. But it is still, 
for a game of skill, one in which brute force 
plays too important a part. The example of 
Harvard in forbidding the game as an intercol- 
legiate sport should be followed by Yale and 
Princeton. 


....-When one has done wrong, the very best 
thing that he can do with reference to that 
wrong is to repent of it, ask God to forgive him, 
and, if the wrong be an injury to another, then 
to confess it to the injured party and ask his 
forgiveness, and make all necessary reparation 
therefor. This is the only way in woich a 
wrong-doer can ever set himself right before 
God or at the bar of his own conscience. 


..The times change, and we with them. An 
old planter, near Sparta, Ga., died lately, leav- 
ing a few hundreds each to half a dozen of his 
relatives, and a fortune of #400,000 to his daugh- 
ter, in trust for her children. The daughter, 
however, was a culored woman, his own slave, 
and the white relatives tried to break the will; 
but a jury has just declared it valid. 


..Our able and sprightly contemporary, The 
Christian Advocate, invites its readers to *‘com- 
pare our report of the meeting of the General 
Missionary- Committee with any others you may 
see for brevity, condensation, fullness and equal 
justice to all the speakers.” The report is an 
admirable one; and in “‘ brevity and conden- 
sation” it surpasses our own. 


....If the United States Senate, the majority 
of which is Republican, refuses to confirm any 
of President Cleveland’s appointments on mere- 
ly partisan grounds, then the Republican sena- 
tors will, in our judgment, commit a grave mis- 
take. All of these appointments should be dis- 
posed of solely with reference to their merits, 
and not at all with reference to party politics. 


..--David said: “It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted, that I might learn thy statutes.” 





Afflictions, when they lead to this regult, are 






justly called “blessings in disguise.” When 
suck is not the result, we then have suffering 
without benefit, and generally with an increased 
hardness of heart. Whether afflictions will do us 
good or not depends largely upon ourselves, 


....-The city of Memphis, in Tennessee, is re 
ported as having made a compromise with its 
creditors, to whom it owed a debt of $6,000,000. 
This compromise ought to be called a stupend- 
ous act of swindling, which the people of that 
city, with the aid of the legislature of Tennessee, 
have at last succeeded in forcing upon these 
creditors. 


.. We trust our hot Catholic papers, which 
were 80 sure that the appointment of Dr. Curry 
as Minister was an insult to Spain, will read 


and consider the reports received from Madrid 
on the subject. It was only a Chicken Little 
scare, and the sky is not falling. All agree that 
he will have a kiad reception. 


.-The Chamber of Commerce of this city has 
cont an earnest request to President Cleveland, 
asking bim in his message to urge upon Con: 
gress the importance of passing a national bank- 
ropt law. Such a law is greatly needed; ad 
Congress can do no better than to adopt what i is 
known as the Lowell bill. 


John Bright has just passed hie seventy- 
fourth birthday anniversary, and all the lovers 
of humanity and equal rights may well wish that 
he may live to see many more similar occasions. 
England bas no name deserving of more honor 
than that of Jobn Bright. 


..We are much pleased to learn that active 
efforts are being taken to secure funds for the 
erection of a building in Athens for the Ameri- 
can School of Archwology. The new building 
for the British Schoo] there will be finished in 
January. 


.. We bave never been able to discover any 
lack of Christian disciplesbip in Dr. T. T. Mune 
ger’s writings; and now the council which ap- 
epee his installation at New Haven declares 

im orthodox enough. 


. The hanging of Riel may have been just ; 
but the feeling which it has developed among 
Canadian Frenchmen, and which ought to have 
been anticipated, shows that it was bad states 
manship. 


. Judge Cullen, of Brooklyn, thinks t hat a 


man who buys and uses quack medicines, docs 
so on his own responsibility, and that, if they do 
ne work right, he has nobody to blame but hin - 
self, 
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LONG EVENINGS. 

Now that the long evenings have come 
again, the question of what to read pre- 
sents itself with renewed force. In addition 
to the many new books upon science, bis- 
tory, art, etc., which are advertieed from 
week to week in Tue InpEPENDENT, able 
and masterly reviews and criticisms are 
published in our literary department, which 
are of great value to all of our réaders. 
These reviews indicate such books as are 
not worth purchasing and reading, those 
that are simply worth reading for the amuse- 
ment of the moment, and those which are 
worth purchasing and reading for the solid 
aud valuable information they contain. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is every week a book 
of itself. Its criticism and review is done 
by thousands upon thousands of readers, 
scattered all over the globe. Many persons 
will see this copy of the paper who have 
no personal acquaintance with it. To all 
such, we have to say, that the favorable 
subscription terms given below will enable 
any one to receive, from a literary point of 
view, more for his money than can be ob- 
tained in almost any other way. Our sub- 
scribers will please bear in mind that the 
yellow address label on the outside of the 
paper gives the date to which their sub- 
scription is paid; and, as we stop a'l papers 
when subscriptions have expired, they will 
oblige us very much, and prevent the loss 
of any numbers, by sending us remittances 
a week or two in advance of expiration. 
In case any subscriber finds it inconvenient 
to make remittance promptly at the time, we 
will take great pleasure in continuing the 
paper until such time as it may be conve- 
nient to remit, upon the receipt of a postal 
card request. Old subscribers will con- 
tribute Jargely to our pleasure by sending 
us the names of new subscribers with their 
own renewals. 

Tue INDEPENDENT clubbing circular will 
be sent to any address which may be fur- 
nisbed us. 

SUBSORIPTION RATES. 


One month.......§ .80/One year.........8 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 
Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... 
Six monthbs....... 1.50|/Four years...... 
Nine months.... 2.25)Five years....... 10. 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Heicomb’« Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 


on, 
Most Satisfactory House 
Warmer in Existence. 
Guaranteed in every re- 
spect, 


Send for Circulars. 


HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville. 0. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the Art 
Interchange, an illustrated art fortnig tly, ® to 90 p.p. 
wa tall full size working outline designs in over number, an 
THIR’ large COLORED PLATES a year, HKeginning Yor. 
&th, this" will include aires beautiful © olored Stu 
viz: An Autumn Landasc 
in.), an Suds Fan Design of hy 








oy tggestion | for Valentine or itnnd Keren of Cn 
apids In addition there will six large si le 
= Sate of designs in black ane white Cull size oor ‘pain = 
and embroidery, besides ov of di 
vin careful instruction in TAS 10 HOU PUR WNISHT 
PAINTING, EMBROIDERY and all other kinds of 
ART WORK, besides practical hints in the ANSWERS TO 
Sh ESTIONS. One i “ar, = six months, Re; Sam- 
e Copy, with full poe » Colored (Marine 
a, arte, and cata onue sent for T a! nT 
LLIAM WHITLOCK, 37 & 20 West 224 8 4 
Mention Nhis paper, 


"25 YEARScasPOULTRY YARD” 


234 Edition, 108 pages. Teaches You the Business. 
SS cto. dn ames. AbU- page rach FREE, 


M. LANG, Cove Dale, K y. 


BIXBY’S ROYAL POLISH. 


The Favorite Shoe Dressing. 
Unequaled for Gloss, Flexibili- 


ty, and convenience to consumer, 














Packed in Cartoons, and sold 


everywhere at a POPULAR 


PRICE, 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 





For Pleasure 
and Business 


Cheaper and better than Magic Lanterns. 





The Medal of Merit (N.Y, Am. Institute Fair 
18°3). awarded to our new, cheap and origin ntern 
for Projecting and entirging ordinary Phi otosrepes, 
Chromo Caras, Scrap Pictures, etc. Works | $m agic, 
delights and m) stifles ever: Feat seful to Portrait 

e oe 


Artiste to every rm 

ment. Prices, $2, 

turessent tree with eve v Posvere icon. 

200 Beautiful Pictures,in colors, for wi 

and free enc rive ols ular’ 

Morray ' J DV E- 28th St. a 
B,.—Ex Nibited in op TB 4 daily . from Dec i 

to ath. Also for wale at RENTANO’ “4 | 6 Union 84q.. N 


Wa Perego 


128 and 180 Fulton St., 87 Nassau St., 
EW YORK. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 


We have just received an importation 
of VIENNA CIGAR CUTTERS, MATCE 
SAFES, CIGARETTE CASES, etc., o 
entirely new design, which we shall offer 
at very low prices. 








ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT! 


For fifteen years they bave steadily geined in 
tantly in or ave obs 
favor, and with sales coms ntly inc ing bere 


come the 





ver 


tates. 
he G lity is war ag 
ordinary Corsets.” We Pave fate tely oie sepoaatect the 
when prefe 





r {rom sil thé World's great tire 
ea id 9 t Rew Orleans, ere, 
th Eee aut ac omy S worth} int 
vapeble.” are authorized to refund money, if, on 
canted. Ber anle Everywhere. ee 

Catalogue free on application. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & 00., Now York, 


a 
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CARPETS AND RUGS. 


We are offering a large assortment of 


FINE ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 
WILTONS AND AXMUNSTER 


At a Great Reduction in Price. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF 


FINE OLD CARPETS AND RUGS 


JUST OPENED. 


Droadwery AS | oth él. 


NEW YORK. 





READING NOTICES. 
SooTHinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 


Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwave proves trne. 


ouentimantnadaipn | 
MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the oldest and best remedies tor Coughs 


and Colds. Give it a trial. 
_—_—---- —~_ : — 


Tue best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are made of 
zinc and leather. Try them, 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE 
Cosmetic GLYCERINE.—Prepared only by the Royal 
British Company of Chemists and Perfumers, and as 
supplied to the Royal Fanaly,to Her Royal High- 
ness, the Princess of Wales, Her Grace, the Duchess 
of Roxburgh, and the ladies of the highest circles. 
For the complexion and toilet, disfiguring eruptions 
chapping, wrinkling, etc. Keeps the skin soft and 
delicate. No harmful ingredients. “ Exquisite.” 
says the peerless Lillic Langtry. Of druggists, fanc 
oods dealers, etc. The Liebig Company (N, Y. 
pot, 88 Murray St,), Sole American Agents,—adovt. 
oun <> - 


CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


Every little girl who owns one or more little dolls 
needs and ought to have one of the little polished 
brase doll's brass bedsteads, of which a little picture 
is eiyven elsewhere in thie paper, at the little price of 
one dollar. They are furnished by Messrs. Hamilton 
anc ‘tathews, Rochester, New York. 

— —_— 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
“Thave found Liebig Co.'s Arnicated Extract of 
Witch Hazel: the most satisfactory preparation of 
Witch Hazel, in every peepect, ot pay have yet seen, 

“J.G. GILCHRIST, M.D., 

** Professor of Surgery, ete." 
Cures Piles, Rheumatiam, Neuralgia, and Painful 
Monthlies. Sold in fifty cents and dollar sizes.—Advt. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
will be sent free to January lat, 1886, and a full year's 
subscription from that date to January, 1#87, to all 
who send $1.75 now for a year's subscription. The 
YouTs's CoMPANIon is a weekly paper, and bas near 
ly 860,00 subscribers. 


- 
LADIES’ FINE SHOES. 
RoonesTeR, N. Y., hasan excellent reputation for 
many things, and not the least for the Ladies’ shoes 
manufactured there by Messrs, Hough & Ford, which 
are preferred by ladies who have worn them for ease 
Atting, for perfect fitting,for style, for durability, 
of and for economy. If your dealer does not keep,them 
write to Messrs. Hough & Ford, 


eats = setae ae — 
KNITTING SILK. 

THE attention of our lady readers is directed to 
the large advertisement of Messrs. Belding Bros. & 
Co., which partially explains why their silk ts claimed 
to be superior to others. We are quite sure that 
—y will find this silk to be ajl that they can wish 

or. 
-—- _ 
SOHMER & CO., 
Manufacturers of First class Pianos. 
Our representative, on his recent visit to 
ay handsome Wareroom:, was astonished 

0 See 50 Any Customers, contracting for 

Sohmer Pianos. Mr. Chas Fahr, with Soh 

mer & Co., in showing him around, stated, 

that the demand for their Pianos is quite 
extraordinary and are especially sought for 
by, the musical profession for their own 
private use, Their Bijou” Grand, in par- 
ticular, (French named for “Gem”, and pat- 
ented for them) Is their great attraction, it 
ing the smallest Grand Piano ever manu. 
factured, (five feet). For fullness of tone, it 
rivals the largest sized Grand piano now 
in use. 

In conclusion, we wish to state that, wher- 
ever a testimonial for endurance, perseve. 
rance and progressis dueat all, it certainly 


i be awarded to the firm of Sohmer 
eo. 





—_> 
CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


Messrs, Hannican & Bovrtton, of 45 Grand 
Pesest. whose come for selling dry goods at low prices 
one abroad throughout a)! the land, are still in 


importations, at greatly reduced prices. They carry a 

rs sacayes, wraps, dolmans, newmar- 
havelocks, etc., and in silks, velvets, dress goods, 
ys hosiery. etc., do not propose to be out- 
ione either in assortment or prices, by any other 


esers, Hannigan & Bouillon wil] send their Illus- 
Catalogue for Fall and Winter, free, to any ad- 
dress. Itisa yainable aid to any person living awa 
from New York, as by its aidone can make as good 
. as if p in person. 








THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

ALTHOUGH this is one of the oldest and stanchest 
life institutions, with a record unsurpassed for lib- 
eral, upright and honorable dealing, it does not de- 
pend for popularity and preference on the past, but 
on the superior advantages it offers at the present 
time, it bas the credit of being the first to redeem 
life insurance and its contracts from the imputation 
of being more favorable to the company than to the 
policyholder. It has practically recognized the prin- 
ciple that life insurance was designed, not for the 
profit of corporations, but for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. Planted on this basis, it has divested its policy 
of all ambiguities, technicalities and hindrances toa 
clear and perfect comprehension of its terms and of 
all that can in any way conflict with the interests of 
the assured, or lend to misapprehension or disap- 
pointment, so that the holder of its policy ventures 
on no quicksand, and js liable to no unpleasant sur- 
prises, but stands on even, solid, immutable ground, 
which cannot fail to realize his hopes, and fully jus- 
tify his confidence and trust. 

In the first place, his policy becomes, after three 
annual payments, absolutely incontestable, without 
reservation for any cause or reason whatever. Its 
promises are as inevitably met, and as littie liable to 
litigation or dispute as those of a national bank-note, 
Such assurance is the crowning excellence of a life 
policy. 

In the second place, a policy in the United States 
Life involves no hope deferred. As soon as the fact 
of the death of the insured is established, his heirs, 
without being subjected to an hour’s post ponement, 
or the payment of any discount, receive the amount 
of the policy in full. Thus are the relief and benefit 
designed for the widow and orphan doubled by their 
immediate bestowal, and the anxiety, embarass- 
ment and suffering which delay would entail are 
altogether avoided. 

Lastly, it is only just to state that the features we 
have mentioned are characteristic of the entire sys- 
tem and practice of the United States Life. Even 
those whose misfortunes oblige them to discontinue 
their premium payments find a true friend in the 
Company, and are accorded al] the benefits to which 
they can, by previous payments, be possibly entitled, 
In the same broad and accommodating spirit, the 
company offers applicants every safe and advanta- 
geous form of life insurance, including tontine and 
semi-tontine policies, on the most equitable, attract- 
ive and profitable plan, 

The wisdom, skill, and care with which the United 
States Life has been managed 1s made manifest by 
the fact that, although it has been engaged in an ex- 
tensive business for 80 many years, it hag only come 
into the possession of real estate by foreclosure to 
the amount of $95,000, and not one dollar of interest 
on its mortgages and other securities and invest- 
ments was due and unpaid on the 8ist of December, 
1884. 1:8 policyholders have, therefore, the most 
reliable and satisfactory guarauty that their wives 
and children have the protection of a mode] life in- 
surance company, with thirty-five years’ record 
without a flaw or blemish, whose plans and practice 
are just and liberal, and whose assets are unequaled 
for solid excellence and constant productiveness, 


FINE PIANOS. 
[¥ROM THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN.] 

THERE is one branch of mechanical industry -of 
which Baltimore has good reason to feel proud. and 
to lay claim to superiority over all similar manufac- 
tures in the world, and that is its pianos. Much, if 
not all of the credit for the rapid stridesin this direc- 
tion is due to the world-renowned moenufacturers, 
Wm. Knabe& Co. Wherever a taste for music is to 
be cultivated there will be found one of Knabe's 
celebrated pianos, It will be useless to enumerate 
the many expositions at which they have taken 
»rizes, inasmuch as the public has been from time to 
ime informed of the different awards, Since then 
there have been improvements made on the improve- 
ments wh'ch were at the time thought to be perfec- 
tion; and to-day the Knabe piano stands unsur- 
passed intone and quality. Now that the interior 
work of the instrument has been perfected, the outer 
cevering is receiving due attention. Among the lat- 
est styles ot cases turned out at their factory are 
those made of rosewood and mahogany, with beauti- 
fully inlaid work, and those of mahogany, with in- 
lata brass and ebony, with artistic fancy work, are to 
be had in either square or upright pianos. 


PHOTOGRAPHS SUPPLIED. 


The Scovill Manufacturing Company’s exhibit of 
photographic apparatus, though smaller than on 
some previous years, more than compensates in 
quality for its deficiency in quantity. Notable 
among the view and portrait cameras, many of 
which are of the latest improved designs of the cel- 
ebrated American Optical Company’s factory, of 
New York City, are the * Bicycle” and the ** Detec- 
tive” Cameras. It is a well-known fact that the 
American Optical Company were the origivators and 
inventors of cameras for the uses which these re- 
spective names imply. The failure of irresponsible 
makers to imitate them has resulted in their adver- 
tising the names, which represent the only success- 
ful stealing that is apparent. The artic:es them- 
selves bear no similarity. The American Optical 
Company’s * Detective” camera has no outward 
traps, handles or machinery with which to acquaint 
everybody with its purpose, but might be taken for 
atraveling or dressing-case or a surgeon’s instru- 
ment-box, totally concealing all suspicion of its 
real identity, and permitting the possessor to catch 
at will the most rapid movement of man, beast, or 
bird, who remain alike unaware of any ** exposure” 
of the plate on which their image becomes noise- 
lessly yet indelibly fixed. Space will not admit of 
an extended notice of the many unique and original 
devices of this company, which have done so much 
to develop the technical success of sun picture- 
mening throughout the civilized world ; but we must 
not fail to meation the great advances which have 
been made in photographic optics through the 
inventive genius of Mr. Richard Morrison, whose 
Jenses for portraiture and viewing are displayed by 
the Scovili Manufacturing Company in their com- 
—— entirety. Morrison is the inventor of a 

ede angle instantaneous Jens, which European 
opticians, though they have copied its outward 
curves and general appearance, nave failed to re- 
produce in intrinsic capacity and merit. 

We learn that the Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany have secured the sole agency for the Photo 
stock trade of the celebrated Pyrogallic Acid of E. 
Schering, Berlin, which product is in their exhibit, 
put up in unique cans of original design. The Sco- 
vill Manufacturing Company are the recognized 
leaders, as well as the pioneers, in the mapufac- 
ture of Photo supplies and the largest concern in 
this line of business in the world.—Exchange, 


Mr, F. A. O. Sonwanz, of 423 East Fourteenth St. 
has a large assortment of toys and fancy goods suit- 
able for Christmas. As his stock is very full, now is 
the time to make selections, 








We notice that the Norwich Line to Boston, “the 
popular inside route,” has reduced its fares materi- 
ally, making the Boston rates $3, Worcester, $2.50, 
Fitchburg, $3.80, Portland, $6, etc. El : 
polite attention, and low fares, are the watchwords 


» of the Norwich Line, 





Kinancial, 
MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


Tue financial situation has undergone 
scarcely avy change during the past week, 
though money has been in good demand, 
on short loans. The rates of interest have 
been firm, and the supply of money fully 
adequate to meet all the necessities of bor- 
rowers, 80 that, for the present at least, 
there is no reason to fear any disturbance 
on account of a stringent money market. 
Should such a necessity be required, there 
is but little doubt the Treasury Depart- 
ment could be relied upon to relieve the 
pressure of a scarcity of funds by issuing 
another bond call, andthereby preventing a 
condition that would be likely to em- 
barrass the prospect of prosperous times. 
The course of the market has been very 
satisfactory, and an easy tone has prevailed 
throughout, although active demand for 
speculative purposes was experienced. 
The most healthy feature of the situation 
is the light offerings of commercial paper 
in the local market; and for this season of 
the year the supply is said to be 
remarkably small. First class names 
are cagerly taken at low rates. 
This fact is indicative of the sound 
as well as conservative character of 
business that has been in progress, and that 
merchants have not overtaxed their re- 
sources or strained their credit in the pur- 
chase of goods. The buoyant temperof all 
the markets and the general activity that is 
now being realized in business circles pre- 
sents a very satisfactory picture. of the 
future for the money market. There has 
been no change in the Bank of England 
rate of discount, and Foreign Exchange 
has ruled quiet and steady, with quotations 
a triflehigher. Call loans at,the Stock Ex- 
change have been irregular, 2@4 per cent. 
representing the extreme rates paid; but 
the average business has been transacted at 
24@3. Commercial paper continues in 
light supply, the offerings of first-class 
names being unusually light for this season 
of the year. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been taken 
at 4@44 per cent. discount, four months at 
4$@5, and good single-named paper at 5@64 
per cent. 

STOCK MARKET. 


There has been no abatement to the 
dealings of the stock market, and the busi- 
ness of the past week has been the largest 
ever recorded in the history of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. The situation is really 
becoming interesting, not only to the 
operators themselves, but to thousands 
who, recognizing the dangers of the market, 
have held aloof until they could invest with 
a reasonable sense of security. At last, the 
tide seems to have reached its flood, and 
now the struggle is beginning between 
those who have led the public on by tempting 
baits and the larger class who believe that 
figures have been forced, and a reasonable 
decline is the result of the logical recent rise. 
It is plainly apparent that faith is waning. 
The boomerang has spent its force, and if 
the signs are correctly interpreted, it is 
now on its return journey. Throughout 
the week the wildest statements were dis- 
tributed, and rumors were promulgated 
one day, only to be denied the next, while 
exaggerated statements of earnings were 
published without the usual business qual- 
ification, and foreign purchases that are 
always matters of course on an advancing 
market were significantly advertised as an 
evidence of strength. Stocks, being in sym- 
pathy with each other, all obeyed the same 
impulse, and thus innocent buyers were be- 
guiled, while a large amount of stock has 
gone into the hands of persons who will 
wish they never heard of Wall Street. The 
most important event of the week, and one 
likely to have an influential effect on the 
market, was the consummation of a con- 
tract between the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company and the Staten Island Rapid 
Transit Company, whereby the former not 
only secures terminal facilities in New 
York, but the advantages of- quicker time 
and a deep water front along the shores 
of Staten Island that must eventually 
prove of immeasurable benefit. That 
there is to be anything like a pro- 
longed. or formidable bear movement on 





the market does not, at the present time, 
seem probable. Nevertheless, conserva- 
tive brokers believe that the existing sup- 
port is artificial, and when it is removed, 
a healthier tone will assert itself, although 
it may be attended with a decline of several 
points, 
BANK STATEMENT. 

The bank statement issued last week 
shows only unimportant changes. The 
surplus reserve was $27,589,275, being an 
increase of $894,125. The changes in the 
averages show a decrease in loans of $875, - 
900, an increase in specie of $860,000, an 
increase in legal tenders of $352,300, an in- 
crease in deposits of $872,700, aud an in- 
crease in circulation of $125,300. 

U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 
dul), and prices were practically unchanged. 
The following are the latest quotations: 

Bid A ake.) Bin. A skea. 
4368, 1891, rem....11244 112'4/Ourrency 68, "9.128% — 
Sian ten nase Hésc\Currency Ge. -wi-inse | = 
is iw, coun... 19854 1624 Currency 68. 9s 134% - 
Three pei cents.02% — (Ourrency ts, °99.137 - 
FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was quiet 
and duil, but rates were firm. On Friday 
the posted rates were advanced 4 on the 
pound, to $4.83} and $4.86. Actual busi- 
ness was done at $4.825@#4.82} for 60-day 
bills, $4.843@$4.85 for demand, $4.854@ 
$4.854 for cable transfers, and $4.81@$4.814 
for commercial bills. In Continental Ex- 
change Francs were quoted at 5.224@ 
5.213 for long and 5.20@5.19} for short 
sight; Reichmarks at 947@95 for long and 
953@954 for short, and Guilders at 403 for 
long and 40% for short. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Special attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of Drexel, Morgan & Co., who 
make an important announcement to the 
holders of the second consolidated mort- 
gage bonds and sccond consolidated mort- 
gage funded coupon bonds of the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad C>m- 
pany. 

The Treasury is steadily increasing the 
gold reserve, having gained nearly $8,500,- 
000 during the month. In the two months 
since September 1st the net gold has ip- 
creased over $15,000,000, and since July 
1st it has increased over $21,000,000. 
There was but little change in the gross 
amount of gold in the Treasury during the 
month, the change being mainly confined 
toa reduction in the amount of gold cer- 
tificates outstanding, amounting to over 
$8,000,000. Of even more importance than 
the increase in gold is the decrease in silver, 
the first reported for many months. While 
there was a decrease of about $466,000 in 
silver certificates outstandiag, there was 
also a decrease of $1,651,000 in silver dol- 
lars and bullion in the Treasury; [so that 
the decrease in net silver is nearly $1,200,- 
000. The Government, therefore, has suc- 
ceeded in putting into circulation ajl the 
silver coined during the month, and over a 
million besides. 

DIVIDEND. 

Tbe American Express Company has de- 
clared a dividend of three dollars per share 
payable January 2d. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


U 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 
Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH GONSOLS OR U. S. BONDS. 


(GEN TRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, Lil. 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 


Eugene R, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MANUF’R. 
STEAM POWER PKINTER. 
Supplies Business Firms, Corporations,etc., 
with every variety of work in the above lines: 
Complete outfits of first-class Stationery tor 
new offices immediately delivered. 


William Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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No. 29 WALL St., NEw York, Nov. 20th, 1885. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF THE 
SECOND CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
BONDS and SECOND CONSOLIDATED 


MORTGAGE FUNDED COUPON BONDS 
OF THE 


NEW-YORK, LAKE ERIEAND WEST- 
ERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The NEW-YORK, LAKE ERIE AND WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY has made contracts with us 
which provide forthe funding of the entire floating 
indebtedness of tne Company (as shown by the Presi- 
dent’s statement), in order that the pet receipts of a}l 
kinds may, in future, be appropriated to the payment 
of the interest on all the funded debt of the company 

The floating debt will be provided for by the issue’ 
of bonds of the Long Dock Company (the New-York 
terminus of the New-York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad Company), which bonds have been nego- 
tiated, and will enable the Dock Company to reim- 
burse the Railroad Company forthe large amount 
due the tatter by the former. 

This negotiation, however,is upon the condition 
that the holdere of the Second Consolidated Mort- 
gage Bondsand of the Second Consolidated Mort- 
gage Funded Coupon Bondsof the New-York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad Company shall receive 
paymentincash of the Coupon which matures on 
the Ist December, 1885, and shall fund those of June 
and December, 1884, June 1885, and June 1886, intoa 
gold bond maturing in 1969, bearing 5 per cent, in- 
terest, and secured by a deposit with the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company of the Coupons thus 
funded, which will preserve all their origina) lien. 

These Bonds can be paid off at 105, at the pleasure 
of the Company, and upon such payment acorre- 
sponding amount of the original Coupons will be 
cancelled. 

The first Coupon upon the Funded Bonds will 
mature Ist December; 1886, 

In pursuance of the foregoing contracts, we are 
prepared to pay the Coupon due Dec. Ist, 1885,in cash, 
upon surrender to us of the Coupons designated for 
funding, for which we will issue our temporary re- 
cvipts exchangeable into definite Bon4s,as soon as the 
same can be engraved and executed. 


DREXEL, MORGAN & CO. 


{Copy.) 
NEW-YORK, LAKE ERIE, AND WEST- 
ERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
NEw. York, Nov. 21st, 1845, ; 
MESSRS. DREXEL, MORGAN & € 0., 
City. 
GENTLEMEN: Referring to the contracts made with 
ou, it is is proper r that I should state that the adoption 
y the holders of the scheme for funding the Cou- 
pons of the Second Consolidated Mortgage and Sec- 
ond Consolidated Mortgage Funded Coupon Bonds, 
together with the payment by the Long Dock Com- 
the of the amount due this Company, will provide 
e means for liquidating our entire floating indebt- 
edness. Yours, very jospentully. 
(Signed) OHN KING, 
President New-York, Lake Erie and Western R. K. “Co. 





BANKING HOUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO 
13 and15 Broad St., opposite N. Y. Stock Kx. 


change. Three per cent, interest allowed on deposit 
accounts. 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provisions and Petroleum 
bought and sold’ on y- —— for cash or on mar- 
gin. Private wire to Chic: 


SOUTHERN FAT -WOOD. 


We deliver a. -barrels at residences int Northern 
cities. Order direct, or write for particulars and 


prices. 
J. H. CHADBOURN & CO., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Tat Sate Deposit Go, of Mer Yor, 


First Established in the World, 
OFFERS UNEQUALED SECURITY, 


Rents Safes in Burglar Proof Vaults. 
Receives Special Deposits 


OF BONDS AND OTHER SECURITIES. 
140,142 & 146 BROADWAY, 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Secretary. 


SEMI-ANNUAL, 
0/ NET, P eryr on First 
gage Farm 
Loans, ca due solsted, Thesaf- 
est and best investment for funas, 
Interest remitted free of cost. Best 
of references. Correspondence solic: 
ited. W.F.& M.N. 


ited. & \; HOLMEN, 
erdeen rown Co., akota. 
__W. F. HOLMES, Casselton, Cass Co., Dakota . 


IOW A. 


7? TOS PER CENT. NET. 














of Gx Regeble semi-annually at Nat 

° ommerce, ork, ferences: any Bank or 

monneseb house in Des Moines. Ia.; T, W. Russell and 
—orran W. Beach, Hartford, Sed 


O ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
proved perme in Minne- 
—_. ana paar. worth 
© 6 times the 


mortgage. 6 rari! in vaaiees » | no foreclos- 
ures, Interest begins as soon as draft is received. 
Sati sfaction guaranteed. oes for circular, ref- 
erences rid sample form 
DD. _ v.D.W BSTER, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


Oo oO Oo 
G0, 7%, Bo. 
The American Invest tc «I 
of 81d under the laws of lows. tha Capt 
Su me Orn mOs. & Co., 
Emmetebure owa; ORMSBY, CLUTE 7x Co., Mitchell, 
= Ota; mts Broker of , Huron, Dak Bank- 
and Mo er Guaranteed Mort- 
ioe, Debentu re and 1, Bonds. Their Dem: 
iv vice pekiaerh with funds idle pa ckort time. 20 years’ 
experienee Write for pamphlet, : 
Meme Office. Emmetsbarg, Iowa, 
New York Office, 150 Naseau St. 











HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


ALL STOCKS & BONDS 


Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 
Bought and Sold on Commission for Cash. 


osit accounts received ed and interest allowed on 
onaite balances subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered in interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 





Through the 
und and Reliabie 


WESTERN FARM ‘MORTGAGE co. 
FM PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN, * jt: PEnEDNS, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 


selected 1s Mortgage Farm Loans pay- 
RE Unrivalied facilities. ‘Absolute sntio. 
rie No losses. Refer to 3d 
Nari Bank N.Y. City; Nat’ 1 Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; 
and Hundreds of Investors, Ber Send for A sor pamphlet, 
formsand fullinformation. Brane 
Albany & Phila. N.Y .Office, 18 Tivtway.0- Hise Sep 








GUARANTEED 


oO 

ALLE PAPERS 
E s HAND rad OVE 
SATISFACTORY, Sena for form. - Bs ref- 
erences. 


HODGES & KNOX, Topeka, Kansas. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
istablished .. 
REAL ESTATE oxsouiission? 
PROPERTY RENTED i 


for and remittances made promptly. 


ug A XES * om assessments looked after and 
LO AN oo. mn Mortgage for a term of 


years carefully negotiated. 
' 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY MTH, 1885. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pan, submit the ollowing Statement of tis 
affairs on the slat December, 1884. 

Premiums on Parine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1844, to 8ist December, 1844,..... 83,968,080 44 
aes on pte not marked off Ist 














p00 doccccecococes eccccveccce 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums... ..........+0++00+ ~_ 85,405,796 14 u“ 
Premiums marked off from Ist SEED, 
1844, to Bist December, 1884.. 84,066,271 04 
comes paid during the same 
BEDE occcccdvcessocccsccces $2,109,919 20 
Returns of Prewt- 
ums and 
PODSEOB.......+0+6+ "e781, 789 4u 
ae? “e- Company has the the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, pank. and other Stocks.. 6,685 00 
Loans sec by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,006,100 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 
estimated at.......-..0002-+++ eeecseccoce 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Recelvabie...... 1,454,959 78 
Cash in Bank,....ccccccesscccseceseveceesees 261,544 65 
Amount.......... eveccccecsoes esseeee $12,988,289 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil: 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thets 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo1 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Slst December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES, 


J. D. JONES, EDMUND W 

8 DENN YN 
Wad MOORES ROB B BEAM 
JAMES LOW, 
DAVID LANE, WILLLAM a 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLI 
AA. RAVEN. JAMES G, D. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, Tie ee iDDING 
atte 
WIEEIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM A j 
PETAM HT MACY, = eORGE BLIBS, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. H Ta LEy. 


iS 
rer 
Ee 


WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHABLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H, MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice. Pres't. 


2 
= 





A. S, HATCH & CO, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS. 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Steck 
Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SKCURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in Pirat ite rignage karm Loans in Min. 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal and interest Guaranteed, at op- 
tion of mortgagee, Sinfe un ogenpamess 
Bonds. Established five jears, » ran Sai, 4p cas 
capital, 850, . Over tT] 
without a single logs, Bon 5 = dh for 
sale. Send for Circular. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 
References: On. _B, N. Batchelder. U, 8. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. iah B. Clark, Manchester, 'N, H.: 
Cashier First etiamal Bank, , Montpelten, Vi. Vt.; yout 
and Trust Savings Bank, Concord M. 
Blackburn, D.D., President Universiiy North ‘Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Kev. H, G. Mendenhall, Grand Forks. 


FARMS INTHE SOUTH. 


We offer smal)] farms in southern part of North 
Carolina (Columbus County), where there is no 
snow, no long rainy season, and no chills and fever, 
on long credit. 





These lands are very fertile, virgin eoil, and can be 
worked the year round. They are surrounded by 
piney woods, the best consumption prevention, and 
are within twenty-four hours mail, or forty-eight 
hours freight time from New York. 

To makea crop for next year, parties ought to come 
at once. 

We refer toany merchant, banker, or physician in 
southwestern North Carolina. Write for particu- 


JH CHADBOURN & CO., 


Wilmington, N. C. 


fe (SA WK 0, 
‘0 O INVESTMENT. UO 


Guaranteed First Mert age Bonas, netting 7 
r cent. semi-annual in erest. romps pay: 

p34 of principal and ipterest Fumitied tree 

ADs secured { Real Estate in Minive. 





eg Minneapolis, and Banks generally. 
fore investing, send for forms ape pertioulass | to 
K Real Estate and 


os MINNEAPOLIS DD. = 
AML. R. MAcLEAN, 4 <; ifnn. York. 


SF. JAYNE & CO, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 
Dealers in New York City, Brooklyn, and subur- 
on ap property. Mone ” loan on — and Mortgage. 
Meat bers of Me ‘The. "Heal Kptate Exchange and Auc- 
tion Room, Limited.’ 


278 West 23d Street, n near Eighth Ave., 
AND 
59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 


A souio ¢ @pPenoerT 























Per annum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
ma National Bank. BEsTt OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


Texas 10 Per Gent Mortgages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amOunt of the loan. Interest, Semi-annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas. P. O. Box 139, 


DIVIDENDS. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF  upergaet 
AMERICAN Express Co. 


NHE BOARD OF DI 
ony have this doy dec prea % Dividend of 
ad 7a Py ee t: The wranetee be 
of Jan 
closed from the 1th day of December to the 24 day 


13 
OF pe ee tee of the Board. J. N. KNAPP, 
Secretary. 




















SEVEN PER CENT. 
rruC+ TU ARAN TEED as 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE ae Kansas City, Mo, 


Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated corporati 


$325,000 OO. 


BANKS 

t National Bank, New York, 
eethante % atiopal ‘bank. Kansas City, Mo 
Before investing, investigate. 


REFERENCES. 


Send for full information, 


Maghanicy Savhnag bese, Maoh 8 


Cut this out; you may not see 


Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway, N. Y., and Cor. 6th and Delaware Sts., Kaneas City, Mo 


Artistic Presents 
of Permanent Value. 


High-class Etchings and 
Engravings, costing, with 
suitable frames, from $6. 
00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important Etch- 
ings published November 
Ist. Catalogue free by Mail, 

FREDERICK KEPPEL 
§ CO., London, and 28 East 
16th St. (Union 
New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


92 Bleecker St... New York 
THE BEST 


USIC BOXES 


ARE MADE AND 


H. GAUTSCHI & & S SONS 


HILADELPHI 


Square), 












1030 CHESTNU 
a" LOOK FOR OUR maine Re BEFORE PORORASING 


A COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


Of Fancy Goods, toys, games 
and books, suitable for holiday 
presents, at wholesale prices, 
will be sent tomanagers of Church 
Fairs, Festivals, etc., upon appli- 
Cation to 


EHRIGH BROTHERS, - 


Sth Avenue, 24th & 25th Streets. 


NEW YORK. 


DUNLAP'S 


Autumn Styles of Gentlemen 








Silk and Felt Hats are NOW 


READY. 


179 ipo and 180 
BROADWAY, at FIFTH AVE., 


Near Cortlandt $t., Bet 22d & 234 Sts, 


NEW YORK. 
914 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


AND 
PALMER HOUSE, Chicago. 
EQ ELAS 








THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 280. 81 and 83 Vesey St., New York, 





FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS 
aco 


"7 Pie Pronsea, ote 8 





VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY, 
lio Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York, 
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Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


But few new influences have been at 
work to affect the condition of the dry 
goods trade since our last report. There 
has been a steady good feeling, and the 
evidences of an expanded business have be- 
come thoroughly established upon a sub 
stantial foundation. The local business 
has closely resembled in character that of 
the past few weeks, there being no boom, 
or speculative disposition manifested in 
any of the departments, though a 
steady and demand has been 
experienced for certain Spring and 
Summer fabrirs among the manufacturers 
Transactions in this regard have been 
quite liberal, which indicates a sincere con- 
fidence in what the future may demand. 
The growing demand for articles suitable 
for the holiday trade is commencing to at- 
tract wuch attention, and counteracts the 
adverse influences which have hung over 
the general business of the market. Re- 
cuperation is making rapid headway,.from 
the fact that the requirements of the con- 
sumer are gradually increasing,and supplies 
are steadily being absorbed, while profits 
are being realized by both wholesale and 
retail dealers. True, they are not large, 
but, nevertheless, in coptrast with the com- 
plaints of a few months ago, a vast im- 
provement issbown. In the wholesale de- 
pertment of the trade there is a fair 
sprinkling of out-of-town jobbers who are 
placing considerable orders for next gea- 
son; but the demand for “spot” geods 
continues light and irregular, as usual at 
this stage of the season. Jcbbers report a 
fair business in department goods and a 
slightly improved reorder demand for do- 
mestics and prints, while specialties for the 
coming holiday trade are decidedly more 
active in jobbirg circles. Prices have not 
undergone any material change; but such 
a large business has been done in printing 
cloths this week that manufacturers sre 
firmer in their views, and leading Eastern 
brands of brown shectings and drills are 
steadier, because of recent large transac- 
tions with exporters. 

COTTON GOODA, 

Staple plain and colored cottons were 
only in moderate demand by the jobbing 
trade; buta very fair business in some de- 
scriptions was done with exporters, con- 
verters and cutters. Brown sheetings were 
rather more active in some quarters, and 
there was a steady cal) for relatively small 
paroels of bleached shirtings, wide sheetings 
and cotton flannels. Cottonades continued 
in fair demand by jobbers and the clothing 
trade, and prices are firmly maintained. 
Fancy woven shirtings, blue denims, fancy 
ducks and cheviots were taken in fair- 
sized lots by cutters, and a moderate de- 
mand for tickings, checks, plaids, stripes, 
etc., was reported by agents. Plain and 
fancy white goods, scrim curtains and 
quilts continue in steady request for future 
delivery, and leading makes are firmly held 
by agents. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 





quiet 


Agents have experienced a steady demand 
for small parcels of seasonable all-wool fab- 
rics, a8 casbmeres, serges, diagonals, soft- 
wool suitings, home-spuns, bouclé effects, 
etc. ; but transactions were only moderate 
in the aggregate. Spring dress goods were 
more sought after by early buyers; and 
although agents are not yet fully prepared 
to show full lines of samples, some very 
fair orders were placed for staple fabrics, 
as cashmeres, nun’s veilings, etc., and con- 
siderable transactions were reported in 
jacquard and bouclé lace materials and 
other Summer novelties. Cotton dress 
goods were quiet and unchanged. The 
jobbing trade in this department was 
of fair proportions for the time of year. 
Dark dress goods ruled quiet, because 
there are very few goods of this class in 
the market; and there was only a moderate 
call for fancies and staple checks. Spring 
dress styles in plaids, stripes, bouclé effects, 
zephyrs, etc., were more sought after by 
intending buyers, and some very fair 
orders for certain makes were booked by 
salesmen traveling in the Western States, 
subject to opening prices, which have not 
yet been fully determined upon. Agents 
continued to make steady deliveries of 





crinkled seersuckers to the clotbing trade, 
and considerable orders for dress style 
fabrics of this class were placed by local 
and out-of-town jobbers for future deliv- 
ery. 

WOOLEN GOODS AND HOSIERY. 

The general condition of the market for 
woolen goods is unaltered. Clothiers have 
fairly begun work on Spring stuff, and are 
thus prepared to receive all that the manu- 
facturers can give them on account of past 
orders; and deliveries are progressing sat- 
isfactorily, without any undue percentage 
of cancellations. A few engagements for 
Fall goods are still unfulfilled; and when 
these are executed, resort must be had for 
duplication and reassortment to the very 
limited stocks on hand. In ladies’ wear and 
miscellaneous woolens there was no change 
of importance, the jobbing trade being still 
injuriously affected by the check which 
mild weather has administered to the retail 
branch. Wool hosiery and shirts and 
drawers have shown less animation in first 
hands; but there was a fair movement in 
certain makes on account of former trans- 
actions, and prices are mostly steady. 
Germantown knit goods, cardigan jackets, 
and fancy knit woolens were in light re- 
quest, and a fairly good business was done 
in Jerseys. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January 1st, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 

For the week, 1886. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,241,107 $1,559,827 
Thrown on the market....... 1,815,458 1,424,215 

Since Jan, 1st. 


Entered at the port.......... 88,924,892 104,871,887 
Thrown on the market....... 91,765,708 102,407,860 


——— — 


OBITUARY. 
GEORGE H. ANDREWS. 








Groror H, ANpREws, First Vice-President of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, died sud- 
denly, in his apartments at the Westminster 
Hotel, this city, last week. For some weeks he 
had complained of not feeling well, but had 
managed to attend to business until a week ago, 
when he was attacked with peritonitis, He 
suffered intensely, particularly the last evening ; 
but within a half hour of his death was free 
from pain, and was chatting cheerfully with 
members of his family. 

Mr. Andrews was born in this city on Sept. 
3d, 1819, and at the age of seventeen obtained 
employment on the Courier and Inquirer, then 
edited by James Watson Webb, Subsequently, 
Mr. Andrews became editor and owner of the 
paper; but owing to the arduous nature of the 
work the position entailed, he sold it in 1858, 
and removed to Springfield, Otsego County, 
where he engaged in farming pursuits. Hop- 
growing was one of the principal interests of 
Otsego County, and Mr. Andrews had not long 
been a resident of the county when he established 
the Hop Growers’ Journal. While leading the 
life of a progressive farmer he was elected to the 
State Senate in 1862, and at the end of the term 
was re-elected, He was one of a committee ap- 
pointed to visit President Lincoln with the ob- 
ject of having the draft quota of New York 
reduced. The committee was successful in its 
mission. At the close of his Senatorial career 
he was appointed one of the Tax Commis- 
sioners of this city. He was reappointed in 
1872, but resigned after serving four years of his 
second term. 

After a brief rest he accepted, in 1877, the 
Jontrollersbip of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and became its first Vice-President 
last Summer by the election of Richard H. 
McCurdy to the Presidency. His family con, 
sists of a wife and two daughters, one a widow, 
Mrs. K. B, Bailey, ‘the other the wife of Philip 
H. Farley. Mr. Andrews was a man of simple 
tastes, and not long before bis death he ex- 
pressed the wish that his funeral would be of a 
quiet character. Among those who will miss 
him are a large number of beneficiaries, whom 
he assisted in an unostentatious manner. 

At the special meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Mutual Life Insurance Company to 
take official note of the death of Vice-President 
Andrews, appropriate resolutions of eulogy 
were unanimously adopted, and President 
McCurdy said:.‘*The soldier who falls in the 
discharge of duty, whether at the cannon’s 
mouth or ‘i’ the imminent deadly breach, is 
lauded as a hero; great nations mourn his loss, 
history extols bis virtues, and poets sing bis 
glory. And that one who, ina less conspicuous 
sphere, marches along the paths of peace, but 
bravely faces consequence of duty, done at risk 
of life, is no leas worthy of the meed of honor 
than he who falls ‘mid ciash of arms in 
ranks of serried bayonets. Mr. Andrews faced 
death not once, but thrice, upon that field 








of honor, the field where brave men struggle 
and where heroes die—devotion to the cause of 
duty. Once he fell, nigh stricken unto death, 
when the work of journalism, to which his pen, 
his intellect, his heart were wedded, forced him 
to earth, Again, donning the armor of en- 
counter with the world, he bore him bravely as 
a Senator in halls of legislation and as a high 
public functionary in dur municipal adminis- 
tration; but there, too, that enthusiasm for his 
life-work which ever distinguished him among 
his fellows led him to the verge of endurance, 
and he fell by the wayside. Later he came to 
this company. Men lik: Mr. Andrews cannot 
do things by halves. It was a time of trial. 
Financial panic stalked throughout the land. 
The company was loaded down with property 
acquired at sheriff's sale. The veteran expert 
in land values took the load and deftly managed 
it till better times brought purchasers and 
profit.” 


W.& J, SLOANE 


Have just added another large Ship- 
ment to their 


Superb Collection 


Ancient and Modern 
ORIENTAL 


CARPETS AND RUGS. 


They also invite attention to their 
fine assortment of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


S pecia Bargains 
THIS WEEK, 


ALL-WOOL BOUCLES, 42 INCHES WIDE, RE- 
DUCED FROM $1.85 TU &c. PER YARD. 


PURE SILK-WARP HINRIETTAS, # IN- 
CHES WIVE, REDUCED FROM 81.5 TO 9c. PE 
YARD. 


ALL-WOOL CAS HMERES, 40 INCHES WIDE, 
REDUCED FROM 81.25 TO %c. PER YARD. 
COURTAULD'S 6-4 VEILING CRAPES, 


$4.50, REDUCED TO $3.75 PER YARD. 
86.0°, REDUCED TO $5.00 PER YARD, 
$7.60, REDUCED TO 6.10 PER YARD. 


ALL- WOOL CHEVIOTS, 4 INCHES WIDE, 
R EDUCED FROM ‘ic, TO fic. PER YARD, 


J ACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE 


7717 BROADWAY. 


CARPETS. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


ODD PIECES AND PATTERNS WE DO NOT IN- 
TEND DUPLICATING, TO CLOSE OUT 
QUICKLY, REGARDLESS OF COST. 

260 DIFFERENT STYLES 5-FRAME BODY BRUS- 
SELS; 

(PATTERNS T4AT ARE OUT OF WORK) 

AT REMNANT PRICE. 

&0 PIECES ALL-WOOL INGRAINS, 


(NEW COLORINGS,) 


AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION. 

LARGE LINES IN ALL THE DIFFERENT 

FABRICS AT ABOUT ONE-HALF THE 
REGULAR PRICE. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 13TH 8ST. 

















R. H.MACY & 60,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23D, WILL INAU- 
GURATE THEIR REGULAR 


HOLIDAY OPENING 
DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS. 


We will display this season the largest 
and most elegant stock we have ever 
exhibited. 

Our buyers have been in Europe a great 
part of the year, and the greatest care 
has been exercised in selecting the 
choicest articles, both useful and orna- 
mental, to be found in the manufactur- 
ing centers of Europe. 
Purchasing, as we do, direct from the 
manufacturers, we are enabled to offer 
specially low prices to those looking 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Our importations are larger, and em- 
brace a greater variety than ever before. 
Our reputation for being the leading 
house in America in Holiday Goods of 
every description for twenty-eight years 
will be fully sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE OUR 
BEST ATTENTION, AND GOODS SHIPPED 
ON ANY DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
JOHNSON'S 


8 EAST 14TH ST. 
Attractive Bargains. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE FRICE OF 


TRIMMED BONNETS 


AND 


ROUND HATS. 


BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES AT A REDUCTION OF 
1-3 FROM THEIR REGULAR PRICES. 





AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 
Untrimmed 
HATS AND BONNETS 


IN FINE FUR, FELT, VELVET AND FANCY MA- 
TERIALS, 


at 48c., 75c., 98c.,, and $1.25 


JUST 6 THEIR REGULAR PRICE. 


A LARGE VARIETY OF 


Ostrich and Fancy Feathers, 


COMBINING EVERY NOVELTY INTRODUCED 
THIS SEASON, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 





SPECIAL BARGAINSIN 


RIBBONS. 


PLAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS AT ONE-HALF 
THEIR REGULAR PRICES. 





THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


BUTTONS, KID GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, ETC., 
ETC. AT POPULAR PRICES, 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


6a RUE DU FAUBOURG,| 8 EAST 4TH STREET, 
POISSONNIERE, PARIS, | 


NEW YORE. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts,, New York, 


THE ADVENT OF THE HOLIDAY SEASON 


is always suggestive of Presents, and part of 
the preparation required of us to properly dis- 
play our 


Holiday Goods, 


which is always the largest, is to secure the 
necessary room. We shall, therefore, be obliged 
to condense our regular departments to obtain 
this, and hence a 


REIGN OF LOW PRICES 


will prevail at our establishment this week, 
which will repay the longest journey, as all 
our surplus stock is offered at prices to sur- 
prise you. 


CLOAKS. 


Ladies’ fine BERLIN TWILL NEWMARKETS 
Black and Seal Brown, two box plaits in back, double 
breasted, #7; were $11.50, 

Fine imported NEWMARKETS, tailor-made, $12; 
were S18, 

Fine Plush NEWMARK2#TS, Satin linings. #40; were 
#60. 

Fine Brocade VELVET NEWMARKETS, trimmed 
fur and satin linings, $30; were $52. 

PLUSH WRAPS, long fronts, satin linings, trimmed 
fur and tails, 820; were $30. 

500 Niggerbeads or FRIEZE CLOTH WRAPS, trim- 
med fur, $10; were $15. 

All- Wool heavy JERSEY CLOTH JACKETS, #4.50; 
were #7. 

i00 Misses’ Imported CLOTH CLOAKS (4 to 12 
years), 82; were $4.50. 

Misses’ Cloth HAVELOCKS (4 to 14 years), #1.75. 

Besenen" Heavy Cloth NEWMARKE TS (8 to 16 years), 
"Ar iuces’ Boucle and Beaver NEWMARKET, #7. 


Childveu’s Stylish Garrick CAPE COATS, #4. 8», 86 
Misses’ #lush CLOAKS, piain or shirred, $% to $15.. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Colored Cashmere Hose, 3ic., 25c., Se. 

Ladies’ Vertieal Striped and Block pattern printed 
Cottcn Hose, 86c. gait. : 

Ladies’ Merino Vests. Silk Embroidered Neck and 
silk Bound, pearl buttens, also Pants, s9c. each. 

Wool Vests and Pants, 75c. up. 

Men's Jersey Coats, tailor finish, perféct fitting, 
single breasted, #3,25; double breasted, #3.75, all sizes. 


DRESS GOODS. 


HEAVY HOMESPUNS, lic.; were 25c. 
66-inch Extra Heavy HOMESPUNS, 35c.; were 


50c, 
40-inch All-Wool SCOTCH HOMESPUNS, 36c., were 
B0c 


M4-inch Blarney SUITINGS, colors neutral and 
black (all wool). at 50; were 75c. 

66-inch Extra Fine Lamb's Wool pin check SUIT- 
INGS, 7bc.; were $1.25. 

i4inch Fine All-Wool LADIES’ CLOTHS leading 
colors, 78e, 5 were #1. 
42-iuch TRICOT CLOTH, Navy Blue, 47c.; were 

54-inch All-wool LADIES' CLOTHS, Navy Blue 
only Sic, ; were 80c, 

TARTANS and FANCY PLAIDS, 26c. 

WRAPPER DELAINES, Chintz Figures, l0c.; were 
Imperial Serges, French Armures, Shoc- 

dahs and Diagonals, in black, ail-wool, 48c 

Sapa I oc innsvccescsessecosanseeece ° 

kK WERE ‘5c. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, 79c., 86c., 96c.; were #1, 
@l.luand $1.25. 

40-inch Black All-Wool French Sebastopol QUEEN'S 
CLOTH and BIARRITZ CLOTH at 9%c.; were $1.25. 

, 7 inoe All Wool French CORKSCREWS, 9&c.; were 


46-(nch Black All-Wool French CASHMERES, 98c. ; 
were ®1.25, 


Fashion Magazine 


HOLIDAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Splendidly Illustrated. Typographically perfect, 
and containing a full price list of the Holiday and 
other goods contained in each of our fifiy-two de- 
partments. 


Sam ple copies lic. Subscription ic, per annum. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 811, 8114 to 821 Grand St.; 56 to 
70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


BUGGY & CARRIAGE 
ROBES. 





GREAT SLAUGHTER 
In Fine Woolen Buggy and Carriage Robes, 
We now offer the entire balance of the manufacture 
of the celebrated MISSION WOOLEN MILLA, of San 
Francisco. 


Buggy and Carriage Robes. 


Having purchased the entire stock of these goods 
in this market, we cffer them at retail at less than 
they have ever been sold by the case. 

Also a large aeecriment of Plueh and other Woolen 
Robes at very low prices. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal Street, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND CENTER 8T., ¥, ¥ 





HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery, N. Y., 
AND 
721 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


OUR HOUSE is NOTED not only ALL OVER 
THE CITY, but alao THROUGH THE STATES 
for giving EXTRAORDINARY GOOD VALUE. 
This FALL we have SURPASSED OUR- 
SELVES in both STOCK and PRICES. The 
WONDER of the Ladies, after inspecting our 
various Departments, is how such MAGNIFI- 
CENT GOUDS can be offered for so LOW 
PRICES. We have the LARGEST STOCK and 
latest NOVELTIES in SACQUES, WRAPS, DOL- 
MANS, LADIES’ and MISSES’ NEWMARKETS 
and HAVELOCKS, etc. ELEGANT GARMENTS 
in the LATEST SIYLES, at prices FAR BE- 
LOW what is asked at other houses. 

IN OUR SILK, VELVET, PLUSH, DRESS 
GOODS, MOURNING GOODS, DOMESTIC and 
HOSIERY DEPARTMENTS will be found an 
UNUSUAL DISPLAY of the MOST FASHION- 
ABLE GOGDS, at figures AWAY BELOW cur 
rent prices. Our beautifully 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


for FALL and WINTER ¢ent free on applica- 
tion to persons living at a distance from the 
city. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


245 GRAND STREET, N. Y. 


FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM THE BOW- 
ERY, AND 721 BROAD STREET, 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Silks and Velvets, 


JAMES M’CREERY &CO. 


Offer this week several tbousand 
yards of the Richest Imported 
Silk Velvet and Plush Novelties 
at about half price. They are es- 
pecially suited for wraps, street, 
reception, and evening costumes, 
and can all be matched in appro- 
priate silk textures for combina- 
tions. 


Broadway, cor. 1ith Street, 
New York, 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


1199 Broadway and 248 West 125th St., New York, 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 

47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

43 North Charles 8t., Baltimore. 

40 Bedford St., Boston, 

Ladies’ and gentiemen'’s Garments, Gloves, Feath- 
ers, Crape Veils, Laces, Ribbons, etc., etc., cleaned, 
restored and dyed in the best manner, and with un- 
usual dispatch. 

DRESSES CLEANED AND DYED WITHOUT 
RIPPING, 

Goods received and returned by mail and express; 
also called for and delivered free within city limits. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
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O’NEILL’S 


Sixth Avenue and 20th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


OFFER SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS. 


Choice Novelties from Paris and Vienna. 

CLOCKS, BRONZES, AND 
MANTEL ORKAMENTS, 

UMBRELLAS and WALKING STICKS 


WITH HANDLES OF GOLD, SILVER, IVORY AND 
NATURAL WOOD, IN CARVED DESIGNS. 


Alaska Seal Garments 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ELEGANT GARMENTS OF 


Plush, Silk, and Cloth, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, 

WE FILL ALL ORDERS ENTRUSTED TO US BY 
MAIL PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY. WE WOULD 
CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAIL-OR- 
DER DEPARTMENT. SEND US A TRIAL ORDER. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 

SEND FOR HOLIDAY CIRCULAR 


H. O’Neill & Co., 


821 to 829 Sixth Ave., cor. of 20th St, 


BLANKETS 


CLEARING-OUT SALE 


FOR THIS SEASON, 


000 pairs WHITE BLANKETS, from 90c. to 
% 0 per pair. which include very fine quality 
PALO EN A and FASTIN eF, 
2.000 pairs Colored Blue, Gray, Vicuna, Brown, 
Scariet and Mottled, 45e. to #8 per pair. 





the country, a dwe WILL NOT BE UNDERSOLD 
for equal quality, either wholesale or retail, 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO. 
250 CANAL STREET, 


Between Broadway and Center Street. 
STEIN’S SAFETY 
STOCKING SUPPORTERS 
NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 


LEADING PHYSICIANS, 
Children's one attachment, 8c. a pair. 
" two a lve, * 





Misses’ - 3c. ** 
Ladies’ ss sa lc, * 
isses’ with belt, We, “ 
adies’ ry “ 2 “ 


Stocking, Abdominal and 
Catamenial Bandage Sup. 
porter combined... ....,.50c, 

Health Skirt Supporter... .25c, ‘* 

Brighton Gents’ Garter....l5c, “ 

FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLAS3 STOKES. 
Or on receipt of price in 2 cent stamps 
by LEWIS STEIN, 
Owner and Manufacturer, 
178 CentER St., New York. 


” 





A Rare Chance to secure a first- 
class article at half-price. 


CONKLING & CRIVTIS, 
23d St. & 6th Av., 


take pleasure in announcing to 
their friends and the public gener- 
ally that they have bought for cash, 
from a prominent European manu- 
facturer retiring from business, 


350 PIECES 
French Tricot Gloth 


for TALOR-MADE SUITS, in all 
the leading colors, and will offer 
the same on Monday, Nov. 16th, 


at $1.29 per yard; 


formerly sold for $2,50, 
Call early, 
before the assortment of colors is 
broken, 


CONKLING & CHIVVIS, 


_23d St. and 6th Av, 





Ly 
it 


i’ 





SPECIAL: 


No. 1. IMPORTED BOUCLE JACKET, 
Velvet Collar bound with Silk Braid, superb 


QUIEN 0:4 000 0:0004050¢3 0050 000 ene $94 
DOMESTIC BOUCLE JACKET, similar 
style, double-brearted......  ....+ +... 86.49 


No. 2. VELVET BROCADE WRAP, 
lined with quilted Satin, trimmed with broad 
WU TURES BU oo ccececscsetsc coseaa 914.4 

Same, in best Seal Plush ..............+ S21.¢ 

And all the latest styles of imported and dome 
tic wraps for Ladies, Misses and children, 
prices, as usual, lower than any other hous 
are sold by 


H. C. F. _ 


KOCH & SON, 








20th Street and 6th Avenue, N.Y 





SUPERIOR 


‘Pare Thee 


KMITTING SILK 





Baling Bros, & Ch’s 





t No. 2. 


Cu 

To make the best articles in Knitting and Crochet, the best silk must be used. It is not generally known that there are two kinds of knitting si'k 
in the market —the one made from Pure Thread Silk, the other from Spun Silk. The difference is very great. dl i 

Thread Silk is made by unwinding cocoons, from each of which a single continuous thread or fiber of great length is obtained. Several of the 
continuous cocoon threads being combined, are doubled and twisted a number of times until the finished thread of the required thickness is formed, 
(See Cut No. 1.) No other material has such a long fiber, consequently silk thread thus made is stronger and more elastic than any otber thread. 

Spun rilk is made from pierced or imperfect cocoons, whose fibers are broken, and from other short pieces of silk fiber known aa ‘* waste,” none 
of which can be reeled; they are carded and spun like flax or cotton. (See Cat No.2.) Ariicles knit in Spun Silk soon acquire a dingy, dull, rongh 
appearance, and will not wear, while Thread Silk is smooth, strong and very lustrous, and will last for years with ordinary use, 

Various brands of Knitting Silk are advertised and put on the market as Pure Knitting Silk. Spun oe be pure a but it is by no means 

r 


PURE THREAD SILK. The latter is manufactured by BELDING BROS, & CO., and thei 


price very little bigher than the Spun Silk of other manufacturers. 
SPUN SILK IS DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 

“* Belding’s 100 Yards Sewing Silks,” “ Belding’s 10 Yards Button Hole Twist,” length, strength and quality guaran- 

teed, Belding’s Superior Pure Thread Knitting Silk, Kensington Embroidery Silk and Silk Hosiery. Sold by all first class 


Stores. Ask for and insist upon having “ 


trath of our assertion. 


E THREAD SILK is sold ata 


Belding’s” goods, Warranted the best made, One trial will convince yon of the 


rig: sen 
5 


$ 
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THE 
Connection Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Considers the true and especial 
purpose of life insurance to be 
the protection of the family 
against the loss, by death, of the 
earnings of the husband and 
father, which are their present 
support and future dependence. 

Life Insurance is Family In, 
surance. 

The present Policies of this 
Company are, therefore, so 
framed as to secure to each fam- 
ily, in the most absolute manner, 
the entire benefit of the premi- 
ums paid on their policy; and, 
in case of lapse, to prevent the 
forfeiture of any part of them 
for the benefit of others. 

Each policy states in plain fig- 
ures the amount for which it will 
become paid up, in case of lapse 
at any time. 

Life 
Policy for $10,000, age 30, premium 
$228, 50. 


Exawete: Annual premium 


#640 
2,240 
3,400 
4,280 
6,280 
7,000 


After 3% premiums policy is paid up for 
After 10 premiums policy is paid up for 
After 156 premiums policy is paid up for 
After 19 premiums policy is paid up for 
After 30 premiums policy is paid up for 
After 35 premiums policy is paid up for 
and #0 on 


This is a purely mutual Com- 
pany. 

It seeks the absolute protec- 
tion of the family; perfect equi- 
ty, and by careful selection, 
economy and prudence, aims to 
reduce the actual cost of insur- 
ance to the lowest practicable 
point. 

Its Assets, January Ist, 1885, 


were : 


D0, 400,002.51 


Its surplus by the highest le- 


gal standard of solvency was 


$4,195,698,97, 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
W. G. ABBOT, Secretary. 





Insurance, 


THANKSGIVING DAY AND LIFE 
INSURANCE. 





Tus is Thanksgiving week. The early 
New England custom bas gradually spread 
over most of the country. It has, to be 
sure, largely lost its early significance, and 
has become more and more a day of family 
reunion and holiday rejoicing; reunions 
being especially appropriate and necessary 
in a country where migration to make or 
Still, 


even if the festivity and feasting assume 


better one’s fortunes is so general. 


the larger part, or even overshadow the 
rendering of thanks which is the announced 
observance, the churches are open, and the 


religious ceremonies are observed, and 


doubtless always will be. It is always as- 


sumed that every life finds, or might find if 


it were looked for, some item for thanks- 
giving. 

It is trite and commonplace to remark 
that, in thousands of homes, the fatal arrow 
has, the last annual observance of 
Thanksgiving struck at the prop and cen- 
ter. Death is trite and commonplace ordi- 
narily, while we view it as happening to 
others; when it strikes near ourselves, It 
becomes sudden and a new event, without 
apy precedent, This old and new event 
goes on, emptying the central chairs at the 
table from November to November. The 
gap made is of two kinds, personal and pe- 
cuniary. The material support of the table 
inallsense in which that is more than a life- 
less wooden utensil is, in the great majority 
of cases, quite gone,or largely impaired. The 
parental affection is not always prudently 
directed. If wife and children do not 
‘* want the earth,” it is so tempting a de- 
light to indulge and even anticipate their 
desires, that thousands live quite up to 
their incomes, because they want their 
darlings to have the tenderest care, and be 
surrounded by all that makes life materi- 
ally enjoyable. This is a kindly feeling ex- 
tending into cruelty; it is a true vice in be- 
ing a virtue overdone. It is rather the 
American habit of easy trust in an assumed- 
to-be-easy future. Life insurance is a 
specially American institution that meets 
an especially American need. It is not yet 
availed of, notwithstanding its marvelous 
development, to more than a large fraction 
of what it should be; an examination of the 
figures of population is alone enough proof 
of this. Nearly every one’s personal obser- 
vation also shows some instance where 
some money which was, perhaps, not waste- 
fully or ill-spent, would have been far 
better spent had it paid for the legacy of a 
life policy that is cruelly missed when the 
money-loss death has wrought piles on top 
of the crushing personal loss, and perhaps 
a Thanksgiving Day comes quickly and 
seems almost a mockery of bitter memories 
and dark forebodings. 

Perhaps it has never occurred to the 
general public—but is not the inatitution of 
life insurance a thing to be thankful for on 
Thanksgiving day? We need not be 
thankful for labor, nor for pain, nor for 
trouble, nor for growing ol4, nor. for death 
—it might be insincere and unnatural to 
pretend to be; but we must surely be 
thankful for anodynes, and for forgetful- 
ness, and for insensibility, and for human 
devices, by whieh the power of death over 
the survivors is lessened in one important 
respect. Life insurance does not attempt 
to alter the hard facts of existence; but it 
conforms to them, and is able to break 
their force. It does not pretend to make 
people rich, but to save them from poverty 
aud secure them against the sudden de- 
struction of unfinished plans and the 
sudden loss of comforts to which they have 
been accustomed. Those who have held 
aloof from trying it, or to whom it has as 
yet appeared only as a call for self-denial 
which is sometimes irksome, may perhaps 
not realize any cause for thankfulness in it; 
but it has its thousands of grateful bene- 
ficiaries. There are thousands—if we 
could only look down on them through 
their roofs—who are dwelling in homes 
preserved from loss by life insurance; or 
are using an education completed by its 


since 
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help; or are even indebted, although they 
may not always know that, to the help of 
life insurance for the prolongation of their 
own lives. Does this seem over-stated to 
any reader? It is a fact that life insurance 
is apermanent institution which has sur- 
vived the most thorough and protracted 
tests in every respect. As people pay for 
it and practice it, they do so on proved 
value in it, or else we are shut up to the 
too-monstrous conclusion that thousands 
of people are simpletons in this matter and 
life insurance a grand delusion. If it is 
useful, it can be so only in doing these things 
just suggested; and, if it does do them, is 
it not a thing itself to be thankful for, 
when we look around to see what 
‘* mercies” and blessings there are to take 
note of on Thanksgiving Day? 


_— —— 


A PREVENTIVE COMPANY. 





Tne Hartford Steam Boiler and Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Company, in another 
column, invites attention—and we take 
pleasure in seconding the invitation—to its 
financiul cordition as certified to by the 
Insurance Commissioner for Minnesota 
and the official examiner for Illinois, only 
three months ago. A surplus of $354, 
633.02 as respects policyholders, appears, 
and a clear surplus of $104,633.03 over all 
capital stock included. No over-due inter- 
est whatever is found attaching to the real- 
estate mortgages, 257 in number and secur- 
ing $216,800 of loans; this is evivently an 
uncommonly good showing in that depart- 
ment, as it means a “perfect” mark on 
each individual loan. It is bare justice, 
not praise, to say that the company is 
sound and strong; it is the pioneer in its 
line and has always been unmistakably 
solid. Its title, as should be particularly 
noted, covers ‘‘ inspection ” as well as in 
surance, and the inspection is put first in 
the title; it is also put first in fact and 
practice. With such skill and fidelity is 


this inspection conducted—and it is not an 
original inspection merely, but a periodical 
one—that it is almost a practical guaranty 
not explode, or at 


that boilers will 








least that they will not, except by 
some gross and immediate carelessness, 
or by something which may in truth be 
called an ‘‘ accident.” An inspection by 
the company—which necessarily includes 
the attendant in a practical way—is of it- 
self almost a certificate to his competency. 
The actual result of thisexcellent inspection 
system, in the insurance company bearing 
of it, is shown in the fact of singularly 
small losses. The bulk of expenditures are 
in the ‘‘ inspection” department, that tak- 
ing nearly seven dollars for every dollar 
taken by actual losses. Prevention is 
truthfully said to be better and cheaper 
than cure, everywhere; and how can it be 
questionable whether it is better to pay six 
dollars in inspection, in order to prevent 
explosions, than to pay one for damages of 
explosions, if that were the proportion of 
it? It is the fact that insurance is not 
‘*cure,” and never can be; it brings none 
back to life, heals no wounds, restores 
no property destroyed; it only distributes 
the property loss. Hence,just so far as in- 
surance is made prevention, it fulfills the 
highest and most valuable function. The 
Hartford Compary we are speaking of, does 
this admirably in its own department; 


‘some time or other, perhaps, it will be pos- 


sible to reach like results in other branches 
of insurance. 
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1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE HartT¥FoRD STEAM BoILER INSPECTION AND INSUR- 
ANCE Company, AuGust 11TH, 1885. 


Gentlemen: Herewith find a statement of the assets and liabilities of the Hartford Steam 


Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company as ascertained by us from an examination of said Com- 


pany just concluded. 


The financial condition of the Company is in every sense satisfactory. It had on the 10th 
of August, inst., $527,194.65 of good‘ interest paying assets, and but $172,561.53 of liabilities 
aside from its $250,000 of capital stock, and showed a clear surplus to policyholders of $354,- 


633.02, and a net surplus of $104,633.02. The investments of the Company may be regarded 


as first-class. 


It is rather a remarkable fact that out of a total of 257 realestate mortgages, 


securing $216,300 of loans, there is no overdue interest. We found the books, papers and accounts 


of the office in admirable shape. 


business. Its management is able and skillful. 


Order and method prevailed in all parts of the Company’s 
We were especially impressed with the small pro- 


portion of “losses” to the total expenditures. The governing idea in the Company’s business 


seems to be ‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and, consequently, its heaviest 


expenditures are incurred in its inapection, or what might be called its ‘* preventive” department. 


In 1885 it expended in this department $101,954.66, and its total losses were but $16,278.34. It is 


very plain that the small loss account is but the inevitable consequence of the admirable and 
thorough inspection system enforced by the Company. It would be a blessing to the country if 


the same system could be generally applied to the fire insurance business. 


It affords us much pleasure to be able to testify to the soundness and strength of the Hartford 


Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company. It has no weak places under its present able 


management, and is not likely to develope any. The Company is worthy the fullest confidence. 


Respectfully, 


A. R. MoGILL, Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota. 


J. J. BRINKERHOFF, Examiner for Llinois, 


HaptrorD, Conn., August 13th, 1885. 
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THE MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Was organized in 1850,and has accumu- 

lated Assets of over $11,000,000, with a 

Net Surplus over all liabilities of $2,300,- 

000, by the valuation of the New York In- 
surance Department. 


Points for an Insurer to Consider. 


AN ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
Policy provides an estate for your dependents 
after your death, free from the claims of creditors. 

AN ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLICY 
provides for death, and also for one’s advancing 
years, but at a heavy outlay. 


THE MANHATTAN’S NEW PLAN 
offers both advantages conibined in one, andat a 
very much reduced cost. 

This new policy is superior to ordinary Life Insur- 
ance, because you need not “ die to win.” 

Superior to ordinary endowment insurance, because 
much less expensive. 

Superior to * Tontine” Insurance, 

lst. Because the results are not estimated, but fixed 
in a positive contract. 

24. Because, after three years, there is no /orfeit- 
ure of payments on discontinuance of the policy, a 
cash or paid-up value being guaranteed, by the New 
York Law. Business men appreciate the advantages 
ot this new form of insurance, and are largely invest- 
ing in it, because— 

The annual deposit is practically saved, while it 
secures the needed insurance during a designated 


POSITIVE RESULTS 
OF A POLICY IN THE 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 
ON THE NEW PLAN, 


Age, 80; amount of Policy, $10,000; 
term, 20 years, 


The Annual Premium wil! be.... $301 80 
At the end of that time the Com- 
pany will return to the holder 
in cash.. + 85.700 00 
Thus the # 1 0.000 Insurance will, 
have been secured at the net 
cost tor 20 years of only.......... 336 00 
$1.68 per year for 81,000 in- 
surance, or, if the cash be not 
drawn, the winter will become 
paid up... ‘elites eseee -. $10,050 UO 
These uate are not ¢ eatimated, ‘bat are fixed in 
Positive Contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
while being vayable in the cventof the death of the 
assured. There is no forfeiture of paymeuts on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed 
by the Terms of the New York Law, 


For examples of other ages, and also on the 10 and 
15 years’ plans, write, or apply at the office. 
NOTE.—The Manhattan's is the simplest form of 
policy in existenco, and incontestible after five years, 
this feature having been originated and adopted by 
this Company over 21 years ago, 


The Manhatten Life InsurasesCe,, 


156 and 158 Broadway, N. Y. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


JACOB L. HALEY, ist Vice-President. 
HENRY B. 8'1OKEAS, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Secretary 

8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


0. P. FRALEIGH, Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Aue't Sec. 
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All forms of Tontine Potienes issued 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, JST = ° vresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all other 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 








Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
emeineianeemtinemmedionl SR a A TTT 


Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 
* Endowments............ 873,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 8,603,970 86 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies iseued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... . $61,484 550 


Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cah. MaGG6G....ccccccesed $59,283,753 57 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 








Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)......cscccecs $10,000,900 
Policies in force..........+.++ 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 


Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889, 
1881, 2,018,208, 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,955,292, 1682, 2,798,018, 
1888, 2,263,092, 1888, 2,712,868. 
1884, 2,257,176, 1884, 2,971,624, 

Cash Assets, Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,188,984, Jan. 1, 1881, $185,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 168%, 161,760,8.4 
Jan, 1, 1888, 50,800,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,649,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 196,746,043. 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,288,753, Jan. 1, 1885, 999,882,586. 


The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the Nzw Yorx Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
ite popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, Fresident. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


A. HUNTINGTON, w.,} HOt Directors 





STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884, 


ABBETGB.......0cccccrercrevcrseccrerccescceces * 























Senececdegecesoobssbecesetap -9108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account. 
Ann. Ann 

No. | _Payments._ OE tc 

Annuities in force, Jan. Aanratties in force, Jun. 
ti ndimrauaoned 61 $23,134 31 let, 1885.......... 61 $23,661 63 

nenaen Annuities... . 3,674 96 Prete Annuities. . 2.904 44 
Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 

66 $28,505 7 66 $28,565 97 








Insurance Account, 





No. Amount. 





Policies in force, Jan. 
Yat, 











Policies in force, Jan. 











we aenaetenn Blemge 110,990] $342,046,082 || Ist, IK8B ow... ee. 114.804} $351,780.28 
Risks Assumed.. -}| 11,194 34,675,989 Riske Terminated. sgvee 7,880 25,882, 

122,184 $877,622,021 | 122,184 $37,622,081 
Dr. Revenue Accoun nt. Cr 





To Balance from last account. . - here ee 86 
Premiums received........ see. 18,850,258 43 
“ Interest and Rents......0..... 5,245,050 96 


B pald Besta ene $5,226,820 83 
w tured Endowments... 2,490,454 99 
W Total claims-— 


26,026 08 
CO FR a arsetsetners 8,141,164 12 


Additions.. ....... 3,087,696 17 
Total paid iil -hold- t 
«ka 


a tH 
po an Tre) 907846 19 

ent 0: ure)... 

“« © Premium charged off on 
Securities Purchased... 1,131,172 38 






































“« © Taxes and Assessments... 228,169 61 
© © as discs Adan nse 872,263 87 
~ = ance | to to New Account 97,000, 913 08 
$114,067,427 27 $14,087,427 a7 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Or. 
To Reserve at four cent...... 908,242,543 00 Bondy Seogred by Mortgages 
* Claims by death not yet due... By SO 0 c0 0 ¢h0cn0.Sna $16.97%,527 96 
“ Premiums in advance... 27,477 36 United 8 States and other Seas 94,522,822 OB 
“ Surplus Contingent Guar- « Oona Keeeseebeds 6,898,387 50 
antee Pund.........0......... 4,743,441 15 6 Be Bh s00nn c0s60e .scaeben 1 4 
“ Cash in Senis and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... 2644, 
“4 “ Interest accrued.............. 1,262,418 54 
‘“* Premiums deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
“ Premiums in transit, principally 
«6g for Lay peed camten de 2006 ets " 
UBPONBE ACCOUNL.. ..cecceees ¢ 
“ Agents’ Balances.........+..++. 7,196 90 
' $108,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 
non E.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
wor ean the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, OGritend wil bo appertionsé to cach par 
ticipating Policy which in force at its anniversary in 
BT iadicses sccntoevesnsaneserseneses ey a biubersen seendeqsteee sees « veeesees eee 108,076,178.51 


Nzw Yourk, January 21, 1885. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


j Hermann C, von Post, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. Gippens, Bec 


ABBOLE,.....000000005- soorees 017,005,667 10 
Liablilitios..............0++: + 14,700,116 37 16 37 


Total Surpluzs,.......... ,. 82,396,460 78 713 
The attenti f th bite i Jed to 
Fe ature in Lite I aurance fdopted byt cae 


eyieter: tre peayyete 
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wpm bletyeapla planet of the Omee _ 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


opehares (Pk e, Seeeeee 








Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,053,604 10 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 449.686 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 UU 
Net Surplus.............+.: sbaecbesee 1.635.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885..84.938,501 92 


This Company conducts ite business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety yund Law. The 
two Natety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


H. H, LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 
CYRUS porta ad WeeqnPvag7e and Sec, 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 16¢ and 15 BROADWAY 
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Old and Toung. 


SHIP AHOY! 


BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON. 








“ How can we tell what coming people are aboard 
the ships that may be sailing to us now from the 
unknown seas,”’—DICK ENS. 

The ships of the year have touched the shore ; 

Their lading bas been good ; 
And as we count their treasures v’er— 
Their fine wheat for our food ; 


Their wine of Love our hearts tw cheer; 
Spices from Long Ago ; 

Rare gifts of friendship, far and near ; 
The Love that loved us so 


Our hearts beat quick to Him who kept 
Our ships within his hand, 

Whose breath while we have toiled, or slept, 
Has wafted them to land. 


But from the treasures at our feet, 
We lift expectant eyes; 

The pennons of a distant fleet 
Are flecked against the skies. 


Afar—like phantom ships—they ride ; 
But every Sunrise casts 

Deeper reflections in the tide, 
And statelicr rise the masts, 


The sails, like pinions of the gull, 
Curve forward, sharp and thin ; 

The dancing Hours clasp the hull. 
Our ships are coming in. 


What faces o'er the gunwale lean, 
To meet us on the strand? 

What eyes, alight with loving sheen? 
What stroke of hand to hand? 


What hearts against our hearts to fall? 
What loyal steps, to beat 

Their march with ours, till comes the call 
That halts the weary feet? 


Ah! who can tell? But fair Hope keeps 
Her watch by unknown seas ; 

And Faith—like Peter—seaward leaps. 
And God be thanked for these ! 

Kansas Crry, Mo. 


-— Os 


BOSTON COMMON AND FORT HILL. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 








BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


I. 








I po not think that most children in Bos- 
ton know their Common as well, or care for 
it as much, as I did when I was a boy. 
Nobody then made any objection to our 
playing upon the grass or sitting upon it; 
and for one, | was there so much, between 
the time when I was five years old and the 
time when I was twenty-five, that I doubt 
if there is a square yard of its surface on 
which I have not at some time stepped or 
sat or lain down. The Common of to-day 
is a collection of walks, shaded by trees, 
with grass-plots between. Everybody is 
requested to keep off these grass-plots; 
and most people dou. The Common of my 
boyhood was a large pasture, with rows of 
elms on the malls around it, with the 
‘‘ great elm” standing where its ruin stands 
to-day, and one fine, large willow tree near 
the ‘* Frog Pond.” Other trees there were 
none. It was, therefore, a good place for 
cows, a good place for military training, 
and a particularly good place for boys. 
There were no restrictions on them in the 
Common; and as there was but one police- 
man in the town of Boston, the restrictions 
would not have been enforced, had there 
been any. As soonas the frost was enough 
out of the ground in the Spring, we played 
marbles in the malls; soon after we 
ranged with bows and arrows over the 
whole space; we played base-ball and foot- 
ball where we chose and when we chose. 
Under the pretense of carrying imaginary 
mails, we drove our hoops from station to 
station, where we had fixed post-offices, 
from each of which, from day to day, the 
tiny newspapers went forward, till, at the 
end of a fortnight perhaps, they had made 
the circuit of the four malls and had re- 
turned, like a metaphysical proposition, to 
the place they started from. Above all, the 
Common was fitted for the flying of kites; 
and I observe, with regret, that, since the 
Common was planted with trees, the sci- 
ence of kite-flying, which is a science, is 
lost to the boys of Boston, and largely to 
those of New England. 

Two hundred and fifty-four years ago, 
the Common was a rougher pasture and less 





attractive to the cows, had there been any, 
than the open field which I have described. 

Ann Pollard, a jolly, active girl of ten 
years old, ranged over it in a frolic in the 
Summer of 1630, picked and ate blueberries 
from the bushes, which were growing there, 
and, very likely, sat and rested herself 
under the shade of the great elm, which 
was then bigger than it is now; or, perhaps, 
on the Wishing Stone, which then had not 
received its name. The Wishing Stone 
was a great rock, a little below the Walnut 
Street gate, which was, alas! blasted and 
carried away, as if it had been a vulgar 
stone, to make the curbstone which is now 
around the Frog Pond. That rock and 
many others were scattered over the Com- 
mon, where you would now find it hard to 
pick up a pebble to throw into the pond. 
There were frogs in the pond, and most 
likely muskrats as well. And I dare say 
the youngsters of that day were rewarded 
if they lay in wait on the hill sometimes 
for a tired duck or wild goose or wandering 
plover. 

It is on this ragged, jagged, open hillside 
that this little story begins, a little after 
noon on a February day. Two or three 
large boys are watching a fire just above 
the Frog Pond; and another, on the bill 
above, is making signals to some people 
on the ice in the Back Bay below. 

‘*Take my hatchet, Cephas, and run yon- 
der quickly, and bring us two or three more 
of those cedars. They shall not say we left 
them to cut the wood, when they have 
gone so far for the clams.” 

Cephas went off willingly enough, but 
came back, in a moment, bringing with him 
Adoniram, who, to the evident joy of the 
others, carried a little leather satchel. 


‘‘And what hast thou brought?” cried 
Tom Cradock, the leader of the gang. 
“What hast thou brought? We have three 
flounders ready to bake when the stones 
are hot enough, and Roger and Hiram are 
coming up yonder, with two red akins, who 
know a good place for clams. Micah, here, 
has filled both pipkins from a hole in the 
ice. My futher has given me salt [and he 
showed it in two large clam shells}. Fitz 
John brought up two lobsters, and we have 
them in the pot. ButI tell thee I tire of 
sea-food; and I said to Cephas that I hoped 
thy mother had one biscuit left.” 

The boy laughed good-naturedly enough, 
but said, in an affected tone of lamen- 
tation : 

‘* Not a biscuit to-day between the Ferry 
and the Frog Pond here. My mother has 
not seen one for a week. Why, I know that 
Mrs. Winthrop put her last bread in the 
oven yesterday. Nathan Miller told me 
that, and he made the oven fire. ‘‘ Nay,” 
he said, more seriously, ‘‘Goodman 
Griffith said to my father last night, that, 
next week of Thursday, there was to be a 
day of Fasting and Prayer in all the settle- 
ments, to turn away wrath. That day thee 
will eat not even lobsters nor clams.” 

‘*If only another wild goose would pass 
over!” said the bigger boy, lcoking for the 
fiftieth time upward and around, so as to 
scan the whole of the pitiless clear blue 
arch which was over them. He was 
wholly ignorant that the stray bird he had 
shot there three months hefore, was a late, 
exceptional straggler, and that he might as 
well expect a visible angel from the seventh 
heaven as such another straggler now. 
‘*But what has thee got, if thee has no 
biscuits?” 

‘*See here,” said the smaller boy eagerly, 
the red skin, Charles King, told me how to 
find them; and he will be here in a few 
minutes with more. I gave him my old 
leather cap, last night, and we started 
before day-break, and went—oh! ever so 
far, an hour’s tramp the other side of the 
ruin or more to the place where he had 
hidden them—oh! long ago. It was in 
under a rock, and there were a great lot of 
them, more than we could bring. And he 
had crowded in leaves and sticks, for fear 
that they should freeze.” 

And the eager boy produced a handful of 
dirty little roots, of the shape of long nuts— 
which were the treasures which had been 
so carefully husbanded. 

**Charles King said that he found the 
place one day when they were fishing, and 
he kuew they would want them sometime, 
and so he hid them there.” 

Tom Cradock looked incredulously at the 


~ 





little roots, and tried one between his teeth, 


which failed to close upon it. He made a 
wry face, as he took it away. 
‘* But they are to be baked! They are to 


be baked!” said the other, and we shall have 
enough. I think we will put in some with 
the lobsters.” And his eye rested with sat- 
isfaction on the iron pot which John Free- 
man was hanging over the fire. 

Obarles King, the Indian boy, now 
slowly approached, with a heavy basket 
slung on his back. He readily assented to 
trying the new experiment of boiling; and, 
while the boys were engaged in a rough 
way in washing the roots, the other party 
from the bay joined them, loaded down, as 
they had expected, with baskets of clams. 
They needed very little time to rake the 
embers off from a stone floor which had 
been used for this purpose by generation 
upon generation of the Indian boys, and 
their fathers long before them, and little 
more time to pile up the clams, the ground 
nuts, and the fish, and to cover them with 
sea-weed. Silas Moody was then left to 
watch the smaller fire, over which three 
sticks supported the iron kettle, and the 
other boys, as by agreement, went down 
from the hill upon the lower ground, for 
play. Red skinsand white skins, with one 
or two allies who had come up from the 
village, there were fourteen in all. 


Il. 


‘Lhe white boys had begged a half-holi- 
day, or had taken it without begging. The 
Indian boys knew nothing of work days or 
of holidays; it was all one to them. As 
their great countryman said, a century 
after, ‘‘ They had all the time there was.” 
If they said they would go to work, they 
meant only they would go, if they chose, 
when the time came; if they said they 
would go to play, it was with the same im- 
plied condition. On this occasion, the day 
was fine, the temptation to beat the Eng- 
lish boys in playing ball was an inducement, 
and in the straggling manner which has 
been described, they had arrived at the 
place of rendezvous. A part of the vague 
promise was that they were to teach the 
English boys their national game, which 
we call La Crosse; and they had come 
with nice bats, newly made of deer’s sinews, 
for the occasion. The level surfece of the 
frozen Frog Pond was the best place they 
could find for the beginning of the en- 
counter. They divided themselves into 
two parties, each party took four or five 
English allies, and so the game began. 
Indian boys and English boys spoke to each 
other only with the greatest difficulty. 
Such instructions as were given, were given 
much more by gestures than by words. 
But both parties were good-natured. It 
was many weeks since the English boys 
had enjoyed a holiday so definitely ap- 
pointed ; and the biggest of them, quick of 
eye and of foot, began to catch the trick of 
the game, while all of them entered into its 
spirit. I need not say that no boy took 
much note of time. There was then no 
Park Street clock to tell any one that dinner 
was waiting, if his appetite failed to serve 
him as a reminder. 


IIL, 

But there was reason enough why all 
parties should be bangry; and, before 
many goals had been lost and won, a cry 
from the two boys who were taking their 
turns of duty on the fire, called the whole 
party in. Dinner was to be served under 
the lee of a great bowlder, which was blasted 
away long ago to make the foundation of 
some house or barn. A great pile of brush- 
wood, running out at right angles from the 
stone, extended the cover from the wind, a 
deep bed of hemlock and cedar branches 
made a comfortable enough floor to lie 
upon, and the low February sun lay warm- 
ly on the company. One or two dirty 
bear-skins had been brought by the Indian 
boys, and three or four blankets of English 
weaving, not much _ cleaner, added 
to the luxury of the occasion. The 
plates were slate stones and clam- 
shells. Two or three Sheffield whittles 
were made common property for knives, 
and fingers served for forks. None of 
the company was fastidious; all were hun- 
gry and all were good-natured; the pro- 
vieion was ample; and in their deep 
carousings from flagons more than once 


refilled with the Frog Pond water, which 
they drew through the ice and in their 
simple jest called ‘‘Adam’s Ale,” there 
was never a headache nor a quarrel. The 
meal, which had no name, was sovn dis- 
patched; the remnants were left for birds 
or for woodchucks, and the whole com- 
pany rose, like Greek heroes, refreshed, 
with a readiness which would have fright- 
ened a doctor of our day, to resume their 
violent exercise, as if Nature needed neither 
strength nor time for digestion. 


As the little boys were picking the La- 
Crosse bats again from the pile where they 
had been stacked, Tom Cradock, who was 
the evident leader of the party, said gayly : 

‘*No! let them lie! I have another 
sport for the evening. See what I have 
hidden here.” 

To the joy of the ot»ers he produced, 
from «# secret place in the brush-heap a 
limp bladder and the well-known cover of 
a foot-ba)l made from the the best Cordo- 
van leather. 

In an instant more, he had blown the 
bladder to a full sphere, and Cephas, with 
a bit of string from the never-failing pocket 
of his jerkin, tied fast the opening. 

‘“* You’ve shown us one of your games, 
we will show you one of ours,” he said to 
one of the Indian boys, who looked on 
with quiet admiration. ‘‘ Micah, you shall 
be captain on that side. I will be captain 
on ours. Don’t thee take all the best lads. 
Take thy fair half. Only remember,” he 
said, laughing, ‘‘that I am a match for 
any three of you.” 

‘* That will do very well,” said the other, 
good-naturedly. ‘* As I count three on our 
side, that will give us 2ach an even ten. 
When we come on purpose, we will bring 
more lads. But we will not mind now, 
seeing we have the best of the town.” 

And so saying, he drew off his half of 
the party, giving them the best instructions 
he could by gestures and loud words; and 
then, with a final conference with Tom 
Cradock, determined roughly what should 
be goals and bounds. 

The fortunes of the games played, with 
not unnatural blunders on both sides, 
might have taven as long for description 
as I have known the story of some Indian 
ball games—namely, several hours of long 
and rapid narration. But so soon as the 
hill party warmed to their work, in one bold 
rush they drove the ball southward into a 
little clump of savin-trees, all crowded by 
a close growth of blackberry vines and 
other briers; and, to the amazement of all 
parties—defenders and pursuers, a red fox, 
who was in cover there, broke away, and 
fled in the direction toward which the fly- 
ing ball had pointed. 

The crew of boys forgot the ball on the 
instant, at the sight of noblergame. There 
was no hope that they could draw dog or 
man to help in the pursuit from the distant 
hamlet. lt was quite sure that the fox 
would outrun the swiftest of them in three 
minutes; but they all joined none the less 
gallantly in pursuit. It was easy enough 
to track him across the long, low treeless 
flat, where is now Tremont Street and the 
Boston and Globe Theater. Indeed, it 
seemed to those foremost in the chase, that 
a block of ice, hurled by one of the Indian 
boys, must have disabled him in some 
degree; for they fancied that he flagged in 
his running. He crossed the country trail 
far in udvance of them. But they were 
quite sure that he only ran to cover by the 
little pond which they knew well—near 
where the street cars now turn into Harri- 
son Avenue—and, in a straggling line, 
panting for breath, the leaders followed 
him ‘thither. The smaller boys, to their 
regret for the rest of their lives, returned 
to their fire on the Common. 

But no stoning, nor shouting, nor pokipg 
with sticks, would drive the fox from the 
close covert he had chosen. If he were 
there, he meant to stay there. The boys 
were retiring, crestfallen with their failure, 
when a happy thought struck their cheery 
leader. 

“It was the ball that started him. Try 
the ball again, Micah! Let fly right io 
among the willows!” 

And Micah camped the foot-ball, as be 
would have said, high in the air, so that it 
fell, as if from Heaven itself, among the 
trees. 





The poor, lame, frightened beast, whd tide 
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knew enough to keep still when noisy men, 
or noisier boys, threatened him, was not 
proof, it seemed, to supernatural terror. 
He left cover again; and, though he left on 
the side away from his pursuers, they soon 
saw him upon the white snow, over which, 
with evident pain, he was running to the 
edge of the water. 

The boys knew no mercy. They had 
gained their breath, and started again in 
the well-nigh hopeless pursuit. Hopeless, 
because he was far ahead of them, they 
had only their eyes to track him with, and 
they were quite as tired as he was. 

But no boy flagged. Streets were none, 
nor even lanes or byways then. But, if 
they had left their track upon the snow, 
and men had afterward made streets to 
preserve it, you would say that they ran 
down Essex Street a little way, crossed to 
Bedford Street, could see the tired beast 
turning inland from the water, and making 
toward the rising ground of Fort Hill, and 
that there they lost him behind Goodman 
Rogers’s woodpile. At the woodpile they 
all gathered, the tallest first, and the lag- 
gards later; but no fox was there. On 
some snow which had not been trodden 
could be seen his footprints, plain enough 
to show that they had tracked him rightly 
so far. But here he had disappeared. 


‘Stay here and watch, Micah. Stay 
here, all of you!” cried the impetuous 
Cradock. ‘And I will take this savage 
with me to the topof the hill; and perhaps 
we can see him. Ye can all hear me shout 
from there.” As if well nigh the whole 
town could not hear Tom Cradock’s shout 
if he chose. 

He called the Indian a savage, without 
the slightest thought of offense, which, in- 
deed, as the other could not understand five 
words he spoke, it would be hard to give in 
language. Savage was simply his name. 
On the instant, the breathless fellows 
dashed up the hill. The Inaian knew very 
well why they went. 

But nota sign of their victim! Snow, 
ice, brown grass, or tall reeds in, the 
marshes—places enough where a fox might 
hide—but no sign of a poor, lame fox 
crawling from one of these coverts to an- 
other. The Indian gave up the quest after 
one minute’s careful, silent scrutiny, with 
one or two Ughs in the bottom of his throat, 
and the one word, ‘* bad—bad’--the 
first word that he had learned in his inter- 
course with the strangers. 

The day was still cloudless. The sun 
was just going down. The savage turned 
from the scrutiny of the shore to look sea- 
ward. It seemed as if he would not and 
could not let anything escape him, now he 
was somewhere where so much could be 
seen. He turned slowly, scanning island 
after island in the bay. They stood brown 
against the white ice and snow; but the 
tide had so broken the harbor ice that it 
had generally drifted to sea, and a long 
chanuel, deep blue, marked the way of the 
tide and river water from their feet to the 
far horizon. 

The Indian boy was wholly grave and 
impassive as he turned from point to point; 
but when he turned full east, he fairly 
leaped and screamed. 

‘**What is it, Charles?” cried the other, 
who was now the graver of the two. 

The red skin, who had in derision been 
nicknamed with the name of King and 
Charles, only answered, by holding the 
other, and pointing, with a short reed 
which he had in his hand, to the blue hori- 
zon. 

Cradock saw nothing. 

“‘Chusett; big Chusett,” said the Indian, 
compelling the other to sec the hill where 
is now the Blind Asylum. 

Tom Cradock knew that ‘Chusett” 
meant *‘‘ hill,” and made token that he saw 
it, as he could not help doing. 

“Chusett; little Chusett,” said the other, 
leading his eye northward from the near 
hills, on the horizon, where Point Alderton 
Stretches up, ten miles away. 

And Tom Cradock saw the little hill. 

Then the reed, with which Charles King 
pointed, moved slowly northward, and 
stopped. 

“Boat! Big boat!” he said, in triumph, 
‘ are could not make it; did not make it; 
u >. 0 
athe other simply said: “ Boat! Big 


Then he Jay on the ground; he adjusted 


his reed carefully on piles of stones. He 
bade Tom stoop, also. At that moment, 
Micah Dugan came up, wondering. He 
was keener-sighted than Tom was; he 
knelt, and ranged over the reed, and cried: 
“Asail! Asail! Heis right.” And this 
time Tom Cradock saw the welcome sail. 

It was many months since such a sight 
had been seen in the bay. 

A whoop and cry brought up the other 
Jads from the woodpile. @#All must share 
the wonder and the joy. Then came the 
eager wish to tell the news. Yet there 
was an anxious feeling that, if a watch 
were not kept upon the hill, the prize 
might vanish. 

Tom Cradock bade the others wait for a 
moment, till he could summon the Gover- 
nor, whose home lay below them, not far 
away. 

In five minutes he was in the kind magis- 
trate’s presence, and with due decorum 
told his story. In tive minutes more, the 
great man, not cumbered by his guard, 
as he would have been on an occasion of 
ceremony, was on the hill. He had no 
‘* perspective glass.” Such things were 
not known. But ten minutes had brought 
the ship a mile nearer the town. Every 
sail was in sight on every mast, and the 
anxious Governor of an infant state knew 
that his fears might end; that succor was 
at hand. 

‘** Let us pray!” he said. 

And as the rough boys stood reverently 
and silently around him, with their eyes 
cast upon the ground, the Governor poured 
out his heart in gratitude to God. 

Then, and not till then, did the boys 
rush to their homes, with the glad news 
that relief had come. 





IV. 

Neither boy nor man knew what the ship 
was, nor who was her captain. But, clear- 
ly, she was heavily-freighted. She was no 
belated fisherman nor dispatch boat from 
the Old Colony. The Governor hoped it 
might be his old friend, Pearce, in the 
‘*Lyon,” for whose return he had once and 
again plead earnestly with Almighty God. 

And good Captain Pearce, in the ‘* Lyon,” 
it proved to be. Long after nightfall, eager 
watchmen on the shore heard the plash of 
oars, and Captain Pearce himself hailed 
them as he drew near their landing place. 
With him in the boat were Roger Williams, 
Jobn Perkins, and Robert Hale. 

In his cargo was thirty-four hogsheads 
of wheat-flour, four hogsheads of oatmeal, 
four of beef and pork, fifteen of peas, 
with cheese, and butter and suet. Just 
what the discouraged people needed to 
make a feast from the savage stores on 
which they had been feeding. 

And Winthrop, who with his own grim 
humor had taught people to thank God for 
the treasures hid in the sand, before they 
dined on clam chowder, now called his 
council together, and they issued the first 
‘* Proclamation for Thanksgiving.” 

They had ordered a day of Fasting and 
Humiliation. They changed it to a Day of 
Thanksgiving and Praise. 

And then and thus, for the Colony of the 
Bay, did Thanksgiving Day begin. 

Boston, Mass. 


—_ 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF LANTY 
CONG. 


A THANKSGIVING EPISODE. 











BY FREDERICK D. STOREY. 





Mr. Lawrence (otherwise Lanty) Cona, 
sometime of Drumcarlin, County Donegal, 
at present residing in the city of New York, 
sat smoking on the veranda of his semi-de- 
tached villa on the West Side, contemplat- 
ing the wide prospect spread before him, 
in a very low-spirited and despondent, not 
to say irritable, frame of mind. The times 
were out-of-joint, and he was in accord 
with the times. Even the goats—seven of 
them, and all black—failed to soothe him. 
He mentally contrasted their antic gambols 
with the more stolid and dignified attrac- 
tions of the pigs which graced the paternal 
dooryard in far-away Donegal, and was dis- 
consolate. 

‘Mane, scraggy, nagerly craturs,” he 
soliloquized, ‘* wid ne’er a ham or a flitch 
to the whole carcass av ye all; well enough, 





mebbe, to make stews for a haythen 


Chinee, but a disgrace to a dacent man’s 
house—bad cess t’ ye!—-wid horns too, an’ 
a shaggy beard like yer father, the Divil.” 

‘*Savin’ his prisence,” he added, with 
wise, cautionary deference, remembering 
it was not for the likes of him to speak 
evil of dignitaties, fallen though they 
might be. It was not his wont to regard 
his live-stock thus slightingly; but he was 
in an atrabilious mood, this morning, and 
in consequence saw only the seamy side of 
everything. 

And, indeed, it must be owned that the 
state of Mr. Cong’s affairs justified his 
hopelessly dreary outlook. They were in a 
sad plight; and as for prospects, he could 
not properly be said to have any. For some 
months past things had gone all awry with 
him, the beginning of his misfortunes be- 
ing coeval with the outbreak of a feud be- 
tween him and Matthew Donlon, the occu- 
pier of abutting premises. The grievances, 
asin most cases of the kind, were bipar- 
tite, consisting, on Mr. Donlon’s side, of an 
alleged unwarranted encroachment on his 
boundary line by a fence then recently 
erected by Lanty; and on Lanty’s, of a 
broken spout, malignantly contrived, so he 
asserted, in such manner as to discharge 
the overflow of Mr. Donlon’s eaves, 
through a leak in his roof, over a mueh- 
prized black walnut bureau, the sole orna- 
ment of his one bedroom and the glory of 
the Cong ménage. An ear-piercing rooster 
too, destructive of slumber, and given to 
much untimely vocal gymnastics, formed an 
important, if subsidiary, item in his tale of 
wrong. Altogether, here were the ma- 
terials for a very pretty quarrel. And the 
ladies of the respective familfes—loud- 
voiced, shrill, and voluble talkers both— 
took advantage of them to the full. 


Upon the hecls of this affliction (for it 
was such to Lanty, he being of peaceful 
turn) tripped others. A lucrative engage” 
ment in the stone-breaking line ($1.75 a 
day, and no deductions) came to a prema- 
ture end, by the failure of the contractor. 
A position, also, in the Street-Sweeping De- 
partment, painfully procured through the 
exercise of local aldermanic inflooence 
on his behalf, was soon lost on account of 
a little misunderstanding between him and 
the boss of his gang. And a promising 
chance of joining the ranks of the Park 
policeman encountered an insuperable ob- 
stacle in the shape of some new-fangled, 
and to Mr. Cong entirely absurd, rules re- 
lating to examinations. 

‘* Civil se:vice, begorra!” he snorted, in 
angry derision, when this difficulty was del- 
icately hinted at. ‘‘’Iis not for the likes 
of thim to tache me civility; an’, be the 
powers, afther all the shillelaghs I’ve 
twirled, an’ the heads I’ve brokea at Beltur- 
bet Fair, ’tis little nade I have to be radin’ 
histhory an’ jography to larn me to be hand- 
lin’ thim thrifiin’ bits o’ clubs they do be 
usin’, Sure I’d think shame to be deman- 
in’ meself wid anny sich foolishness.” 

But it wasa sore disappointment, nev- 
ertheless; for the question of ways and 
means was daily becoming more and more 
pressing, and, alas, more and more insolu- 
ble. 

In short, Lanty was reduced to “ odd 
jobs” for the means of subsistence; and a 
very precarious resource they proved. 
Even an enticing sign, painted for him by 
an artistic friend—‘‘Goina out 10 pDay’s 
Works Don HEAR WITH NEATNESS AND DIS- 
paon By Lanty Cone’’—somehow failed to 
bring customers, to his unceasing wonder 
and regret. 

Other sorrows, too, he had, of the silent 
sort. A little furm, with a common enough 
face, chubby, freckled, red-haired, and 
snub-nosed, but in his enraptured eyes 
the very Avatar of infantile loveliness, 
which a little while before had been the 
terror of his goats and the pride of his 
home, now lay quietly sleeping beneath 
the daisies in Calvary Cemetery. The 
void ached. And the undertone of sad- 
ness, inarticulate though it was, made its 
presence felt in the chorus of woes that 
daily dinned with increasing loudness in 
his bewildered ears. 

Things were in this state when the last 
stroke descended. Lanty was to be evicted 
from his ‘‘houldin’,” just as though he 
were in landlord-ridden Ireland, instead of 
free America. A notice, signed ‘‘ Berpard 





McCafferty, Owner,” had been served upon 


him, requiring that he should vacate the 
premises upon a given date, now but two 
short weeks away, ‘“‘under penalty of the 
law.” This touched Lanty in a tender 
spot; for his dwelling-place on the rocks 
was a ‘‘risidence” after his own heart. 
Supreme was his contempt for flats and 
tenements, school sinks, sewers, sanitary 
regulations, Boards of Health, and such 
like vanities. Here he was monarch of all 
he surveyed; in a flat he would be an in- 
significant nobody; subject, moreover, to 
all kinds of vexatious restrictions, deroga- 
tory to the liberty of one, who, if not al- 
ready a citizen, had ‘‘ declared his intin- 
tions” in due form. This, with his natural 
Irish reluctance to paying rent, made the 
prospect of his speedy ejectment an appall- 
ing one to contemplate. 

And in the face of all thia, Mrs. Cong had 
had the assurance, as they discussed their 
meager breakfast that morning, to say: 

‘*Lanty, honey, ’tis Thanksgiving Day 
the morrow.”’ 

‘Ye don’t say so?” replied Lanty, with 
ironical emphasis. 

‘* Dade and I do!” said Mrs. Cong. ‘An’ 
twill be the poor Thanksgiving, av we’ve 
no turkey to be atin,’ like the lave ay 
thim.” 

“Be aisy, Norah!” retorted Lanty, who 
had not so far become enthusiastic as to 
this particular American institution,though, 
of course, he had no objection to turkey 
as an article of diet. ‘Be aisy, Norah! 
An’ who's sayin’ we must be atin’ tur- 
key?” 

‘‘Sure the Prisidiat has sint out the proc- 
lamation; an’ to-morrow’s the day.” 

‘’Twould be more to the purpose av 
he’d sintout the ingriddimints; for sorra 
one o’ me knows how we're to be buyin: 
turkey wid twinty-nine cints an’a bad 
quarther, which, I belave, is all we have in 
the house.” 

‘*Mebbe yer luck ‘ll change the day, 
Lanty, darlint!” said his wife, consolingly. 

‘Then ‘twill change for the better; for 
it couldn’t well be worse; an’ that’s one 
comfort; though to my thinkin’ ’tis a 
mighty small subject for thanksgivin’.” 

‘* An’ faith, Misthress Cong,” resumed 
Lanty, after a pause, ‘‘I’d like to know 
what it is we have to be thankful for, anny- 
way. Is it becase we can’t slape o’ nights 
along of ould Donlon’s rooster, or becase 
that hard-hearted boss turned me off me 
street-sweepin’ job for nothin’ in the 
worruld but an iligant batin, as wor nothin’ 
more'n he deserved?” 

‘‘Ah! Lanty! don’t talk that way. I’ts 
lucky annyhow to ate turkey on Thanks- 
givin’ Day.” 

‘‘Or mebbe ye think we should be thank- 
ful becase that thraitor McCafferty, who’s 
a disgrace to the Irish name av him, is 
afther turnin’ us out 0’ house an’ home to 
starve on the shtreets, bedad. If thim’s 
not it, I’d like to know what there is to be 
thanksgivin’ for.” 

“ Sure, Lanty,” returned his wife, softly, 
while her eyes grew moist, “it’s thankful 
we should be that poor little Dinny’s safe 
out of the trouble an’ heart-break of it all, 
wid God an’ the good angels.” 

Lanty gave a great gulp as he swallowed 
the dry crust he was eating. He made no 
reply, but finished his meal in somber si- 
lence. Breakfast eaten, he retired to the 
bench on the porch, to lay out his plan of 
action for the day over.a pipe. He was not 
at first very hopeful as to results; but one 
sound conclusion he came to. As he ex- 
pressed it: 

‘* Av ye want turkeys, ye must go where 
turkeys are; an’, be jabers, 1 will too!” 

Fired by which happy inspiration, Lanty 
sprang up, and soon after, followed by 
Norah’s blessing and invocations of good 
luck, started for Washington Market, di- 
rect. He took a basket along, of course. 
How, otherwise, should he carry the tur- 
key home? For by this time it had become 
a settled article of faith with him that, 
somehow or other, on turkey, and nothing 

less than turkey, should he and Norah dine 
on the morrow, “like the lave ay thim.” 
Many butcher shops he passed on his way 
down-town, all adorned with choice speci- 
mens of the much-coveted bird. He hardly 
gave them a glance. Nothing short of 


Washington Market, the great gathering 





place—the native home of the turkey tribe, 
so to speak—would satisfy his vaulting 
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ambition. He was in no mood, this morning, 
to waste his time over trifles. The issues 
were too momentous. Arrived at that 
noted mart, he wandered for a time up and 
down the thronged aisles, wondering the 
while where all the turkeys came from, 
who were guing to eat them, and above 
all, which particular bird it was that should 
eventually become his property. 

He came to an anchorage ut last, near a 
large corner stall, which perfectly groaned 
with turkeys. They lay in mighty beaps 
upon the board; they overflowed to the 
floor; they festooned the ceiling; they 
seemed to spring out of the very walls. 
Chickens and other inferior fowl were there 
too, of course; but these hung their ’min- 
ished heads, ina shamefaced and depreca- 
tory way, as who should say: ‘* We know 
we've no right to be here; but’s it not our 
fault. We wouldn’t have been if we could 
have helped it.” 

Lanty stood so long, and looked so stead- 
fastly, that the attention of the master of 
the stall was finally directed to him. 

‘* Well, my man,” he said, *‘ what do you 
want?” 

‘‘A turkey, sor,” responded Lanty, 
promptly. ‘ But, sure, I’ve a worse want 
than that.” 

** And what’s that?” 

‘*The money to buy one wid, honey.” 

The poulterer laughed good-humoredly. 

**Then what do you want to stand gaz- 
ing here for, instead of setting to work to 
earn it?” 

** Bedad, misther,” said Lanty, ‘‘’tis try- 
in’ I am to get sick o’ the sight o’ turkeys, 
80’s to be thankful to-morrow becase I’ve 
none for dinner.” 

The man eyed him a moment, as if 
tickled with his queer conceit. Then he said: 

“See here! You seema likely sort of 
chap. I’m very busy, to-day, and short- 
handed besides, till dinner time. If you 
like to make yourself handy round here till 
then, I'll give you a turkey for Thanks- 
giving, and maybe your dinner into the 
bargain.” 

Lanty’s eyes positively blazed with tri- 
umph. 

‘Niver a sinsibler word ye’ve spoken,” 
said he, ‘‘an I’m yer man.” 

And in the twinkling of an eye his coat 
was off and he ready for business. Tying 
parcels, decapitating turkeys, clearing up 
and hauling off refuse, doing errands, and 
even essaying a sale or two on his own mo- 
tion, filled Lanty’s hands with work and 
his soul with pride from then on until two 

o'clock; at which hour his temporary em- 
ployer, whose regular Lelp had in the 
meantime returned, after complimenting 
him on his smartness, dismissed him with 
a big dinner and a small turkey. 


Yes. He had to admit that the turkey 
was small. But then his family was small. 
And what would two people do with a 
twenty-pound turkey before them? Prob- 
ably cat more than was good for them. It 
was a trifle dark in color, too; and the 
breast-bone protruded suggestively, and 
there seemed to be an abnormal develop- 
ment of neck and leg and wing. 

**’Tis to be hoped,” he mused, pityingly, 
‘that the poor cratur worn’t throubled 
wid rheumatism. Sure it has bones 
a-plinty for a dacent pig.” 

But still it was a turkey. And Lanty 
went his way rejoicing. His good luck 
did not stop here. He earned a quarter by 
helping to unload a dray in a shed near by, 
and picked up another dime by holding a 
gentieman’s horse for a few minutes. And 
the day was comparatively young yet. 

Toward four o’clock he had crossed 
Broadway on bis search for still more jobs, 
and, having but little familiarity with 
down-town localities, had drifted through 
Worth Street and the Five Points into 
Baxter Street and the low Italian quar- 
ter. He soon discovered that the neighbor- 
hood was an unfavorable one for his pur- 
poses, and was on the eve of departing, to 
seek a more promising field of labor, when 
he was arrested by the piteous crying of a 
childish voice behind bim. And Lanty’s 
ears were always wide open toa child’s cry. 
Many a time had he started up in the night 
with his lost Denie’s piping call for papa in 
his ears, only to be chilled by the stillness 
of the empty crib, or, sti)l worse, to find 
he had been awakened by the crowing of 
Matt Donlon’s detestable rooster. 








Turning round quickly, he saw a boy of 
about six years, dirty and disheveled look- 
ing, but still too well-dressed for the place 
and company he was in, being dragged 
along in the grasp of a swarthy and ill- 
looking man, who was even then just 
about to turn down a dark-looking alley, 
leading to a rear house. The child was 
crying bitterly and sobbing at intervals: 
‘*Let me go! Let me go!” 

With a bound Lanty was on the spot. 
Clutching the man’s shoulder with the grip 
of a vise, he excitedly shouted; 

‘*Ah! ye bloody Eyetalian, ye! What 
divil’s business are ye afther contrivin’? 
Why don’t ye let the child go, ye thafe o’ 
the worruld?” 

The man struggled vainly to get free. 

‘*Me no spik-a Inglis!” he stammered, 
loosing his hold on the boy in his fright. 

‘“*Ah! ye black nuger, av ye can’t spake 
a Christian tongue, can ye fight thin?” he 
yelled, and with one whirl, swung the 
Italian into the middle of the street. 

The disturbance had by this time at- 
tracted acrowd of men, women and boys, 
all excited by the prospect of a fight, the 
boy, meanwhile, standing crying on the 
sidewalk, too frightened and bewildered to 
run away. 

‘*Hould me basket, somewan, an’ see 
fair play,” said Lanty, hotly, forgetting 
all else in his exulting eagerness for the 
fray. 

A dozen hands were stretched out as 
Lanty rushed forward to grapple with big 
sometime captive. The struggle soon be- 
came a melee. There were several of the Ital- 
ian’s compatriots in the crowd,and more than 
one murderous-looking knife had made 
threatening passes at Lanty, who, indeed, 
had received an ugly cut or two, when, at 
the advent of a couple of policemen on the 
scene, the crowd melted away as if by 
magic, leaving Lanty snorting over his 
prostrate foe. One of the policemen grasped 
hisarm. He stood dazed for a second. 
Then he took in the situation. He gave a 
despairing glance around, and howled: 

‘*Where’s me turkey? Where's 
Thanksgiving turkey?” 

Alas, basketand basket-holder were no- 
where to be seen. 

Lanty lost control of himself with rage. 
Wrenching himself free, he bent his head 
swiftly, and butted the guardian of the law 
in the stomach. The latter collapsed; and 
Lanty started wildly up the street, to 
search for his vanished property. But the 
other policeman was too quick for kim, and 
soon reduced him to subjection by the aid 
of one of the weapons which he had but 
shortly before contemptuously designated 
*“*thim thriflin’ bits o’ clubs.” 

Lanty’s injudicious attack made the 
officers in nowise inclined to regard his con- 
fused and incoherent attempt at explana- 
tion, while they flatly stigmatized his lost 
treasure as afeathered Mrs. Harris. They 
did, however, condescend to take charge of 
the boy. The Italian they permitted to 
escape, the outraged majesty of the law 
doubtless impelling them to center all their 
ire on poor Lanty. 

‘* An’ what'll ye be doin’ wid me for savin 
the boy there?” queried Lanty, as he 
marched along, escorted by one policeman, 
the other following with the rescued child. 

‘*Lockin’ ye up,” said the officer. 

‘* What for now?” 

‘For buttin’ me in the stomach for one 
thing.” 

‘Sure, ye’ve had more to ate for weeks 
past than I have,” returned Lanty, “or 
twould be plisent for ye to have anything 
near yer stomach.” 

‘*They have regular meals where you’re 
going; niver fear.” 

‘* An’ reg’lar rascals to ate ’em, which I 
amn’t, an’ niver was!” said Lanty, and he 
began to plead for his release. 

All to no purpose. To the station-house 
he had to go; and went. Terrible was the 
night he spent there, and direful his appre- 
hensions for the morrow. 

“Tis an unfortunate man I am, yer 
Honor,” began Lanty, eagerly, when his 
case was called, the next morning, before 
the Police Justice. 

“They all are that come here, Lanty!” 
commented His Honor, cheerfully. 

‘An’ an innocent an’ injured one, yer 
Honor.” 

**So-are they all,” 
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**T’m here for saving a child from the 
clutches of a bloody Eyetalian, yer Hon- 
or,” said Lanty, appealingly. 

‘* What’s the charge, officer?” said the 
magistrate. 

And then it turned out, from that sapient 
official’s recital, that poor Lanty was guilty 
of drunkenness, riotous and disorderly con- 
duct, assaulting the police, and divers other 
high crimes agd misdemeanors. Altogether 
it began to look very black for him, when 
a wonderful thing occurred. A portly man 
—gorgeously* attired—or, as Lanty after- 
ward described him, ‘all ablaze wid gold 
and dimonds, and wid a swate smile spread 
all over his face, like a lump o’ hot butther 
over an oatcake”—stepped into court, and 
was obsequiously conducted by the attend- 
ant to a seat beside the judge on the bench. 
A whispered conversation ensued, to 
which His Honor listened attentively, now 
and again casting curious looks upon 
Lanty. The conference ended, he hemmed 
and looked important; evidently about to 
speak. 

A cold chill ran down Lanty’s back. 

**Cong,” began His Honor, ‘‘ this gen- 
tleman, my friend, Mr. McCafferty, has 
been giving me an account of your case. 
It appears you have performed a very 
praiseworthy act. Through your bravery, 
this gentleman’s son was restored to his 
parents. His account of the transaction 
fully bears out your statement. You are 
discharged Cong, and’’—-turning to the 
now chopfallen officer—‘‘ the court is sorry 
that, through the stupidity of the police, 
you should have been unjustly arrested for 
doing a brave and humaneact. But agood 
action is its own reward, Cong.” 

‘* Yer right, it is, yer Honor,” retorted 
Lanty, who had recovered his wits by this 
time, ‘‘ wid a night in the lock-up into the 
bargain. Annyway Ould Ireland foriver, 
an’ thank yer Honor an’ the good gintle- 
man!” 

‘*But, yer Honor,” he continued, his face 
falling, ‘‘how’ll I be gittin’ back me 
Thanksgiving turkey?” 

Both gentlemen laughed heartily, and 
Mr. McCafferty, leaving the bench, came 
forward to where Lanty stood, and grasped 
his hand warmly. There was a banknote 
in it when he let go again. 

And then Lanty started homeward in all 
haste to relieve his wife’s apprehensions,not 
however, until he had given the stranger 
his address. 

Norah’s greeting may be more readily 
imagined than described. She laughedand 
cried and scolded all in a breath. And 
when he finished the tale of his adventures, 
mentally decided that Napoleon and Well- 
ington and Washington combined would 
not make such a hero as her husband was. 

Lanty had been in too much of a hurry 
to think of stopping to buy another turkey 
with his new friend's gift, so they dined to- 
gether off bread and cheese and goat's 
milk; but it was a Thanksgiving dinner 
for all that. 

‘Tis thankful I am to have ye back, 
Lanty, honey!” said Norah. 

“Tis thankful I am to be back, Norah, 
darlint!” said Lanty. ‘‘ Bedad, it promised 
fair this mornin’ I'd ate me dinner ina 
worse place.” 

They had hardly ended when they heard 
a knock at the door. On the threshold 
stood Mr. McCafferty, and behind hima 
servant, carrying a big basket. 

‘*Why, Cong,” said the new-comer, 
grasping his hand again, ‘‘ 1’d no idea, this 
morning, you were a sort of tenant of 
mine.” 

‘* Was it yer Honor served me wid the 
notice to quit?” said Lanty, pulling a long 
face as the memory of the impending dis- 
aster came back to him. ‘‘ Sure, yer too 
kind-hearted to turn a poor couple out on 
the streets.” 

But when McCafferty, who was a con- 
tractor, explained that the place of watch- 
man of the proposed buildings and of jan- 
itor in the new French flats when built, 
would be much more agreeable and profit- 
able than his present precarious occupa- 
tion, Lanty’s dismay turued to jubilation, 
and his opinion on the subject of shanties 
os. flats underwent a radical and perna- 
nent change. 

When they were alone again, Lanty and 
his wife sat and looked at each other im 
silence. 

















** O, Lanty,” said Norab, with a break 
in her voice, ‘‘if our little Dinny wor but 
alive to be wid us this day.” 


‘*Hush, Norah, dearie. He’s better off 
where he is,” said Lanty, quietly. 

They had a great feast that night in the 
Cong mansion. The contents of the big 
basket, which Norah at once set to work 
cooking, furnished a notable spread. In 
token of renewed amity, Matt Donlon 
and his wife were invited, as also some 
other neighbors, and when Lanty stood at 
the head of the table, ready to carve the 
gigantic turkey before him, he felt so proud 
that he had to make a speech or burst. 

‘* Ladies an’ gintlemin,” said he. ‘‘’Tis 
the proud man I am this day.” 

‘* Wid good rason,” interjected Mr. Don- 
lon, with a dignified air of judicial ap. 
proval. 

‘* None betther!” supplemented his wife. 

‘* An’ tis a great occasion we’ve met to 
cilebrate,” continued Lanty. 

‘“*Wid a great turkey to belp us cile-. 
brate,” suggested another friend, with an 
appreciative sniff. : 

‘Thanksgiving day is a great institu- 
tion, ladies ao’ gintlemin. We don’t, kape 
it on the ould sod, mebbe, becase we think 
we've little enough to be thankful for 
there, barrin it is for the manes to get 
away from it, an’ from tyranny an’ oppres- 
sion at the same time. But, ladies and gin- 
tlemin, this is a free counthry—purvidin’ 
ye can manage to kape out o’ the hands 0 
the po-lice. There’s bin some little dis- 
agraments betune some av us here prisent, 
wid faults belike on both sides, more be 
token none of us is perfect.” 

‘‘Thrue for ye, Lanty!” murmured Mr. 
Donlon, deprecatingly. 

‘‘Can there be a betther time for for- 
gittin’ ould inmities, and buryin’ the 
hatchet in—in—in”— 

Here Lanty became a little confused, and 
was in doubt as to how he should round 
off, when a brilliant inspiration seized 
him. 

‘An’ buryin’ the hatchet, Jadies and gin- 
tlemin, in the ribs av the noble bird that’s 
lyin’ forninst us, achin’ to be aten afore it 
gits cold? An’ now, ladies an’ gintlemin, 
afore we begin, let us drink the health of 
the giver of the feast, that rale ould Irish 
gintleman, Misther Bernard McCafferty; 
and may he live till he climbs to Paradise 
on the shoulthers of his good deeds, an’ the 
prayers av thim he’s done ’em. to. Lord be 
good to him!” 

But whether it was tay tay or coffee tay 
or chocolory tay which Mr. Cong and his 
friends drank that Thanksgiving night to 
the bealth of their benefactor this narrative 
sayeth not. 

Tremont, N. Y. 
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ROBBIE’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY MARY D. BRINE. 











Rossiz is a little fellow— 
Eyes sky-blue, and hair as yellow 
As the sunbeams bright, that play 
With him on the floor each day. 
Robbie is but three years old ; 
And so often he’s been told 
That the tiny bands so fat 
“Can’t have this” and “can’t touch that,” 
That he wonders, now and then, 
Why babies weren’t born grown-up men. 


Robbie looks with wistful eyes 

At mamma’s nice cake and pies, 

W onders why he isn’t able 

To sit at the “big folks’” table ; 
There those good things to enjoy 

W hich are not good for **a wee boy.” 
Not a bit content is he 

In his sunny nursery, 

With his puss, and old dog Tray ; 
There to eat his meals each day. 


But ‘* Thanksgiving ” comes at last. 
Cook * turns out” her good things fast. 
Aunties, uncles, and the cousins, 

All come pouring in by dozens, 

Waiting for the dinner bell, 

To do its duty loud and well. 

While Robbie on old Grandpa’s knee, 
His round eyes opened earnestly, 
Learns—in bis simple, baby way— 

The meaning of “‘ Thanksgiving Day.” 


Now comes good news for Robbie boy ; 

His tiny heart is filled with joy! 

At the big table “ for a treat,” 

By Grandmamma he has a seat. 

Then Grandpa bows his head, confessing 
“The dear Lord’s every gift and blessing 

To us, great sinners.” To the prayer 

Our baby, in his tall “ high-chair,” 

Listens—till Grandpa says ‘‘ Amen !” 

And lifts his snow-white head again. 


Then Robbie takes his turn ; his eyes 

Glisten like diamonds, as he cries: 
“Now Wobbin say a thankful pwayer!” 

Down droops the curly head so fair, 

The chubby face grows grave and calm, 

The dimpled hands touch palm to palm; 

And ere Mamma can say a word, 

The childish, lisping voice is heard : 
‘Dear Dod, me thank you for my dinner, 

Jus’ lite that other drate bid sinner !” 


Nav Yorx Orrr 
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THE DORY-GARDEN, 


BY OHARLES BARNARD. 





Luoy Livermore Crvpzres lived with her 
father and mother in the middle of the river. 
It was a strange place, far away from town, 
and yet in sight of two cities. On every 
side lay the vast salt meadows. Grass, 
tall and green in Summer, tall and yellow 
in Winter, grass as far as you could see, to 
the distant hills. The hills were far away, 
and were blue in Summer and white in 
Winter; and along the base of the hills were 
two red lines where the cities lay. By 
night there was a dull glow in the sky over 
the towns. Standing at the river, you 
could look east and west along the railroad 
that stretched straight across the marshes. 
The river itself ran a winding course among 
the tall grass, so that ships and steamers 
going up and down the yellow stream 
seemed to be sailing through the fields. 
And here, in the middle of this vast scene, 
lived Lucy Livermore Cruples, the draw- 
tender’s daughter. 

The house stood on the little wharfin the 
middle of the river; and every train that 
passed over the bridge seemed to go 
through the front yard; every boat that 
passed up or down slid slowly by Lucy’s 
chamber window. She called the open 
space on the dock before the house the 
front yard, because the front door was on 
that side; and bere it was she started her 
garden. Her father had a small wooden 
dory; but a tug-boat, in going through the 
draw, gave it a terrible squeeze; and, after 
that, it leaked so badly that it was hauled 
upon the dock. Lucy begged for it; and, 
as it was hardly worth repairiag, her father 
placed it, at her request, right side up on 
the dock before the door. This was in the 
Spring, and Lucy contrived, with some help 
from her mother and the draw-tender’s as- 
sistant, to fill it with earth, brought in bas- 
kets from the main land. Her mother 
loaned the baskets, and the draw-tender’s 
assistant asked the section master to fill 
them at the next station and bring them 
down on a hand-car when his men passed 
over the road at night. By doing this sey- 
eral times, the old dory was filled with soil, 
and early in May was planted with seeds. 

It made a very good garden; and the 
seeds soon appeared and grew wonderfully. 
It is true, every time the draw was opened, 
the draw, in swinging round, swept right 
over the top of the garden, and, if the 
plants grew very tall, they would surely be 
knocked down. Lucy Livermore Cruples 
was ayoung person of discernment, and 
she knew this, and only planted low-grow- 
ing things, like the sweet-tempered squash, 
the lowly mignonette, and the amiable cu- 
cumber. She felt sure that, if she planted 
the proud and aspiring corn, or the am- 
bitious Lima bean, pride would go before a 
fall every time the draw was opened. 

Now, while the family lived in rather 
lonely comfort in the middle of the river, 
and consequently had very few callers, they 
had about fifty thousand visitors every day. 
They were very nice people, no doubt; 
bnt Lucy didn’t feel very well acquainted 
with them, because their calls were so very 
short; in fact, only six miles an hour. 
These visitors were the passengers in the 
forty-two trains that passed through the 
fiont yard every day. The people on the 
river did not seem to be in such a distress- 
ing hurry to go away, and among the 
steamboat men Lucy was already a favor- 
ite, 

Now, there are two ways of becoming 
famour. You can do something that you 
think is very fine, and then go to the tele- 
phone and tell the central office all about it, 
and the ladies of the central office will tell 
every one else, and, if you live long enough, 
you will become quite a famous person. 
Another way is to do something just when 
& railroad passes, and all the folks on the 
cars will see it, and when they get home 
will tell the family, and you will be famous 
all along the Jine, If it is a Main Line, you 
may be famous from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

It was ip this way Lucy Livermore Cru- 
Ples became famous through seventeen 
states. Every brakeman and engineer saw 
that garden in the dory, and told every 
trainman and station-master at al] the junc: 
tions; and so the news spread. All the pas- 
pengers who sat on that side of the cars saw 





the dory-garden, and told all the passengers 
on the other side; and those who didn’t see 
it sat on that side the next time they went 
over the line, The plants grew and grew, 
and the sweet-tempered squash ran over 
the bow of the dory, as if to find the an- 
chor; and the amiable cucwmber hung over 
the stern as if it meant to be a rudder. As 
for the lowly mignonette, it came up in 
profusion, and seemed anxious to fill the 
entire boat. 

Then, one morning in June, a most won- 
derful thing happened. Lucy was out in 
the front yard, wondering what she should 
do with that run-away squash vine, when 
Local No. 40 slowly rolled over the draw, 
just above her head. 

The engine passed, and the tender, and 
every spike of mignonette in the boat 
trembled as the great bridge shook under 
the load of the passing train. Then came 
the drawing-room car, and behind it four 
coaches, and with the windows all open and 
people all looking out, and pointing out to 
each other the wonderful garden in a dory. 
Last of all came the baggage-car, and at 
the open door stood the baggage-master, 
with a large basket in his hand. 

‘*Catch it!” hecried. ‘‘Catchit! Itsa 
present from the passengers of ‘‘ Local 
Six.” 

Bang, came the basket down on the 
wooden platform, and the train-man laughed 
and said: 

‘* Guess it’s not hurt. Good-by.” 

She was never more surprised in her life. 
The basket was covered with white paper; 
but in the fall the paper burst open, and 
out upon the boards rolled a wonderful 
collection of plants, some in bloom, some 
with dozens of buds, There were verbenas 
and zinias, and gevaniums, and chrysauthe- 
muma, and asters, and even one beautiful 
rose. She sat for a moment looking at the 
wonderful display, and then looked after 
the train. It was gone; andthe red flag on 
the rear platform was only a speck. The 
engineers always pulled out lively as soun 
as they pussed the six-mile-an-hour target, 
just beyond the bridge. 

‘*A present from the folks on Local Six— 
and it went down this morning at 7:54. 1 
wondered why the people all looked out 
the window as she passed. The poor 
thinge! They are dreadfully shaken up. I 
suppose the baggage-man forgot them 
when he went down first trip. Any way, 
I’m much obliged, and must plant them all 
at once. Dear me! And I don’t know 
how I ever shall thank the folks; and to 
think I don’t know who they are.” 

She paused a moment, in deep thought, 
and then hastily opened the basket, and, 
gathering up the plants, set them all out in 
her boat-garden, and gave them a shower 
of water, to make them feel at home. 

At 7:58 the next morning Local Number 
6 was in plain sight of the drawbridge. 
At 7:54 the engine gave a friendly little 
toot as it passed the draw, and Mr. Cruples 
and Mrs. Cruples, in faded black, and Miss 
Lucy Livermore Cruples, in a new straw, 
with blue ribbons, aud a white dress,and a 
highly excited frame of mind, stood by the 
door as the train rolled by. Such a sight! 
Every platform was filled, and there were 
two and a half heads at every window 
(halves for the children’s heads),and every- 
body looking down on the wonderful and 
truly gorgeous garden in a dory. On the 
front of the house was a board, plainly 
marked in red chalk and big letters: 

MUCH OBLIGED, L. C, 0. 


Everybody laughed when they saw it; so 
the family heard a laugh seven cars long. 
Mr. Cruples took off his hat to the folks, and 
Mrs. Cruples tried to smile. Poor woman! 
She had not smiled for ten years. As for 
Lucy Livermore Cruples, she blushed and 
smiled all at once, which was quite becom- 
ing in her. Then the train was gone. 
After that the dory-garden became more 
famous than ever, and whenever a train 
passed, between daylight and dark, there 
was a great opening of car windows, and 
admiring glances thrown down on the pretty 
garden in the middle of the river. 

So the months passed, and the plants 
grew and bloomed wonderfully. Lucy L. 
Cruples’s life seemed a very happy one; but 
there was in the family 9 great sorrow. It 
had been with them many years, though 
they seldom said a word about it. The 
family had af one time lived many miles up 





the line in the country; and there it was 
the sorrow began. There was a son, Lucy’s 
elder brother; and the boy felt sure he 
could never be happy unless he went to sea. 
His father and mother were opposed to 
this, and the boy one night ran away from 
home. Some time after they had a let- 
ter from him, saying he had reached 
New York, and was about to sail for China, 
After that the family cume to live on the 
drawbridge, and with the exception of one 
ljetter from San Francisco, they never 
heard again from the boy. He wrote to be 
forgiven and taken back home; but his 
father would not forgive him. All wrong; 
wrong on both sides; but so it was; and 
somehow we always have to pay for things 
that are wrong. Mrs. Cruples believed her 
son to be dead; but his father always went 
out on the draw whenever tramps passed 
along the line, and looked at every passen- 
ger at all the windows of every train, and 
at the people on every steamboat, looking 
always for one who never came. 


The Summer passed, and Lucy L. Cru- 
ples had her hands full, tending to an un- 
ruly chrysanthemum that grew taller, day 
by day, in the dory-garden. By the mid- 
dle of October it was so tall that every time 
the draw was opened there was great dan- 
ger that the poor thing would be trampled 
over as the end of the draw swung over the 
garden. Then another danger threatened 
it. The nights were coo); and there was 
danger that the plant would be injured by 
the frost before the buds opened. Lucy and 
her mother talked the whole thing over, and 
decided that the plant must be taken up. 
An empty salt mackerel kit seemed the ap- 
propriate thing for a flower-pot, and into 
it the chrysanthemum was put, and placed 
in the front window, where the passengers 
on Local Number 6 could see it every 
morning at 7:54. As for the other plants, 
the amiable cucumber produced fourteen 
fine cucumbers, and the sweet-tempered 
squash felt contented in producing one 
magnificent squash—just the thing for a 
Thanksgiving dinner. The other flowers 
did equally well; but, of course, the frost 
cut them all down; and that was the end of 
them. 


The solitary squash was a big one, and, 


Mrs. Cruples saved it with the utmost 
care till the day before Thanksgiving; and 
then it went the way of all squashes, and 
before night was transformed into six beau- 
tiful pies. The turkey had, of course, 
arrived, and the chrysanthemum in the par- 
lor burst into a great shower of beautiful 
white flowers on the very morning of the 
feast. Local Number 6 went down at 7:54; 
but there were only twocars. Every one 
staid at home to attend to the important 
duty of being thankful over the turkey. 
Still, the trains all ran as usual; for there 
were many people traveling to see friends, 
and assist at family gatherings. At 12:32 
Mrs. Cruples called Lucy to set the table; 
for the turkey was already browning fine- 
ly. Lucy laid the cloth, and then she 
thought of the plant. She would have it 
on the tabie as a center ornament. She 
went to get the chrysanthemum, when she 
heard a whistle, and felt the trembling 
motion that always came when the big 
draw was opened. She dido’t think much 
about it, till a few moments later, when 
there was a great shout on the dock out- 
side, and then the house shook as if some 
steamer had run into the bridge. She 
looked out of the window, and there wasa 
big steamer fast in the draw, wedged tight, 
and unable to get out or in. Lucy, of 
course, ran out to see what it meant. It 
was a strange steamer, that had never 
passed up the river before, and had mis- 
calculated the width of the draw, and had 
stuck fast in going through. More singu- 
lar than all, there, on the down track, 
stood the Western Limited. The people 
had begun to get out, to see what was the 
matter. Matter enough. The boat was 
stuck fast, and might be obliged to stay 
there till a tug could be sent to pull her out. 
Meanwhile the railroad was completely 
blockaded both ways. 

Lucy knew that her father and the men 
would do everything to release the steamer ; 
and, as she could not help them,she wisely 
went back and finighed setting the table for 
the Thanksgiving dinner, Just 9s ahe placed 
the milk by the tea-caps—for her father 
always wanted tea for digner—there came 





4 little knock at the door. She went to the 
door, and there stood a little girl, in a 
fur cloak and a silk hat; a little lady, and 
the image of her own mother. She was so 
surprised at the singular resemblance that, 
for a moment, she hadn’t a word to say. 
The child blushed slightly,and said politely : 

‘* If you please, baby brother is very fret. 
ful, and the steward of the dining car is all 
out of milk, and mother sent me to ask if 
you would sell her a little fresh milk.” 

The child’s voice seemed very singular— 
very familiar, as if she had heard it before, 
and instead of replying to the child, she 
said; 

‘* What’s your name, little girl?” 

‘** Lucy, if you please, and we would like 
the milk soon.” 

‘‘Oh! certainly. It’s right here on the 
table. Whereis your mother?” 

‘*In ‘ The Pleasant Valley.’” 

‘Oh! yes. I’ve seen her often.” 

‘‘Have you? I’m glad you know moth- 
er.” 

‘‘T mean ‘The Pleasant Valley.’ She 
comes past here every day at 1:19. She's 
late to-day. How did you get here?” 

‘*The men helped me down on the steam- 
er and upon the dock.” 

‘‘Tll bring the milk and—oh! stop! Let 
me take some flowers to the baby.” 

So with the flowers in one hand, and the 
milk-pitcher in the other, Lucy came out 
on the dock, followed by the strange little 
girl. Just as they reached the edge of the 
open draw the little girl put up her hands 
suddenly, and cried out: 

‘“*Why, Papa!” 

Then she paused, and seemed confused, 
It was not her father, but a stranger. 

‘* How very funny,” said Lucy. ‘‘ Why, 
that’s my father. He tends draw.” 

‘* Where are you going?” said Mr. Cruples 
to Lucy. 

‘** lm going to the train to take some milk 
to a lady there.” 

‘Allright! Careful how you cross the 
steamer.” 

As for the little girl, she seemed so mor- 
tified at her mistake that she turned quite 
away,and Mr. Cruples passed on without 
noticing her. A sailor on the boat helped 
them down on the dock of the steamer and 
up to the track, and then they went along 
the bridge till they came to ‘‘ the Pleasant 
Valley,” at the very end of the train, 


The car was nearly empty; but at the 
end of the saloon sat a beautiful lady, with 
a child in her lap. She seemed a very 
pleasant lady; and Lucy noticed the fur 
robe thrown over her chair and the dia. 
mond ring on her finger. 

‘* Here’s the milk, Mamma. This little 
girl brought it, and these flowers.” 

The lady looked up and said not a word. 
She seemed greatly surprised, aud, instead 
of taking the pitcher of milk, leaned for- 
ward and took Lucy’s hand. 

‘* My child, what is your name?” 

‘*Lucy Livermore Cruples, marm.” 

‘* Where do you live?” 

‘* Here.” 

‘*Where is here? What pluce is this?” 

“Iv’'s bridge Twenty-four, marm, East- 
ern Division, Father tends draw.” 

‘* Did you ever live at Valley Stream?” 

‘* Yes, marm, long ago, when I was very 
little.” 

Just then the baby began to cry, and the 
lady took the milk and poured some into a 
silver mug that lay on the seat. Then she 
gave the child to drink; but it was all in 
an absent way, as if thinking of other 
things. 

Lucy, meanwhile, stood looking out the 
car window at the salt marshes stretch 
ing, brown and yellow, miles and mile 
away to the misty horizon. The purple 
bills were lost in the mist, and the cer 
seemed on an island in the midst of a sea. 
It seemed, somehow, very sad and dreary, 
and she heard the murmur of the tide 
sweeping under the piles of the bridge. 
Presently the lady spoke again. 

‘* Is your father here?” 

‘‘Yes, marn. He tends draw.” 

‘‘ Will you go to him,and tell him a lady 
wishes to see him? Bring bim to me, and 
come yourself.” 

Lucy turned to go; but the lady detained 
her. 

‘Is your mother here, too?” 

“Yes, marm. She’s getting dinner, It’s 


Thankegiving Day,” 
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“Oh! So it is. 
Thanksgiving day.” 

She said this very earnestly, and Lucy, 
not knowing what it all meant, went out to 
tind her father. He seemed surprised, but 
said he would come in a moment or two. 
Lucy then returned to the car. All this 
time she held fast to the white chrysanthe- 
mum flowers. When she entered the car 
the baby sat up, and, seeing the white 
flowers, held out his hand for them. 

“{ brought them for 
** They grew in the dory.” 

** The dory?” said the lady. 

‘Yes, marm. The passengers on Local 
Six gave me the flowers, and they grew in 
my dory-garden.” 

‘Oh! I heard about that. My husband 
came to the city the very day the collection 
was made for your garden. You have no 
idea how famous your garden is. We heard 
of it way out in Minnesota, where we live. 
John happened to pass on that very train 
that particular day, and helped buy the 
plants; but he never knew they were for 
his”— 

Just then Mr. Cruples entered the car. 
The lady rose, and placing the baby on a 
seat beside Lucy, advanced toward the old 
man, and, extending her jeweled band said, 
slowly: 

‘* Phis is indeed a Thanksgiving Day. A 
day to forgive and forget.” 

Mr. Cruples seemed somewhat surprised, 
but shook the lady by the hand, and 
said: 

‘* Yes, marm. It’s Thanksgiving Day, and 
I hope the passengers will forgive the 
delay. We have sent for a tug-boat.” 

‘* You do not understand me, sir. 
it is a day to forgive. 
given your son?” 

‘“No, marm; and I don’t think I ever 
shall. He ran away to sea ag’in my wishes, 
and I’ve never seen him, and I dor’t want 
ta.” 

**Q, Father!” cried Lucy. ‘‘ You know 
you look for him on every train and boat. 
You've looked for him years and years.” 

Just then the baby managed to slide off the 
seat, and Lucy took him up in her arms, and 
sat down in the arm-chair on the lady’s beau- 
tiful robe. The baby seemed quite con- 
tent, and put his fat arms about her neck, 
while the white flowers fell down and lay 
on the carpet at the lady’s feet. The lady 
stooped and gathered them all up, and held 
them to her face for a moment, and then 
looked off out the car window at the yellow 
marshes stretching far, far away to the 
misty horizon. 

As for Mr. Cruples, he stood in the middle 
of the car, with head bent down, as if ab- 
sorbed in thinking of the past. 

**Your son has been with you these 
many months—in spirit—though he knew 
it not. !do not know how it happened; 
but these flowers came from him. They 
grew by your door.” 

** Yes, Father, and they are on the table 
now, right in front of the turkey and next 
the cranberry sauce.” 

**T don’t understand it at all,” said the 
old man. ‘My son disobeyed me. He 
ran away to sea, and I have heard nothing 
from him for years.” 

**That is because you left no trace at 
Valley Stream, telling where you had gone, 
Jonn went there in the hopes of finding 
some trace of you. It was on that trip he 
helped to buy the plants when the hat was 
passed round on that local train. He is 
president of the connecting road now.” 

She said no more, and for a moment 
neither spoke. 

‘* How do you know all this, marm?” 

* Lucy!” said the lady. 

Lucy Livermore Cruples rose, with the 
baby in her arins, and from a seat in the 
corner of the car came the other Lucy. 
She came timidly torward, with one of the 
white flowers in her hand. 

Then the old man broke down, and sud- 
denly kissed the new Lucy, and the lady 
began to cry, and so did the baby; and, 
more wonderful than all, the engine whistle 
broke out, too, which made everything 
cheerful. The steamer had wriggled out of 
the draw. The line was clear. The train 
could go on; and so it did go on; but three 
of the passengers were left behind at the 
drawbridge ou the marsh, and a telegram 
went West with a message of forgiveness 
and Thanksgiving. 

New York Crty. 
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Commumeationsa for this department should be ad 
dreased * Puzzles.” Tax INDEPENDENT. ew York. 





GEOGRAPHICAL VOWEL PUZZLE, 


Tue asterisks represent consonants. In each 
word there is only the one vowel, as given. All 
names are in the United States and British Amer- 
ica, 

1.A#a#@ # a, 

2Aea*#aae#a #, 

3. Aaaeea e, 


A state. 

A state. 

In western Massachusetts. 
4.A*e2a0a% a8, In Georgia. 
5. Awetaeaneena, A lake in 

America, 


Beitish 


6. A**a8*aea +, In Louisiana, 


A state. 
An island in New York, 
In Massachusetts, 
10. *ena#e@naec, A state, 
In Maine. 
In New Jersey. 
In New Hampsbire. 
In Massachusetts. 
In New Hampabire. 


7. #2 #* eo & 4, 
8, *hRe aatna «, 
9% #2 48 © &, 


ll *#@axe*#e@# e #. 
12seex nee #, 
13. #2 e@ @ # @, 
14. Ea ne «, 


15. Ee ene «, 


16.*i** is «ie«a «i. A state. 
17. Ll«««is««. In Massachusetts, 
18.1 *« *i««. In NewYork. 

19. «#0 «#0, In Massachusetts. 


20.*0%%200%00*%, In New Hampshire, 
21, #0 In OCavada, 
22. U « ** us. In Ohio. 


*O*# 40, 


MELANGE. 


1. Behead to acquire, and find (o gain. 

2. Behead and transpose this, and find swiftly 
departed. 

3, Curtail to acquire, and find one of Shake- 
speare’s characters. 

4. Transpose this, and find genuine. 

5. Transpose ayain, and find a title, 

6. Syncopate to acquire, and find meager, 

7. Curtail this, and find a meadow. 

8. Transpose this, and find a liquor, 

9, Transpose to gain of No. 1 and find close 
at hand, 

10. Behead this, and find a part of the body. 

11. Transpose the meager of No. 6, and find a 
poth, 

12. Transpose a part of the body, and find 
being. 

13. Syncopate and transpose to acquire, and 
find to temper by heat, 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

The right-hand word is the anagram of the 
left. 

In scorner and in scorn, 

In lonely and in Jorn, 

Iu washing, not in lave. 

Iu giver and in gave. 

In engine, not in train. 

In flour and in grain. 

In springing, not in bound, 

In noisy, not in sound. 

In goblet, not in drink. 

In musing and in think. 


PYRAMID PUZZLE. 


eof 
ane O08 4 
ese eOn #* 
eee on eae 
ee enenOne net 
ae ee enone tne * 
ee eee HOR RK HEH EE 
eae eeeReeeOkR RHR REE 
eae een eeeeOn neat ga hee 
The words are to be read from the outer let- 


ter of each line to the center. 

1, The heads of the family. Then follow arti- 
cles of amusement and use given to the children. 

2. On the right hand, from the outer asterisk to 
the circle, a fondling ;on the left, from the outer 
asterisk to the center, a boy’s plaything. 

8. On the right, a plaything made of rubber ; 
on the left, a girl’s plaything. 

4, On the right, a musical instrument; on the 
left, a boy’s delight. 

5. On the right, treasures to those collecting 
them ; on the left, for ice-sport, 

6. On the right, played in the Spring ; on the 
left, not very healthful, but sweet. 

7. On the right, a game of pins; on the left, 
for the feet. 

8. On the right, a toy for play travel; on tne 
left, for a toy house. 

9. On the right, a toy belonging to number 8 ; 
on the left, half of a game, played by two peo- 
ple ; a game of throwing from one to the other. 


ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF NOV. 19TH. 
INCOMPLETE SENTENCES, 
1. Slate—late; 2, march—arch; 3, crate— 
rate; 4, train—rain; 5, Broad—road. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
** Independent,” 


HOUR GLASS, 
TROLL 
IRA 
D 
EA 
R 


L 
ERROL 


Selections. 


ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 





Is life worth living? Who will dare to ask, 

Remembering thy nobly rounded task, 

Large-hearted Earl, whose lengthened track of 
years, 

Death-shadowed now amidst a people’s tears, 

Spread smiles like sunshine on the earth’s dark 
ways? 

If Heaven's approval and the peorle’s praise, 

Poverty’s blessing, and the joy sublime 

Of ministry that lifts the curse of crime— 

If these avail to dower our days with worth, 

How happy was thy life, who wealth and birth 

Mad’st not,a perch for pleasure, pride, pretense, 

But,vantage-ground for high benefizence ! 

Friend of the fallen, helper of the poor, 

The poor shall see, the fallen hear no more 

That kindly presence, that inspiring voice, 

As in thy life their thousands did rejoice, 

So at thy death they grieve. Those toilers 


gray, 
Who find 0 little sun on life’s hard way, 
same Sees thralls of trade, whose spirits 
ee 
The long relentless grinding’s of the wheel, 
Those all unchildlike children, victims small 
Of modern Molochs, all who creep or fall 
On poverty’s rough road, or crim ’s steep slope, 
Will miss the presence of incarnate hope, 
In ” aor Earl, Yet has their champion 
e 
Bequests of which they shall not be bereft, 
Aud legacies;of belp, in softened law, 
And guardian edict, so that Mammon’s maw 
Crushes them not quite wholly as of old. 
These be his monuments! His heart is cold 
Who reads unmoved the roll of that loug life. 
With naught but suffering and wrong at strife, 
Or marks without a touch of tearful mist 
The passing of the great philanthropist. 
—Punch. 


oe 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY ARITH- 
METIC. 








Tue scholar opens the conversation in a 
somewhat deprecatory manner, because he 
considers in his own conceit that ** it ap- 
peareth but vaine to bestow any time pri- 
vately in learning of that thing that every 
childe may and doth learne at all times 
and houres, when he doth anything him- 
selfe ulone, and much more when he 
talketh or reasoneth with others.” He is, 
however, very quickly reproved by the 
master, who informs him that his view is 
an entirely erroneous one, and ‘‘ that num- 
ber is not contemptible and vile, but rather 
right excellent, and of high reputation, 
sith it is the grounde of all men’s affaires, 
so that without it no tale can be told, no 
communication without it can be con- 
tinued, no bargaiving without it can duly 
be ended, or no businesse that man hath, 
justly completed. These commodities, 
if there were none other, are suffi- 
cient to approve tbe worthinesse of num- 
ber. But there are other innumerable, 
farre passing all these, which declare num- 
ber to exceed all praise. Wherefore in all 
great works are clerks so much desired? 
Wherefore are auditors so richly fed? What 
causeth geometricians so highly to be en- 
haunsed? Why are astronomers so greatly 
advanced? Because that by number such 
things they finde, which clse would farre 
excel) man’s minde.” Whereupon the 
‘‘gchollar,” astonished at the importance 
of the study, replies, ** Verily, sir, if it be 
so that these men by numbering their cun- 
ning do attuine, at whose great workes 
most men do wonder, then | see well I was 
much deceived, and numbering is a more 
cunning thing than I took it to be.” 

At this confession the venerable pre- 
cep.or, in order to convince his young 
pupil of the truth of the statement, com- 
mences the following conversation, in the 
course of which, it will be observed, they 
both drop frequently into poetry : 

Master: ** Excrude numuver, and answer 
to this question, how many yeures old are 
you?” 

Schollar: ** Mum.” 

Muster: *‘How many dayes in a weeke? 
How many weekes ina year? What lands 
hath your father? How many men doth 
hee keep? Llow long is it since you came 
from him to me?” 

Schollar: ** Mum.”’ 

Master: **So that if number want, you 
answer all by mummes. Low maoy miles 
to London?” 

Schollar: ‘* A poake full of plummes. 

Master: **‘ Why thus you may see what 
rule number beareth, and that if number 
be Jacking it maketh men dumbe, so that 
to moste questions they must answer 
Mum.” 

Schollar: ** This is the cause, sir, that 1 
judged it so vile, because it is so common 
in talking every while. For plenty is not 
daintie, as the common saying is.” 

Master: *‘No; nor store is no sore. 
Perceive you this? The more common that 
the thing 1s being needfully required, the 
better 1s the thing and the more to be de- 
sired. But in numbering, as some of it is 
light and plaine, so the most part is difficult 
and not easie to attaine. The easier part 
serveth all men in common, and the other 
part requireth some learning. Wherefore, 
as without numbering, a man can do al- 
most nothing, 80 with the helpe of it you 
may attaine to all things.” 

‘Then the master furnishes a résumé of 





the various arts and sciences to which a 
knowledge of arithmetic is indispensable, 





such as ‘‘ astronomy, geometry, musicke, 
physicke, law, grammar, philosophy, 
divinitie and such like; in civill acts, as 4 
governance of commonwealth in time of 
peace, and in due provision and order of 
armies in time of warre, for numbering of 
the host, summing of their wages, pro- 
visions of victuals, viewing of artillery 
with other armour, besides the cunningest 
point of all for custing of ground, for 
encamping of men and such other like,”— 
Nineteenth Century. 


——_ 





LIFE IN 8T. PETERSBURG. ~ 


‘Tue municipal council,” for example, 
‘‘has just fixed the price of bread for the 
next twelve mouths.” *‘The Golos punished 
fur ‘improper tendencies’ by an order de- 
priving it for six months of the right to 
publish advertisements.” ‘The authori- 
ties about to raise money by imposing a 
tax on all foreigners resident in St. Peters- 
burg.” ‘+ Newspapers contain appeals on 
behalf of poor families in the capital.” “A 
well-known police official purchases the 
wife of a subordinate for ten thousand 
roubles.” ‘*Newspaper proprietor ex- 
iledto a northern province for having 
published a cartoou representing, in a 
series of nine views, the torments of 
a dog attacked by a wasp, and finally 
forced to retire into kennel: the whole 
without head-line, but believed in official 
circles to be an allusion to the Tsar’s en- 
forced retirement to Gatchina.” ** House- 
holders warned that the morrow is the 
‘name-day’ of the empress, and that they 
must celebrate on the occasion—that is to 
say, hang ou: banners and burn lamps—or 
pay a heavy penalty.” And thus it runs 
on, this record of events, a mere story of 
familiar experience to the native Russian, 
but, to the foreigner, a tale of doings in a 
world all other than his own.—Epmunp 
Nose in Vhe Atlantic. 





RHYMSTERS. 


Or course there are exceptions to this 
rule of judgment, but I maintain that the 
presumption is always against the rhym- 
ster as compured wito the less pretentious 
persons about him or her, busy with some 
useful calling, too busy to be tagging 
rhymed commonplaces together. Just now 
there seems to be an epidemic of rhyming 
as bad as the dancing mania, or the sweat- 
ing sickness. - After reading a certain 
amount of manuscript versc, one is dis- 
posed to anathematize the inventor of 
homophonous syllabification. ['This phrase 
made a great laugh when it was read.] 
For my own part, | wish certain rhymes 
could be declared contraband of written 
or printed ianguage. Nothing should be 
allowed to be hurled at the world, or 
whirled with it, or furled upon it, or curled 
over it; all eyes should be kept away from 
the skies, in spite of 08 homini sublime de- 
dit; youth should be coupled with all the 
virtucs, except truth; earth should never be 
reminded of her birth; death should never 
be allowed,to stop a mortal’s breath, nor 
the bell to sound his knell, nor flowers from 
blossoming bowers to wave over his grave, 
or show their bloom upon his tomb. We 
have rhyming dictionaries—let us have one 
from which all rhymes are rigorously ex- 
cluded.—O. W. Hoitmrs’s Professor, 1x At- 
lantic.” 





A USEFUL LIFE PROLONGED. 

To a reporter of the press, who called on Mr. 
T. 8. Arthur. at his residence in Philadelphia, 
in order to interview him in regard to some 
published statements over his name, strongly 
commending Compound Oxygen, that gentie- 
man said : 

‘*Previous to the year 1870 my health bad 
been very poor. For years [ had been steadily 
losing ground in consequence of the constant 
physical and nervous strain resulting from over- 
work. I became so exhausted that my family 
and friends were very anxious about me. Only 
afew of the most hopeful thought I could live 
for any considerable time. I was forced to 
abandon all earnest literary work, and I re- 
garded my career in authorship at an end. 

“About this time my attention was attracted 
to Compound Oxygen as then administered by 
Dr. Starkey. I had heard of wonderful cures 
wrought by its agency—so wonderful, indeed, 
that, had I not known the Doctor personally, 
and had great confidence in him, I should have 
been very skeptical on the subject. I tried the 
Oxygev Treatment first as an experiment. That 
it would do for me what it has [ had not dar.d 
hope. 

“Tis effect was not that of a stimulant, but 
of an almost imperceptible vitalizer of the whole 
system, Soon I began to have a sense of sach 

bysical comfort as 1 had not known for years. 

y strength was graduully returning. This 
slowly but steadily increased, In afew months 
I was able to resume my pen, and, within sx 
months after doing so, 1 completed one of my 
largest and most earnestly written books; and 
this without any return to the old feeling ef 
exhaustion. For more than seven years @, 
this 1 applied myself closely to literary work, 
doing, as I believe, the best work of my life. 

** Nor was it only im the strength and vitality 
that { gaincd by the use of Compound Oxygen. 
For twenty years I had suffered with frequent 
parozysms of nervous headache. T were 
very severe, coating usually siz or seven hours. 
In a year after I commenced the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment these were almost art 
gone, It is now over ten years since I 
an atlaok of nervous headache, I was, more- 
over, liable to take cold, and I had frequent at- 
tacks of influenza, which always left me with @ 
troublesome cough, It is very rarely I now 


take cold. When I do so I at once resort to 
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Compound Oxygen, which invariably breaks up 
the cold in from one to three days. 

“I am now seventy-five years of age, and am 
able to do from three to four hours literary 
work every day. without exhausting my strength, 
And for this ability Iam indebted to Compound 
Oxygen.’ 

A “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative nt, and 
a large record of surprising cures in nsump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of diseases, will be sent 
free. Address, Drs. Starkey & Paen, 1529 
Arch 8'., Philadelphia. 


LADIES desiring Perfect Fitting Shoes 


ASK YOUR DEALERS FOR 


HOUGH & FORD S 
SHOES. 


Manufactured at 


ROCHESTER, N, Y., 

ceived prize medals in 1885, at the World's 
see Urea Southern Exposition, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 























-@OLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
I strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persone in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mase, 




















Always on 


hand, the largest 
stock inthe City to select from, 
at prices based upon strong com- 
petition and long experience in 
manufacturing, 





OVINGTON BROS, 


Have the largest and most 


Vartuly lected Stok | 7 


OF 





DINNER SETS 


TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE. 


A Complete set of the pattern 
illustrated above sells for #28, in 
fine French China. 

Special attention called to an 
elegant dinner service, 13 courses, 
valued at 1500. 

Just received, two very unique 
and handsome dinner sets, en- 
tirely original in Shape and dec- 
oration, and valued at #285 and 
$325 the set. 


An entire floor devoted to this 
department. 


DVIIGTOM BROTHERS, 


FULTON AND CLARK STREETS, 
BROOKLYN. 
Three minutes trom Brooklyn 
Bridge. 


Brooke. 1 


amples, 


day bow! 
Any 00k sent, postpaid, on —M of price. Catalogues free. 


_D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Nos. S22, 


Old stand nam 


stock tor Me 


request. 


= FALL AND WINTER, (885-86. 





CLOTHIERS. 


BROADWAY COR. OF CANAL SP., N. Y. 


The largest and 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement | {°”” 
Blank, with full line of Samples,sent at 


THE MANN BOUDOIR CAR, 
Privacy, Luxury, ‘BI Perfect Ventila 


regu lari: 


SYPHER&CO., 


a Fh tet Union Square, 860 Broadway, 


These cars run 
tween bo) ee Sa - 
Boston (vis BP mY, 
double Detroit. service and Cite “ana Chi 
nt. via c: a: c 
and Kansas City, Tol and St. Louis. Gu tit 


R 


rm: — > 

neinnati = cockeepvills. 

raat is no to ne- 
+ for 1 P acing ite cars 


Cor. 17th St., New York. 


ART DEALBRS. 


in regular An. ay 
Private Core 6 simile ar fo. Ly. Le tie Adelina Patti,” otc. 
ST cits Hieedante Sliven, able oat GE hoe Importers and Manufacturers, 
MANN’S BOUDOI A N 
Welles Buil 4 nee £¢ ~ Ass LS Tacs, 
















e ‘‘Baldwin’’ The Clothier. 


handsomest 
n, Boys or Children, 





‘or $1.00, al 
of our Pen ‘Hol er th 


time. Bi t 
*SENGLD PEN CO.. Wellsville 0 





writes; “ / li 


V. DILLY AN 
4 


Yourn IN ti 


rs aE eto 


THE CHEVALIE 


LITT ALIX. 


in the Nursery. 


at home and school. 


$1.00 a year, 


ton, Mass, 


HELPS 


hed em 


UP HILL A! os 


Ww e also have * 
dale. 


» 
. BAB Pann I 


FATTO 


rinted wit 


And guarantee it to be equal to any on the market in 
mansbip. 


The Etna and 





had been Lb. 30 on tee 


L.A MIDNHIPMAN AT I, 
111, AGIRL AND 8 
1 A pri ECAPK Ai} 


Vi SIX MONT = si 
* Down the Reavy 
ROYAL GIKLS 
“ Amenities o 


These ay -y~ ballads ace contributed b 
thay EL MAE The 


tA Mine Hum 
justrations & Wd 


THE HEMEL Tike Grallad f a Maine settlement. By Lucy Larcom 
ak ON Ute yo Dal ballad. of the “Shot Beard Round the World.” By MARGaRret SIDNEY. 
Pre Lien L. s Nu en . Aballad of the Hussite War. By Nora Perry. 


For both week-day 
and Sapday feeding. oy 


LITTLE POLE ART 
itlusteatty ve te 

AKT FOR YOUNG PEOPL 
Ite original i) ‘ustrations im many thousand dollars. 


8” AW Mice ELIZABETH STUART Hy ial serial, * 
tures rand stories by the best of living writers, @1.60 

Vol. “T ” contains CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK’s seria 
walaxy of stories, poems, and Thsest tures ever included in a single volume. 





ARNOLD'S HOUDER ATTAU HMENT. Ad. 
Justable, ape comers 


80 enc i cae 


urt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FULTON 8t., BRoox.yy, N.Y. 
ustrated Sate, 
onica aah or ex- 


ers 
Will receive 
prompt atten. 
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gnatures aud wre to ne uni- 
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Please mention 
THE INDEPEND- 


Wedding, Holiday, Birthday, and other gifts in 
Cabinet Ware, Marbles, Bronzes, Porcelains, 
Tapestries, etc., etc. Also a large stock of Bil- 
ver Ware at half the cost of manufacture. 


The most beauti- 
ful and finest toned, 
<i ae + ae Low 


nema Baad fo Send for C. pes ay ” Addrean 
aver Organ & Piano 0., YR 


“ Our constant aim is to make them the finest in the 
world.” 


SUPPLY YOUR TABLE WITH 











WIIDE-AWAKE. ™. 
“THE BEST ILLUSTRATED Youna FOLKS MAGAZINE.” 


A mother, hoes | fre 0 children have read WIDE AWAKE in her com 


mene bepques tf it full of Impulees, Another Phing— w 


ill-tope." 
NEW SERIAL STORIES. 
exciting ane Of Newpo 


ROYAL © 
dome ¥ aM socte ustoms and Jaages.” etc. Twelve important articles 
ILD N. By EvsripGe 8. Brooks, author of * In 


omantic Ad ofa ures. 
CENTURIES. 7- Mpeautiful art feature, comprising 


race-types and national costumes, By F, On1~pe HassaM, with text by 


Twelve Ballads, 


t six are these; 
a. Aballad of early New Englana, 


mu 


A ballad of BY Children’ 8 Crusade. By Susan COOLIDGE. 


tar"The above are but a few af the attractions, See suli Prospectus in October Wipt AWAKE.S?™ 


For the little brothers and sisters aud friends too young to read Wipe AWAKE, D. LorHror & Co, pub- 
lish three charming magazines, all finely illustrate 
#or Baby and mamms 


Lars e and beautiful pictu 
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Farm and Garden. 


| “he Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practica. hints, suggestions or information that 
wul make thie department more valuable to thor 
of our eubscribers who feel ep cially wilerested,| 





CUTTING FODDER FOR SsTOCK. 


BY AGRICOLA. 


We do not now have to offer any new theories 
in regard to the advisability of cutting fodder 
for farm stock, But as often as Wioter time 
approaches, and prices for hay increfise, it is as 
certain as anything ean be that some one will 
want to know whether it pays to cut fodder or 
not. A word now may, therefore, be of timely 
interest. 

That system of feeding whereby the most 
benefit can be obtained from the fodder, is the 
system all should follow. In western sections, 
where the value of land is increasing, the value 
of fodder increases ; and in long-settled portions 
of the country, where land varies but jitcde in 
average value, the question again arises : Howcan 
the most be obtained from the land, and how 
most from the products raised? Evidently, if 
hay brings #20 per ton, it ia profitable to devise 
some method whereby as much hay may be re- 
served for sale as possible, and yet not cut short 
the ratious for the stock and cause them to 
suffer from the lack of good, substantial fodder 
through the Winter. 

Why cut foddera at all? Primarily, to aid 
» ockin masticating and digesting the same. 
Mastication of dry fodders is a large item in the. 
animal economy. The operation of so doing 
must be sustained by expenditure of food. Tie 
machine must be kept running. Consequently, 
the question is resolved to this: Can this labor 
b: accomplished more profitably by machinery— 
i, ¢., cam the fodder-cutter render enough assist. 
ance in the matter of mastication, to make it 
protitable to employ it? And, secondly, whether 
fodders cannot be more easily digested, and 
more thoroughly, too, so that the largest benefit 
poesible may accrue to the animal. 

It requires no argument to show that, with 
the requisite machinery provided, the woody 
tiber of corn-stalks, straw, and coarse hay, can 
be more cheaply cut by the machine than by the 
animal. It is no little matter for a cow to face 
amanger full of coarse straw or corn-stalks, 
and undertake to salivate and condense it into 
the capacity of her stomach, however large that 
may be. But if this bulk of foader may be con- 
densed a littie before-hand, and rendered less 
harsh by cutting, one thing is gained in favor 
of good digestion and good assimilation. More- 
over, all the fodder is eaten up; and hence a 
large amount in the course of a Winter's feeding, 
is saved, and goes to supply strength and growth 
to the animal, rather than to be so much of an 
addition to the compost pile. 

Cutting helps to get rid of the poorer qualities 
of hay, also straw, by the addition of enough 
more grain to make the same a complete food, 
Stock will do as well on straw, with grain, Only, 
of course, more grain will be required with the 
straw, theoretically, than with good hay, to 
balance the ration. But, have straw and corn 
fodder much feeding value of themselves, is the 
query which will at once arise. We quote from 
an excellent authority the following comparative 
values : 


‘ . . 
=. 
F ts § 
Sy Se So i, 
S . G8 gt 78 4g 
100 parts of es o¢ 8 3° x2 E 
& = Sak &” 
Meadow hay......... 14.8 6.2 79.5 8.2 41.8 80.0 
Oat BITAW......6eeees 14.8 5.0 80.7 2.5 89.2 40,0 
Corn fodder.......... 14.0 4.0 82.0 8.0 389.0 40.0 
Pea BIPAW........0++ 14.8 4.0 81.7 6.5 85.2 40.0 


Or, to look at it in another light, ten pounds 
of meadow hay is equivalent in feeding value to 
forty pounds of corn fodder, fifty-five pounds of 
oat straw, or six pounds of pea straw. Circum- 
stances of curing, etc., will make the last 
figures vary somewhat. But sufficient is shown 
to give the reader an idea of what value straw 
and corn-stalks are in a fodder ration. 

A writer on the subject says: “If twenty 
pounds of linseed meal and twenty pounds of 
middlings are mixed with 200 pounds of oat 
straw, the combination is quite as valuable as 
meadow bay, and would even keep cattle in 
better condition over Winter, Andif hay were 
worth $10 per ton, then, by adding $3.50 to 
one ton of straw, you have an equivalent of 
2,400 pounds of hay, or the straw is worth #8 50 
per ton; and running the straw through a cut- 
ter would greatly assist in making it thus valn- 
able.” Furthermore, where grains—as bran, 
middlings, etc.—are mixed with cut fodder, the 
meal will be separated and, of necessity, will 
go into the stomach in a more porous condi'ion 

. 


If hay is high and grain plenty, it will be much 
cheaper to feed straw, with graio, than to feed 
hay alone, 

The above bas related more especially to the 
feeding of cattle. Will it pay to cut fodder for 
sheep? Straw is poor stuff for sheep; but hay 
can be consumed more closely by cutting it, 
than by feediug it uncut, Sheep will not eat 
much straw, but will pick it over to get the 
finer paits, chaff, and th; like. But, mixed 
with cut hay and sprinkled with meal of some 
kind, it will be eaten up very clean. The whole 
benefit of the grain is also utilized, which often 
ce; to some waste when fed alone. If sheep 
are beicg fattened, they can be crowded faster 
by using grain mixed with cut fodder, as it is 
not then as likely to produce fever as when fed 
alone and heavily. 

There is some considerable labor attached to 
cutting fodder for much stock, unless machinery 
f_r cu:ting is ample; and when it is to be done 
ou @ large scale, a large cuter and power will be 
rquired, But for ordinary purposes, the com- 
mon hand-cutters will be sufficient, 


CHOICE DELICACIES FOR IN- 
VALIDS. 
AvrLe Snow.-—Peel, core and quarter (or 


slice) some tart, juicy apples, and stew them in 
a little water until soft. Sweeten to taste, and 
turn them into a deep glass dish. Make a soft 
custard, with one quart of milk and six eggs (re- 
serving the whites of three), sweeten to taste, 
and flavor with lemon extract. When this is 
cold, pour it over the apple ; whip up the white 
of the eggs t> a stiff froth, add three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, and heap lightly on the top of the 
custard, 

SNOWBALL Custarp. ~Add the whites of three 
eggs, well beaten, to one pint of boiling milk, 
dipping them into the milk in tablespoonfuls, 
As they rise turn them, and when done, put 
them into a pudding dish; then put the beaten 
yolks, sweetened to taste, into the milk, stir un- 
til it thickens, remove from the fire, and flavor 
with lemon. Turn this custard intoa glass dish, 
and lay the whites on the top. It is delicious, 

Saco Puppine.—Add one cup of sago to three 
pints of warm wa er, sweeten with one cup of 
sugar ; cook slowly, and, when done, flavor with 
vanilla, and turn iatocups or molds, Serve cold, 
with cream. 

Rice Craeam.--Let one-quarter of a cup of rice 
s0ak in one and a half cups of warm water until it 
swells ; then cook until soft. Take one pint of 
rich, creamy milk, heat it to boiling point, then 
add the yolks of three eggs, well-beaten, with 
four tablespoonfals of sugar; stir until it 
thickens ; turn into a dish, and frost with the 
whites of the eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, 
sweetened and flavored. Brown in the oven, 

Dnroprepd Ecos on Toast.—Have ready a dish 
of hot water, well-salted ; break the eggs into a 
saucer, and slide into the water, one at a time. 
Dip the hot water with a spoon over the top of 
the egg. When done, take it up with a skimmer, 
and lay on buttered toast, dust a little salt and 
pepper over it, and butter as desired. Soft 

boiled eggs for invalids ehculd be putin a dish 


of boiling water, and set on the back part of the 
8 ove, where the water will only simmer. They 
will cook evenly ard be soft and jelly-like. 

Beer JeL_iy.—Cut a pound of lean beef in small 
pieces, and put into a porcelain kettle witha 
pint of cold water ; let it stand balf an bour, and 
then put it over the fire, where it will heat 
gradually, After it gets boiling hot, skim and 

ut it where ‘it will simmer slowly for half an 

our, While it is cooking, put a third of a box 
of gelatine into a bow! with two tablespoonfuls 
ot cold water and let it dissolve, Salt the broth 
to taste, and strain it while boiling hot over the 
dissolved gelatine; stir until clear ; then strain 
it into cups or molds, and put away to cool; 
keep on ice, Mutton or chicken broth may be 
poo in this way. Do not be afraid 

ave used too little gelatine; fur it sel =“ 
hardens in less than six or eight hours, and even 
longer. ‘his is very nice and nutritious for an 
invalid. 

Berer Tea.—Cut lean beef into small pieces, 
and put into a jar, covering closely. Set the jar 
in a kettle of cold wacer, bring gradually toa 
boil, aud continue until all the juice is extracted 
from the meat. This will require several hours, 
Season to taste.— The Cottage Hearth, 


oe 


BOXING PEAR TREES. 


In planting my orchards I have noticed that 
those trees which are planted on a northwestern 











exposure and are protected agvinst the evening 
sun, which I have found injurious in almost 
every instance, are exempt from blight. The 
ground in my neighborhood is rolling. Other 
gentlemen have made the same tests. Their ex- 
perience has corroborated mine. I believe our 
pear trees, and I am sure our cherry trees, 
would be benefited by boxes around them, pro- 
tecting them from the rays of the evening sun. 

The sides of the trees with the southwestern ex- 
posure show a blighted surface, indicating a 





MENTHOL, 
A NEW DISCOVERY FOR NERVOUS PAINS, 48 
WONDERFUL AS COCAINE. 
From“ The New York Times,” Auguat 18th, 1885, 


Amone the many discoveries in chemistry of late 
years, Menthol is certainly one of the most impor- 
tant. It has been known to chemists to some extent 
for many years, but only gained commercial umpor- 
tance within the last year or so, by reason of its 
great consumption in the manufacture of Menthol 
cones or pencils, which have proved the most con- 
venient and practical way of using this valuable arti- 
cle by simply rubbing it over the affected parts. In 
cases of Headache, Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache, 

Earache, Faintness, Rheumatism, aod Sciatica, its Cunenae Ob eho SE eee { 


scenic noly ronal tuncommnararness: | THE BEST CHRISTMAS. GIFT. 


tle smarting, followed by a thrilling sensation; then 
comes a cold feeling, then relief, and total absence of HE GOLDEN | RO EVERY LITTLE 
GIRL | Wa ANTS 


_ It can also be takeg internally, and, for de- 
te of st hh and bowels, it has proved 
most valuable, especially in cases of Cholera Mor- pm. , Worth Thre Three e Times 
bus, Diarrhea, Summer Complaints, etc., it having he Price. 
. 1 Bed, 11x18 ins. $1.00 
Re. 2 “ ian "1.95 
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great antiseptic properties. Much praise is due to 
ese-s. DunpDAs Dick & Co., Manufacturing Chem- 


“a “ 
ists ts of this city, for having been ae first to intro- 8 lens 1.80 
duce this article to t a ade of the United => Mattress & Pillows, 
States, in the form of c ribed above, under = No. 1, 50 Cts., No. % 63 Cts, 
the name of “ Ment tholine, ‘a "which 1 composed of ab- No, 8, 15 Cts. ° 
penny A pure <3 panene Menthol only. ——. is PRICE ONE DOLLAR (a Sent by Ex * 
yutu nea! le, cone-8! aned, wooden boxes, con- press 
ant md gh carry in the pocket. No admixture or receipt of price, 


penclie, and of any kind should be usedin Menthos 


ncils,and the name of Dunpas Dick = Co. a +4 HAMILTON & MATHEWS, Rochester, N.Y, 








8a guaranty of quality and purity. 
doubt thro their world-wide Feputation that their 
Mentholine has had + % — range of peomses 
shipments being mad » Asis, Au stralia and L A M ES ] 
ut Y omens and a Ay e Btates and 
AGRICULTURAL SOUTH FLORIDA, GULF COAST. 
- The Healthiest and most Beautiful Section ot 
DISEASES OF LONG STANDING Florida. 
This section was selected by the State Medical Asso 
CURED AT ciation forthe location of a sanita 


The petpet be Some io soenye ud lemon, and the 
THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. | fire" sevas, ms manwoes, suger ‘arples, sappachillocs, 
MOl'mate approx tiuately perfect. 


Every faculty known to solence, art and skill is When thermome- 





here. Commodieus Apartm rio ter ranges in the North from 100 to 110, we have 90, and 
Baths of over description, and the most Wek a cool, refreshing breeze. For usu al ‘temperature in 
Surgical and Electrical Applia ef 76 to 8. No dead heat,asinthe North. No 
the Lu i Pa falys » beumatism ‘and every | tornadoes. 

form of ne ection has to y a living 


Ke ves net the etficacy of treatment, 


Many of the cases discha: ae from this Institute 
as cured are o wena, aD d 
read like romance. 


Glenewater ne 


medical ability of the age, aud the first men of 
acience and wealth of our city support it. Apply to 


COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE. 
142 Kast 34th St, 


Beware of Imitations. 


e ° the by +4 je Japanese Headache Cure in- 
Menth OtSand cures aoe ache, Viagem ‘and a 
ins simply ru ing. is curious re ly used in 
Sopan , 4 ages Can pow be had in Drug awenee for 10c. a 
box, a larger size, called 

MENTHOLINE, issold ate Ze, 
psa arte The British Government 


rticle October, 1% 
Dundas Dick & Co , 112 White. Street, N, ¥.—By y Mtasl 10¢, 


Buy only the Genuine. 


All right, goahead! No taking 

cold from . The water for over half a mile 

from shore troen one to wo teet deep, Children dig 

wells safely on the beach. Size of lots—one, and one 

and one-half acre. Good orange lands one mile back 

—_ qoem, at reasonable prices. Come and ree, or 
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A. F. RANDALL, 
Box %6. TAMPA, FLORIDA. 
0?" Please enclose stamps to Cover postage. 














W. C. WILSON, Florist. 
45 W. 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


Choice cut Flowers and Rare Bnotic, Plants. 
Decora 







may become 
with the paper 
of our yearly 
cents per year. 
Free! LIGERAL Terms 
books and plants of choice 
te be had in no other way. 


acquainted 
and become one 
subscribers. Fifty 
Samplecopies 
to clubs, Horticultura 
new fruits without cost. Some 


hoe T THE EARTH 


to yield bigger returns to our subscribers during 1886 than ever before, and accordingly are 
putting still more brains and money into the American Agriculturist, English and German. The 
great staff of editors, who, headed by Dr. George Thurber, have kept it at the front for twenty. 
five years, are now resenforced by Chester P. Dewey, and Seth Green, the Fish Culturists, Ev ry 
number of this periodical is packed with invaluable hints, suggestions, and information for 
Farm, Garden, and Household, together with nearly One Hundred Original Illustrations 
of Live Stock, Fruits, Flowers, Tools, Appliances, etc. Every number is richly worth the sub- 
scrip‘ion price. 

The 10th Volume of the United States Census last year said: ‘*The American Agriculturist is 
especially worthy of mention, because of the remarkable success that bas attended the unique and 
untiring efforts of ite proprietors to increase and extend its circulation.” But we now propore 
to enlarge its sphere, and add to the hundreds of thousands of homes, in which the American 
Agriculturist ia read, and revered as an old time friend and counselor. We are accordiugly en- 
larging the 


tions attended to, and arranged in the 
« artistic — at moderate rates. 





















Hearth, Household, and Juvenile Departments, 
and adding other features, so that it isto be, from this time onward, essentially a Home Peri- 
odical, as well as being deyoted to agriculture and horticulture. And this is done without in- 
creasing the price of subscription. But furthermore, every person who immediately sends us 


$1.50, the subscription price, and 15 cents for posting book, making $1.65 in all, will re- 
ceive 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


fur the rest of this year, and likewise allof 1886, and either the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST FAMILY CYCLOPZDIA, 700 pages, and 1,00) illustrations issued last year, and 
brought down to date this year, or the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST LAW BOOK, 
just published, and a Conipendium of every day Law for Farmers, Mechanics, Business Men, 
Manufacturers, etc., enabling every one to be his own lawyer. A large volume, weighing one pound 
and a half, elegantly bound in Cloth and Gold, 
THIRTY THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 
so far have ordered the Cyclopmdia, which is an invaluable bovk of reference for the various Departments 
of Human Knowledge. (American Agriculturist, $1,50a year. Single numbers, léc.) 
Send 5 cents for mailing you grand double number of 
the American Agriculturist, just out, and sample pages 
of Law Book and Cyclopedia. 


CAN VASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





miscbievous influence. If I were to plant an 
orchard of anv size 2s {a box every tree.—Dr, 
Hare in “* The Wor 


Address, Publishers American Agriculturist, 751Broadway, N. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Pres’t. SAM’L BURNHAM, Sec. : 
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Send tor Catalogue. 





WAREROOMS : 
Fifth Avenue. Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
1S THE POULTRY MONTHLY 
















Conoucteo ay T. M. Ferris. 

} Best Magazine of its 

‘kind. #1.25 per year. 

Sample co at 
FERRIS PUBLI’ a C 

Addrens FERIIS F Albany, N. ¥. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 23d St, bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best- 
known Shoe Stores in_the city. Men's, Women’s, 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots ‘and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities, and in the newest one very latest 





“ Fair Dealing. Good entry, nd Low Prices,” The 
fe rear tine is respectfully so olicited. Orders 
from the country will have the t attention. 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Caper &Tin Monks, Cutler. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 
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Burners. Saf Lamp 
This is the most for Churches, 
Powerful and Halls, or 
Perfect Family Use. 
y—5-F Send for 
ever m eo en 
FROM OIL, Illustrated 
Tae FOUTS Circular. 

Id 
(id Cano Qi Chand. and Lh. d, WEIDERER, 
will | increase increase your light 36 8. 2d 8t., 
A 

AGENTS Sole Owner 
WANTED of Patent, 
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Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory Gears, 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Mogquette. Portlands 





with English Broadcloth, “Olive Green,” Can fur- 
ath leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
Batty’? job. Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


BL. SOLOMORS SOI 


Upholstery Goods! 
FURNITURE, 
WALL PAPERS. 


Antique and Madras 
Lace Curtains. 





WE ARE OFFERING 


Unprecedented Bargains in 


PORTIERE CURTAINS. 


Union Sq. and 16th St. 
FINE 


GAS FIXTURE 8] 













LARGE ASSORTMENT 
Latest Designs, New Finishes, 
SEND FOR uaeenareens 
SPECIAL DESIGNS, 
ESTIMATES AND PRICES. 
ALSO, MANUFACTURE 
ANDIRONS, FENDERS, 





| Bry utr Mets 


SALESROOMS: 
MERIDEN, CONN., and 
21 & 23 BARCLAY S8T., New York. 


sm yt ee of 


in Webees 
cases, at HALF 


regular quotations. 
Cash paid for Sil- 


DUPLICA 
WEDDING verware, Old Gold, 
ane 
amonds and 


PRESENTS. “=: 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome Street, N. Y. 


PUMPS. The Remington Force 





Send for Pump works easily 
Descriptive PUMPS 4 and rapidly. 
Circular, Never freezes. 


with Testimonials. PUMPS. 


Remington Agricultural Co., 
Lion. N. ¥. 


CABBAGE SEED. 


Long Island Cabbage Seed isthe very best. 


FRANCIS BRILL, Seed-Grower, 
Riverhead, L, I., N. ¥. 


EAFNESS teeCaU ‘AU and CURE, by one 
wi eat ted apectal -elght y ears. 

Treated by most of the m noted ate of th e day 

with no benefit. Cured h hree montha, 
and gence then hundreds of ims | b al process, 
Apl ple and successfvl home - 
dress 8. PAGE, 128 East 26th St., New York City. 


PEERLESS 


d D 



















Pertectly Clean —g free 
from Dust. 


In use in United States Treasu 
ernment Building, San Antonio, 
Wandsomely Tllus- 
Catalogue, and state where 
you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & CO., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux InpE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tar 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. Th usns! price is #1 50 














You can 





A Splendid Christmas Gift! 
adies Do Your Own Stam mpin g! 
j With our New ONE DO 


You can SAVE MONEY by doing your own Stamping 


MAKE MONEY by doing it for others. 
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7 Good $5 Stam Outfit for $1.00 
S58 Pore eaches also How to Stamp Plush 

Ws emesis ote Neel te Tee tenes 

. illustrated L ik of Instruc- ington, Plush Ribbon 

re i scampine Pad ib, so0ee 4 Eeasincrom Lh a PAINTING. 
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and,in our opinion, well worthy 





It is seldom that we have an opportunity to direct attention to any- 
thing so really worthy of notice as this Complete Stamping Outfit. 
White the price is almost ridiculously low for the entire outfit, the num- 
ber, excellence and variety of the articles furnished almost exceeds belief 
Even for a family to doits own stamping the outfit would be of great 
service ; but when it is realized, that by means of the instruction, sam- 
ples and materials that are included as “Outfits,” any lady can easily 
become a proficient in making choice Kensington Lace of most elegant 
and graceful patterns, and become skilled in executing every description 
of perforated stamping and thus make a nice addition to her income 
ina very easy and pleasant way, it would seem that scarcely anyone 
would neglect taking advantage of so favorable an opportunity. These 
stamping outfits are particularly approprtate fur holiday presents 


of attentive considertion, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


las for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie, Pize 

of Sheet, 26x26. . - 62 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed. and ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . 

THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 


BOBO, SERMD, 0s scovece crcecectoes dhbvoeke cevoccscckeus 2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H 

Ritchie, the Engraver...............csssecccccses 1s © 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... . 100 


EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 18030. 1 60 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT ee COLFAX 


Size, 16x40, , cocoons 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON, “‘Bixe, 16x30... oneeeeseresess 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20.......... ..... 100 


All of the above are printed on heayy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


860 pages, Price 7% 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN” “Bound in 
Cloth, 190 pages. . id 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yer 


Che Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Numbers (postage TB iscecscidpevscccqunonl 83 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage SERB. cove cccscces 2 25 
26 " ae cbisesincseansbas 150 
17 * (4 mos.) a ae 
13 (8 mos.), © entencicsenesene 
A - (1 month), i 30 
2 - (2 weeka), 20 
1 Number (1 week), 10 
One subscription two years vo 





One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 5 
One subscription with ‘two | NEW subscribers, ‘in 


one remittance. . os seseeereees 700 
One subscription three ‘years... be soovovvedesobueated 700 
One subscription with three wew subscribers, 

im one romittamoe...... ........0ssscsceeceseenes 8 50 
One subscription four years.. 8 50 


One subscription with four xEW ‘subseribors, in 


ONE remittance, ..,.....+..secsecsssvesceeseesscses 1000 
One subscription five years... .. 1000 
Any number over five at the same rate, invart- 

ably with one remittance, 


Postage to auy Foreign Country in the Universe 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL, NOT BE RECEIVED Fuom SuB- 
SORIPTION AGENTS aa antaatenns AT CLUB RATES. 

“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a fewcon- ' 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enday the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

a” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tun 
INDEPENDENT. 

& Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured: 
— the etme fh ina ReGisterep Lerren, The pres. 


ea erehergtigne eat 


the IO -y vy 4, of LF Foley pea a TO Sees Pee ye | 


be paper. ad to Tene two or ghiee racks previous 


Ee Sy atte z rae eet 
ocd Sg a Mantes 


THE (NDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, 
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Ornen first-class publications and periodicals caw 





with Tae InpErENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSFRTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to prae::. cowry 
Qramery Adverttesmente, 
ee i ke" A “oi Sam. 


& “ (twelve “ ¢ ve 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 








New York Uilty. . 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS; 
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The worst features 
about dangerous 
soaps is the damage 
done before their in- 
jurious effects are de- 
tected. The injury 
done to clothing by 
the use of poor soap 
is often greater than 
the actual wear. 
Professor Cornwall, 
of Princeton College, 
says, the Ivory Soap 
is pure. His state- 
ment should be suffi- 
cient guarantee for 
you to have only the 
Ivory Soap used in 
your family. 


Free of charwe. A tull-size cake of lvory Soap will be 
sent to any one who cannot «et it of their wrocer, if 
six two-cen* stamps, to pay postage, are sent t» Proc ter 
& Gamble, Cincianati. P ease me ention this paper. 





\- me 
PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Tonch, Workmanship and Durability, 


WIL Va IAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 294 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 


PUMPS, PUMPS PUMPS. 


Latest Improved, Uheapest and 
Best egies Orchard, Household, 
gna Pe Force Pumps, Pitcher 

4 amps, Tube Well 





Windmill 
Write Py Catalogue, and state 
depth of well. Pure hase none ex. 
cept Field's Pumps Address 


Field’s Force-Pump Co, 
’ 
__ Lockport, N.Y. ; 

Type Setting,etc. 

eXBy. Printed direc: 

For bualnesa, 
home 2 man oF meney 
‘or old or 

—~ gy 2 stamps 
Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Paper, Cards, &. 
to ~ factory. KELSEY 
& 60, & » Comm, 


J. ©. TODD, 
Manufacturer. 


Viax, Hemp, Jute, {tope, Oakum 
and Bagyin Mach Steam 
ke. Axe 


anne = 











manufacturer 0 

THE rie BAXTER yl 
PORTAS As STEAM ENGINE. 

are admirebly 

ese to nit minds of tight power 
tordmwineg printing presses, pump- 

—— sawing wood, grindin, 
eo inning cotton, and a 

’ kinds of agricu wazel and mechan - 
ical p ve and are furnished 
at the " lowing low prices. 





- 290 
350 


Or 36 Dey ™t., how \ 





wW.&B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


Cc —. 
Branch af erghon 
#1 John Bd mn York, and 
197 Lake Bt’ 
aaa or 
PUMPs. 
Hydraulic my. Garden 
Evgines, ain and 
ixtures, = Pourbe, Yard 
ydrants, Street Washers, 


Worxs Founpep m | 


; ustria 
1873; and ‘Centennial Fahive 
tion, » 1876. 








CHEAPEST &BEST MILL 
SOLD UNDER GUARRANTEE 
TO GIVE SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 
















{November 26, 1885. 








STE RH R OoK’s » SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
STEEL PENS. Leading Nos.; 048, 14, 180, 388, 161. 


ver 9 Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market, They are made of the fimest silk 
and best Australia1 wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softness and 
beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, width, 
and shade, thus euabling you to match any piece, None genuine unless rolled ona * Var- 
nished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 
of black. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Union Square, Corner of 14th Street. 
‘FACTORIES: WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 
PRESENTATION ARTICLES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 














Fine 





1885. 


‘DEVLIN & C0, 


Broadway, Cor. Warren St., N. Y. 


— oe - 


OUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK 


Fine Ready-made Clothing, 
Piece Goods for Custom Orders, 
and Furnishing Goods, for 
Men, Youths and Boys. 


NOW READY. | 
THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROOGET-IRON BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
18 THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Central 
Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 

New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and pers 
sous building. 





Mention The Independent, 
© J, CURLEY, 
GREATEST Carriage Manufacturer, 


284, 240, 242,44 STATE ST., AND 60, 62, 64, 66, AND 68 
BOERUM PLACE, BROOKLYN. 

We have a large and complete assortment 
of strictly first-class Carriages for Fall 
and Winter use, comprising ail of the lat- 
est designe im light and heavy vehicles, 
which we are offering at moderate prices. 


Fall and Holiday Announcement. 


SYPHER & CO. call attention to their Recent Im- 
portations of Old Silver, New Designsin Furni- 
ture, ete., ete. At greatiy reducod prices. 


Union Square, 860 Broadway. 


INVENTION 
OF THE AGE, 

Every Family 
should have it. 
POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS, 


15 Cents per om | 2 ee for postage 


STEPHEN F. ‘WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
SW. Cor. Ith and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


WO. 1 SUIT 
Terry, 8m 
Plush, 68 











Henley’s Challenge Roller Skate 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
MOS ST COMPLETE 









Catalogues sent. 


ro al y" 
x i 


trated Catalogue sen fq C. HENLEY 
a 6 sen stam o . 4 
Ri In id. Mention this paper. P 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware ot Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


















LF PAGE'S 


LIQUID GLUE 
wuss ua Sasi 


eats USL eae NES 


OpPSomple Tin Can by 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 





LNA 


Pa ovaval) PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 














POWDER 


Re peensy Pure. 


wder never varies. A murvel of purity 





ore ec cul t 
. ds, and cannot be sold in ae 

ow test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powlers. id only in cane. 


LeBOSQUET 












Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union &t., Boston. 


> ShaW, Applin RCo 


ULPIT| 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Caaegue. BOSTON. 
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Do You Sleep 


THE WONDERFUL 
- WOVEN -- 


WIRE MATTRESS 


| fOR iT iT. 
Ask ray Bu’ 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO 
+ HARTFORD,CONN. °- 
URE DEALERS 
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H FOR SALE BYALLFURN 








SOUPS, FISH. 











CHA’ KAESTNERa C9 RTA ING SSES. TEAKS.CHOPS 
cat SILK. ORIABLE, BE UTI S PEE, TEAKS.CHOT: 
ae Wises, 19 Spe cre Ss Ser ten 
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LEE AND SHEPARD---BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





ATHER IN Py The Lord's 
a es ot Sonnets y Prob WILLiaAM C. 
RICHARDS. rn Solan the sectia of 


EMS, VIZ.—The 23d Psaims, The 

ms = on the Mount, The Lord’s 
Prayer. 

Full. illustrations, and bound in English cloths 

and giltedges. Price, $1.50 each. 


The above volume is uniform in style and price, 
with the following issues: 


° “Le my She 
Tage ri ina eae 


Bei ae aie ee ide | Acme. “rhe 





arden, Maud. Nearer. e 

ny fi. Belovea Sleep. 
A ome. Prenet Lea the 
spirit of ‘Mor i) Geral- 
din s Courtak: D- 


f the above, with the exception of the starred 
cfditions are also issued in the style which has be- 
come famous as 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL, 


bination of the illustrated poem and the deli- 
sutely fringed floral Christmas card. Price, each, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION 


is called to several NEW AND ORIGINAL styles, in 
whieh the following eight poems are this year issued, 


. hee. Home, S 
“*HHonie eT wit e,, My Faith looks 
wild Bells mto,the.< ‘aioe Ca 
iting a Out. not King To-night. , - 


The ~ Grane ele style” is elegantin Ls pearance 
and most ,beautiful in designs and fin ob tT It is 
unique. Wee offer thie style ae exclusively your own, 
are acceding: ula 
this season. Price, $2.00 each. ital 


The CrRocopiLe, French Morocco, ALLIGATOR and 
SEALSKIN styles. full gilt es, are likewise beauti- 
ful, and must, by thete novelty, attract wide atten- 
tion. Price, eac 

The mgr six—viz.: 


Negrer A. An Thee, Home, swe 
me Hy the inate nas 


ent 
‘o-night, 
SATIN FLORAL STYLE. 


The covers are rich white satin, i 
Sonal designs, and heavily fringed with mikes price 
each, $3.50, 


With plgesuse wecall attentien to our ART TREAS. 
UREs—viz. 


INE YEAR'S SKETCH BOOK. B 
Eireann atte ead oF 
6, ’ sce , 
beauty that warp rises and ch osenn Buch a work 3 a 


source of onure 7 io low d Na- 
ture. Gold cloth, al 
1%,v0; tree calf or Span ny calf, ae i: Earkey morocco, 





none iS: the Royal Family of Plan B 
oFPe...: T MINen. Twenty-four pn Rf 
ean ens in color ore-8 bouquet whic it- 
self, in ve -y ALE but the ~ A, Fg t, 


gue Btvies portfolio. Sika. E 


An. 
ry of i first year of life, written 
in mother’s own handwriting, would find it a lastin 
benediction. Printed in colors. Cloth and gol 
$3.75; Turkey morocco, $7.50; tree caif, $7.50. 


THE GUEST pees. 2 BY 89 nes artigt. Insended 
for the use of one’s gieth and 
= fh A FA of eiheir A tug ists "visite, lo pea 
gold, $8.75; Turkey morocco, ; 


MY LADY’S CASKET of Flowers | and Jewels 
for ner  adOrnInS. yy designe, bs by, ELEANOR W, 
book for the the Sweet- 

heart. " ‘sLioth, 83.75; Turkey ae] 87.00; tree 


NEW NOVELS, 


A CAPTIVE OF Sy Eowanp Founded upon Bakin's 
Japanese Romance A, author of 
he Golden Lotus,” "Ae. y of Japanese life 
and customs, embellished ty Pd illuetrations by 
Japanese artists. Price, 81. 


A‘ Womans IN NEES TANCE. 
M. Dove “a 
this popular a 4 works. Price, 8 


pana: THE PROFENSO te DAUGHTER. 
Daa. slat srom tee pute 
Written la largely in the interest of mb an — 


By AMANDA 
Wig Edition of 


TELL YOUR Witk. A story that is highly in- 
teresting, and that explains a skeleton that lurks in 
many & household. ce, 81.08, 


THE SISTERS GRIMKE. A Biovraphy. By 
CATHERINE H, Braney. These two sisters were the 
first women a vooates in America of the doctrines of 
abolition, and this account of their lives is one of the 
most important records that we have had of that 
struggle. Price, $1.25. 


PUBLIC READINGS AND SPEAKERS. 


THE GLOBE DRAMA. A collection of aginal 
Plays by GzorGe M, Baxenr. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, 


THE READING g LUB and mye Speaker. 
Edited by GEorGE M, BakEeR. Nos. 45, 16+ Price, 
each, paper, 15 cents. 


THE ULAR S EKAKER, Romprisiog Parts 
18, 4, ne 16, ot * e Reading Club” in one vol. 
ume; ends uniform with THE ease ‘SPRARED. THE 
mm SeeaKeER, and THE PRIZE BREAKER. Price, 


PARLOR 74a + Wy Es, original Pastimes and 
Charades. Part MMA EK, BREWSTER 


. and Lizzie B. Ns Oe ee 8) cents; paper, 30 


cents, 


INUT LFIONS. 

viVEsmts Aue itn OPATtONs.. selected and 
a esign 

arranged coment pupils. Price, ohne each. — 


Sold by atl Booksellere, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


LEE LEE AND SHEPA RD, Publishers, Boston. 





Warerooms, 


Tennyson’s Complete Poems. 


Illustrated edition, with portrait and 24 full-page 
illustrations by celebrated artists. Engraved by 
George T. Andrew. Uniform in size and style with 
Cambridge Book of Poetry, Royal svo, cloth, gilt, 
5,00; morocco, gilt, 10.00; tree calf, $12.00, 

Iti oft bs that u the present there 
pas born no really Araclaee Wuetratg ‘edition of 
Tennyson 5 Dublished in this 
believed b: ehers that t th "attempt to pro- 
duce such an eatin us 
nition and res m re to 
oz work of Sen value, bastees by. ae 


pm Cay Shad atibaotive otal style bentting: wy - works pound dt this , A | 


Red-Line Poets— Persian Leop- 

ard Edition. 

20 vols., $8.00 per vol. In new and elegant leather 
bindings, round corners, padded covers, each vol- 
umeina box. The neatest and most attractive line 
of poets in leather bindings ever put on the market 
at 6o low a price. 

Bryant, Favorite Poems, Lady of the Lake, Mere- 

dith, Scott, Burns, Goldsmith, Lucile, Milton, 8 

speare, Mrs, Browning, Hemans, ngfellow a 


, Tennyson, . ron, Ingelow. Moore, Red-Letter 
oomne, Whittior . 


Red-Letter Poems. 


By English men and women, Llustrated edition. % 
full-page illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3.60; mo- 
rocoo, or tree calf, 87.50. 

ee have certsinly accomplished their 
avow —a collection of the bes 


Englieh vost 8 te from Chaucer to the 


ules jhandbook in “one com’ Gexpensive vol- 
me.” 


A Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 

tions. 

Based upon that of Henry G. Bohn. Revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged by the addition of over 1,200 
quotations. By AnwaL, Warp. Orown &vo, bev- 
eled boards, $2.50; interleaved edition, @3,50, 


Her Majesty’s Tower. 


By W. Herworts Dixon. A History of the Tewer 
or London, 2 vols., 12mo, 47 illustrations, $3.60, 


The resultof twenty years research and painst ak- 
ing labor. Bringing the records of the ‘fower from 
the earliest legendary accounts sous tothe story of 
the last prisowers confined there. 


Little Arthur’s England. 


By Lapy CaLoorr. With 96 illustrations, Elegantly 
printed and bound in red cloth, ‘givingtin concise 
and easy language all the essential facts of English 


NEW BOOKS AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 





An Indispensable Reference Book for 
Public Libraries, Literary Work- 
ers and Booksellers, 


Initials and Pseudonymns, 


A Dictionary of Literary 4 Lad Wm. Cush- 
ing and Albert R. Fre; 
Royal &vo, cloth.. 
Half Morocco.. es 
Half Morocco, Interleaved. 
Cloth, Interleaved... oes 





Poor Boys who Became Famous. 


By Saran K, Bouton, Short biographical sketches’ 
of George Peabody, Horace Greeley, Bayard ‘Baylor, 
Michael Faraday and other noted people, with 
numerous portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


PRINCES, AUTHORS AND STATESMEN OF OUR 
TIME. By James T. Freivs, E. P, Warrrux, 
Canon Farrar, LOUISE ORANDLER Movuron and 
others. Edited by James Panton. With 0 illus-| 
trations, 8vo, $2.75. 


Thi bl k 
cruplicnt al rattle “okeba Pala 


TsO! 
pe sone this country and 
They have been caref 


My 
of the most bri t iy 0 “de: Sain i 
ton, and hee be foun Lot sit up it of 
permanent value. 
Little Arthur’s France. 


On the plan of Little Arthyr’s England, and bound 
in uniform style, 18mo, 81,25. 


* Exception fitted to interest ad i 
young a ys me hy ‘Advertiser. = wets 


Abbott’s American History. 
New Edition. 4 vols,, 96,00 per set. 
ries has Sonmertz, be been Vy td in 8 vol- 
siraaite ala all the cuts and ill a. at 
Ril, Miah tae sc ae 
Birchwood, 


By Jax. 18mo, 61,25. 


The initial volume of anew series by a writer of 
great promise, who hag produced a work of uausual 
interest and value to young people. 





history for young people. 128mo, cloth, $1.26, 





A ey ey 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





STEINWAY & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES. 


STEINWAY HALL, 


NEW YORK. 





From Mme. ADELINA PATTI. 


Carcaco, Inx., January 4th, 1882. 


To Mrsers. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


Drar Sms:—Allow me to express to you the great satisfaction and pleas- 
ure that I have experienced from the use of your famous Pianos, which 


you have placed at my diposal during the Concert tour now in course of 


Progress in the United States. 


During my artistic career in the art centers of the world, I have used 
the pianos of nearly all celebrated manufacturers; but none of them car 
be compared to yours—none possess to such a marvelous degree that sym- 
pathetic, poetic, and singing tone quality which distinguishes the Srzmway 


88 peerless among them all. 


Before returning to Europe, I shall select 


and purchase one of your Grand Pianos for Craig-y-nos Castle, my resi- 


dence in South Wales. 


Respectfully yours, 


ADELINA PATTL 











From Mme, ETELKA GERSTER, 


To Messrs. STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 


New Yonx, June Ist, 18@r. 


Dear Sms:—During the period of my various engagements in America, 
with Her Majesty's Opera Company and in the Theodore Thomas Concerta, 
I have used your unrivaled Piano-fortes in public and also in private, and 
on previous occasions I have expressed to you my high appreciation and 
undiguised admiration of their sterling qualities. 


I regard the “Srzmway” 


as the Beau Ideal of all pianos, and, with 


their essentially noble and poetic tone quality, these instruments are won- 


derfully sympathetic to me. 


I admire the easy, elastic and agreeable 


touch, the evenness, richness, and surprising duration of tone, blending so 
effectively with and supporting the human voice, and all these qualities ren- 


der, in my opinion, the Srzmway Piano 


the most desirable instrument of all, 


certainly the best to accompany the voice. 
I sail for Europe within a few days, and, as a precious souvenir of my 
American tournee, I desire to purchase one of your Ooncert Grands for 


my salon at Bologna, Italy. 


Be kind enough to name the artist’s price to me, which I will transmit 
to you, with the necessary shipping directions. 


I remain, respectfully yours, 


ETELKA GERSTER GARDINI. 
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FHE INDEPENDENT. 








~ A New Story Book by Miss Alcott. 


LULU’S LIBRARY. 


A collection of twelve new stories by Loursa M. Avcort, author of “ Little Women.” With twelve illus- 
trations by Jessie Mc Dermott, lémo, cloth, Price. 81.00. 


THE ALCOTT CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


Contajning a tion for every day in the year, culled from the writings of the author of “ Little Wo- 
men," by KF. ALoorr Prar7(Demijohn). Mounted on a card illustrated with a portrait of Miss Alcott and 
tiié home of the Little Women in Concord. Price, $1.00, 


A LITTLE COUNTRY € « 

By Suean Coonmar, author of * the New Year's Bargain,” * What Kv 
lémo, cloth. Price, $1.60. ‘The scene is laid in Newport, a place so full of fast 

mattet of wonder that it bas not before now been chosen by some of our writeh. 


— THE JOYOUS STORY OF TOTO. 


My Lauma E. Ricuaups. With thirty humorous and fanciful demgnse by Ramund Se Garrett. mo, 
cloth, gilt. Price, $1.00, 
“The Joyous Story of Toto” is one of those happy inspirations, which, like “Alice's Adventures in Won- 
deriand,” delights all readers, both old and young, and makes ite author famous. Mrs. Richards is a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


SUGAR AND SPICE, AND ALL THAT’S NICE, 


A collection of all the best and most famous Nursery§Rhymes and Jingles, selected by the editor of “Quiet 
Hours.” Fally illustrated. Square 19mo, cloth, gilt. Price, $1.2. 


STORIES OF INVENTION TOLD BY INVENTORS. 









:. With Dlustrations, 
he young that it isa 
mework tor a juve- 


Goeliected and edited by E.E. Matz. This book completes Mr. Hale's series of “Stories for Boys.” l6mo, 
s 


@oth. Price, $1.06. The complete set in five volumes, uniformly bound. Price, $56.00. 


CAT STORIES. 


By Mecen Jackson, (UM. H.), anther of “Ramona.” Containing “ Letters from a Cat,” “ Mammy Tittleback 
and her Family," and **The Hunter Cate of Connorloa,” bound in one volume, Small 4to, cloth, Price, $2.00. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS, 
Haman Invention Anticipated by Nature, By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., author of “Homes Without 
Hands,” Natural distory,” etc. With nearly 750 illustrations. §vo, cloth, Price, 6.00. 
“ Aglanceé at almost any page of this work will denote ita object. It is to show the close connection be- 
tween Nature and human inventions, and that there is acarcely an invention of man that has not its prototype 
ere a ls 


CHOICE NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


The Hemplete Bible Text from , the Gospel, According to St. Matthew, Chapters V., VI.,and VII. With an In- 
traduction by E. B. Hats. Superbly iilustrated, each page with a border, and the entire text engraved. 
Qne royal quarto volume, printed on satin-finish paper and bound in cloth, with elaborate cover design. 
Price, @7.6; morocco antique, 615.00. 

FAVORITE POEMS. 

By Juan .Incetow, A superb volume, containing three of this gifted author's most admired poems: “ Tae 
Souge of Seven,” “ The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire," and“ ‘The Shepherd Lady,” with many 
of ber shorter pieces, in one royal hvo volume Ilinstrated with upwards of 100 engravings by tbe most eele 
brated artists. Printed on fine satin-finish paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, in a new style. Price, $5.00, 

HIDDEN SWEETNESS. 

The pooms by Many Baapuey, the illustrations from drawings by Donotny Hotagoyy. Small 4to, cloth, gilt. 

Price, 61.60. 

“Ob! wher shell it be fully granted me to see how sweet thou art, my Lord God."—Thonas id Kempis. 

R. H. Btodderd says: “ It will be read now and hereafter by the lovers of sacred verse. We say hereafter, 
for we beltove it will live when the hand that penned it ie still, It certainly ought to, for it is as exquisite as 


it im reverential,” 
“ LITTLE WOMEN ILLUSTRATED. 
By Louwa M. ALcorr, A new and cheaper edition of this famous classic, containing all of the illustrations 
One volume, Square 18mo. Price reduced to 8.50. 
You ean buy these books at all bookstores, or send the money direct to the publishergand have them 
malted, pobt paid, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston. 








Aceident Insurance at Half Rates. 


United 
States 
Muataal 
ACCIDENT 


Association, 
320 Broadway, 
uy. Y. 





United States Mutual Ascdeut Association, 


320 & 322 Broadway, New York. 





The Largest and Best in the World. 


HALF MILLION OF LOSSES PAID. 


NO VALID CLAIMS CONTESTED OR UNPAID. 





$6,000 Accident Insurance, with $25 weekly indemnity, costs about $13 a year 
$10,000, with $50 weekly indemnity, at proportionate rates. 

Membership fee, @5 for each $5,000 insurance. 

Write for Circular and Application Blanks. 


CHARLES B. PEET, President. 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
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The American Sunday-school Union. 


THE SABBATH QUESTION, 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL Uniow has now published the Manuscript which gained the John g, 
Green prize of ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


THE LORD’S DAY : Its Universal and Perpetual Obligation. By Prof. A. RB, 
Waffle. 12mo, 440 pp. Cloth, $1.00, By mail, $1.12. 
“It is the foremost book on the Christian Sabbath.” 
HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS, 
The following are very fine books for prizes and gifte, 
TENZ a Bs SADDLE i hg 4 * RF ye 34 
Rev. David V; 
of * ntaim Boy of ¥ Witdheus,’e ~ 5 I2mo, 
To graphic narration by a keen-eyed observer. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 
Allare new, beautifully bound, and interesting, 


A BIBLE PORTRAIT GALLERY. By the 
Key. Kichard Newton, D.D. Quarto, beautifully 
illustrated and bound,” 75 cents, 
oft most ih! Newton, suitable. gitt-book fora boy or 

ewton,in this gallery, is at home, genial 


| ~ 
HOY Me 7G ON. (Author's edition, with por 
G. Com author of * IN pond ARS. A sequel to “ Thro 

Lite, ” ety iti —" + cdi Benim Winter, 1 author of * y *On the Way 4 

Yo en i aided by this valuable work. nie 12mo. Illustrat: 
The au hor's experience well Ate him to bea guide All who have read “ Through the Winter” will wel- 
to others. — L ip ey old and favorite 

ractersin the previous 
HEROES OF THE REFORMATION. By the - 
Richsed Newton, D.D. Mithor ot “Beals | THROUGH THE WINTER SERI 


, the re l2mo, 81. fon "Ont Le oy will consist of ae ue the Win. 
Here Dr. Houten t in his ce ear, inimitable style pre- er," © e Way Home,” and“ In After Years.” 
sents rich lessons from the istery of the Church. Three iano ae in a box. Price, aus ity 


ALONG THK OLD OAD. By the author of a aay THREE WINIFRED PLACE. By 

hrough the Winter,” etc. 12mo, #1.50. es Giperne, author of “ “en ne,” 12mo, 
This will confirm iB, opinion ‘tormed from the aon Llustrated. 506 pages #1. 

uthor’s other works, that books better suited for the 

young have been ns dL :4 


7 . aby tor. George Eliaud the 
ores, itate so Starr, M.A., author 
of “* hat Can I 


arm Echoes,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, illustrated, cy pathos 
A right poe or boys. 


Wee» Davie. nth a Rev. Norman McLeod, D, 
e. 


THE: WHAT To DO SERIES. By Mrs. A. K 
SIDNEY T KNIGAT. By, 5. T. Pigoeway. upning. Consisting of three preceding books. 
14mo, cloth, ieteaton: PP. 190. ice, $1. rice, $3.00, 


STRUGGLING Ue AKD. By Sarah J. Jones, | DOWN the New Distiller B 
auth =e tee vara" 12mo, tioth, illustrated, — Fae ‘Roine Tllustrated, pp. 236 Fete z 
pp. cor 


WiLL AND come OT. By Catherine M. Trow. ne. “UpRsON, We. Rents on the King’s 
ridge. 12mo0,cloth,illustrated Price, 75 cents. Mice ts th, illustrated, 12mo, pp, 
bd ce, 75 cen 


MARTIND AL E's WARD; or. Every 
"Cron tn nscription. 1amo, cloth, illus- "Fr aarigRANT Atale of the last century 
rated. Price, 76 cents, pin E an of reas a anaes ated 
. Con mo, clo ustra’ 
WILLAND WILL NOT and DR. MARTIN- P 
PALES | WA iD bound in one volume, ea. Fan tents aTHE EMIGRANTS bo Aim 
ce q an un¢ 
Wi IAT TO Bo. By Mrs, A. g. Dunnies, Oloth, one volume. Cloth, Price, $1.26, 
7 Chien oe, GE. GWENDOLINE; oF Halcots _ Halicombes. 
ne WNOTTO DO IT. By Mrs. A. K. Dunning. a im _ e. Cloth, illustrated, 12mo, pp. 
rice, 8 


Cloth, illustrated,:l2mo, pp. 218. pes 8). 
DOIT. By Mrs K, Dussine. Cloth, RY ERT. Pad er. 8.) xe Reoves. Clo 
4 LARRY OS 2 pp. 164, =, 


HOW TO 
illustrated, 12mo, pp. ue. brice. 6 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLF. ~soagag by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
The Third Edition. Reduced in Price from $2.50 to #2. 

This seotener of & Bible tnciudes Biography, Natural History. Grogrgpby. Toe Tepe aphy, Archmology 
and Liter maps and pictures specie’ y poovsees for it, table of Jewish ta and measures, 
ant) is ® rephete with Bi ble references on over subjec 

ition gives effect to the ver reanita of Eastern exploration | Fay Oriental scholarship. 
ie contains nearly a 100 pages, and eae 8% inches by 6 inches by 2 in 
The unanimous opinion Was 6 xpressed by the Publishers’ Weekly in the week: “It is the cheapest and best 


book of the kind in ti e market.” 
HAVERGAL BOOKS. 


THE SILENT COMFORTERS, 
Hinderers and Hinderances. 18mo,illuminated 
The Silent Comforter, po. 1, F-4 cover, te. 


16 cen 
p+ 1 Lenves ot Life, Selections of Miss Havergal's 
The Silent Comforter, io. 8 from th the} EE. % = an oice hymns sn illuminated cover, 25 cents. 

Choice Hymns, 7% centa, Songs fer the Master in the same style as last, 25e. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


1122 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 10 Bible House, New York: 


SEA FOAM 


ALL FIRST-CLASS 


ama A now keep it for Sale. 
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TO PARENTS. 


Many baking powders are very pernicious to health, and while every one regards 
his own, he should also have a care for the tender ones—the little children. 


SEA FOAM 


contains none of the bad qualities of baking powders, soda or saleratus. It contains 00 


hurtful ingredient, no alum or ammonia. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


All chemists who have analyzed Sea Foam commend it. Housekeepers who have 
used it will have no other. Cooks, whose best efforts have failed with other pow ders, 
are jubilant over Sea Foam. Saves time, saves labor, saves money. 


It is positively unequaled. Absolutely pure. Used by the leading hotels and 
restaurants in New York City and throughout the country. For sale by all first-class 


grocers. 


GANTZ, JONES Z CO., 





176 DUANE ST., N. Y. 
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